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INTRODUCTION. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FpANZ CUM0WTS WORK. 

F RANZ CUMONT, bom Janowy 3, 1868, and 
educated at Ghent, Bonn. Berlin, and Pans, re¬ 
sides in Brussels, and lias been Professor in the Uni¬ 
versity of Ghent since 1892. His monumental work. 
Tcxtes et monuments figures refotifs (nr,r my stores de 
UUltra, published in 18% and 1899 in two volumes, 
was followed in 1W2 by the separate publication, under 
the title Let Mysttrei dc Mithra, of the second half 
of Vol* l» the Conclusions in which he interpreted the 
£rcat mass of evidence contained in the remainder of 
die work. The year following, this book appeared in 
the translation of Thomas J. McCormack as The 3f«- 
ttrics of Mithra, published by the Open Court Pub¬ 
lishing Company. M. Cumoufs other work of prime 
interest to students of the ancient faiths, Lts r f'&*** 
orientates dans le paganisms remain, appeared m 
was revised anti issued in a second edition in W, 
and is now presented in English in the follow ing pages. 

M. Cutnont is an ideal contributor to knowledge in 
his chosen field. As an investigator, he combines in 
one person Teutonic thoroughness and Gallic intuition. 
As a writer, his virtues are no less pronounced. Rec¬ 
ognition of his mastery of an enormous array of de¬ 
tailed learning followed immediately on the publication 
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of TexUs ct monuments, and the present series of 
essays, besides a numerous series of articles and mono¬ 
graphs, makes manifest the same painstaking- and thor¬ 
ough scholarship; but he is something more than the 
mere sett-Hitf who has at comntatid a vast and difficult 
body of knowledge* He is also the literary architect 
who builds up Kis material into well-ordered and grace¬ 
ful structure. 

Above all, M. Cumont is an interpreter. In The 
Mysteries of Milhra he put into circulation, so to speak, 
the coin of the ideas he had minted in the patient and 
careful study of Textes et Monuments; and in the 
studies of The Oriental Religions he is giving to the 
wider public the interpretation of the larger and more 
comprehensive body of knowledge of which hb ac¬ 
quaintance with the religion of Mtthra is only a part, 
and against which as a background it stands. What 
his hook The Mysteries of Mithra is to Ids special 
knowledge of Mithrahm. The Oriental Religions is to 
his knowledge of the whole field. He is thus an ex¬ 
ample of the highest type of scholar—the exhaustive 
searcher after evidence f and She sympathetic interpreter 
who mediates between his subject and the lay intellec¬ 
tual life of his time. 

And yet. admirable as is M- Cumont P s presentation 
m The Mysteries of Mithra and The Oriental Religions, 
nothing is a greater mistake than to suppose that his 
popularisations are fadk reading. The few specialists 
in ancient religions may indeed sail .smoothly in (he 
current of hts thought; but the very nature of a subject 
which ramifies so extensively and so intricately into 
the whole of ancient life, concerning itself with prac¬ 
tically all the manifestations of ancient civilization— 
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philosophy, religion, astrology, magK. mythology, lit¬ 
erature, art, war, commerce, government-will of 
cessily afford some obstacle to readers unfamiliar with 
the study of religion. 

It is in the hope of lessening somewhat tins natural 
difficulty of assimilating M. Cunwut's contribution to 
knowledge, and above all, to life, that these brief words 
of introduction arc undertaken. 'Hie presentation m 
outline of the main lines of thought which underlie Ins 
conception of the importance of the Oriental religions 
h universal history may afford the uninitiated reader 
? background against which the author's depiction of 
the various cults of the Oriental group will be more 
easily and clearly seen. 

M. Cumont's work, then, transports us in imagina¬ 
tion ’to a time when Christianity was still—at least m 
the eves of Roman pagans—only one of a numerous 
array of foreign Eastern religions struggling for r«- 
oenition in the Roman world, and especially in the 
cHv of Rome. To understand the conditions under 
which the new faith finally triumphed, we should tust 
realize the number of these religions, and the ap t >ar- 
cntly chaotic condition of i*aganism when viewed as a 

' “Let us suppose," says M. Cumont. that m modem 
Europe the faithful had deserted the Christian churches 
worship Allah or Brahma, to follow the precepts 
of Confucius or Buddha, or to adopt the maxims of 
(he Shinto ; kt us imagine a Great confusion me 

races of the world in which Arabian mullahs. Chinese 
scholars. Japanese bonzes. Tibetan lamas and Hindu 
pundits should all be preaching fatalism and prethsti 
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nation, ancestor- worship anti devotion to n deified sov¬ 
ereign, pessimism and deliverance through annihila¬ 
tion—a confusion in which all those priests should 
erect temples of exotic architecture in our cities and 
celebrate their disparate rites therein. Such a dream p 
which the future may perhaps realize, would offer a 
pretty accurate picture of the religious chaos in which 
the ancient world was struggling before the reign of 
Constantine*” 

But it is no less necessary to realise, in the second 
place, that, had there not beer mi essential solidarity 
of all these different faiths, the triumph of Christian¬ 
ity would have beat achieved with much less difficulty 
and hi much less time. We are not to suppose that 
religions are Jong-lived and tenacious unless they pos¬ 
sess something vital which enables them to resist. Iti 
his chapter on "Tile Transformation of Roman Pagan¬ 
ism" M. Cnmont thus accounts for the vitality of the 
old faiths: “The mass of religions at Rome finally 
became so impregnated by nco-Platonism and Orien¬ 
talism that paganism may be called a single religion 
with a fairly distinct theology, whose doctrines were 
somewhat as follows: adoration of the elements, espe¬ 
cially the cosmic bodies; the reign of one God, eternal 
and omnipotent, with messenger attendants: spiritual 
interpretation of the gross rites yet surviving from 
primitive times: assurance of eternal felicity to the 
faithful; belief that the soul w as on earth to he proved 
before its final return to the universal spirit, of which 
it was a spark: the existence of an abysmal abode for 
the evil against whom the faithful must keep up an 
unceasing struggle; the destruction of the universe, 
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the death of the wicked, and the eternal happiness of 
the good in a reconstructed world, - • 

If this formulation of pagan doctrine surprises those 
who have been told tliat paganism was "a fashion 
rather than a faith," and are accustomed to think of it 
in terms of Jupiter and Juno, Venus and Mars, and 
the other empty, cold, and formali*cd deities that have 
so long lilted literature and art. it will he because they 
have failed to take into account that between Augustus 
and Constantine three hundred years elapsed, and are 
unfamiliar with the very natural fact that during ail 
that long period the character of paganism was grad¬ 
ually undergoing change and growth. "The faith of 
the friends of Symniachus," M. Cnnwni tells us, was 
mud) farther removed from the religious ideal of 
Augustus, although they would never have admitted 
it. than that of their opponents in the senate. 

To what was due this change in the content of the 
pagan ideal, so great that the phraseology in which the 
ideal is described puts us in mind of Christian doctrine 
itself? First, answers M. Cumont, to nco- Platon ism, 
which attempted the reconciliation of the antiquated 
religions with the advanced moral and intellectual ideas 
of its own time by spiritual interpretation of out¬ 
grown cult stories and cult practices. A second and 
more vital cause, however, wrought to bring about the 
same result. This was the invasion of the Oriental 
religions, and the slow working, from the advent of 
the Great Mother of the Gods in B. C. 204 to the 
downfall of paganism at the end of the fourth cen- 


* Thi* summary of M. Content's ehjwUr 
review of the first edition of Us rth&tmt 
sitat FMiabgy. Ill* 4s P- W- 


Is quoted from my 
flritnftihs in dm- 
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tuiy of the Christian era, of the leaven of Oriental 
sentiment. The cults of Asia and Egypt bridged the 
gap between the old religions and Christianity, am! in 
such a way as to make the triumph of Christianity 
an evolution, not a revolution. The Great Mother 
and Attis, with self-consecration, enthusiasm, and as¬ 
ceticism; Isis and Serapis, with the ideals of com¬ 
munion and purification; Baal, the omnipotent dweller 
in the far-off heavens: Jehovah, the jealous God of 
the Hebrews, omniscient and omnipresent; Mtthra, 
deity of the sun, with the Persian dualism of good and 
evil, and wfth after-death rewards and punishments— 
all these, and more, flowed successively into the eltan- 
nel of Roman life and mingled their waters to form 
the late Roman paganism which proved so pertinacious 
a foe to the Christian religion. The influence lhat 
underlay their pretensions ivas so real that there is 
some warrant for the view of Henan that at one time 
it was doubtful whether the current as it flowed away 
into the Dark Ages should be Mithratc or Christian, 
The vital izati on of the evidence regarding these cults 
b M* Cumont's great contribution. Ilis perseverance 
in the accurate collection of material is equalled only 
by his power to sec the real nature and effect of the 
religions of which he writes. Assuming that no re¬ 
ligion can succeed merely because of external^ but 
must stand on some foundation of moral excellence, 
lie shows how the pagan faiths w r cre able to hold their 
own* and even to contest the ground with Giristian- 
ity. These religions, he asserts, gave greater satis¬ 
faction first, to the senses and passions, secondly, to 
the intelligence, finally, and above all, to the conscience. 
“The Spread of the Oriental religions"—again f quote 
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a summary from Classical PhUotogy — * was due to 
merit In contrast to the cold and formal religions of 
Rome, the Oriental faiths, with their hoary traditions 
and basis of science and culture, their fine ceremonial, 
the excitement attendant on their mysteries their dei¬ 
ties with hearts of compassion, their cultivation of the 
social bond, their appeal to conscience and their proni- 
ises of purification and reward in a future life, were 
l>ersonal rather than civic, and satisfied the individual 
souL. *. With such a conception of latter-day paganism, 
we may more easily understand its strength and the 
bitter rivalry between It and the new faith, as well as 
the fadlity with which pagan society, once its cause 
was proved hopeless, turned to Qiristianity." The 
Oriental religions had made straight the way. Chris¬ 
tianity triumphed after long conflict because its antag¬ 
onists also were not without weapons from the armor* 
of God, Both parties to the struggle had their loins 
girt about with truth, and both wLelded the sword of 
the spirit; but the steel of the Christian was the more 
piercing, the breastplate of his righteousness was the 
stronger, and his feet were better shod with the prepa¬ 
ration of the gospel of peace. 

Nor did Christianity stop there. It took from its 
opponents their own weapons, and used them; the 
better elements of paganism were transferred to the 
new religion, "As the religions history of the empire 
» studied more closely," writes M, Cumnnt “the tri¬ 
umph of the church wifi, in our opinion, appear more 
and more as the culmination of a Jong evolution of 
beliefs. We can understand the Christianity of the 
fifth century with its greatness and weaknesses, its 
spiritual exaltation and its puerile superstitions, if we 
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know thfi moral antecedents oi the world m which it 
developed “ 

M. Cuntemt is therefore a contributor to our appre¬ 
ciation of the continuity of history. Christianity was 
not a sudden and miraculous transformation, but a 
composite of slow and intiorious growth. Us four 
centuries of struggle were not a struggle against an 
entirely unworthy religion, else would our faith m its 
divine warrant be diminished ; it is to tts own grv.it 
credit, and also to the credit of the opponents that suc¬ 
cumbed to it, that it finally overwhelmed them. 1'■ 
quote Emil Aust: "Christianity did not wake into be¬ 
ing the religious sense. b«t it afforded that sense t sc 
fullest opportunity of being satisfied; and paganism 
fell liecause the less |verfect must give place to the more 
iierfcct, rot because it was sunken in sin and vice, t 
had out of its own strength laid out the ways by which 
it advanced to lose Itself in the amis of Christianity, 
and to recognize this docs not mean to rainimire the 
significance of Christianity. We are under no neces¬ 
sity of artificially darkening the heathen world: the 
light of the Evangel streams into it brightly enough 


withdut this."* 

Finally, ihe work of M- Cumont ami others tn the 
field of the ancient Oriental religions is not an isolated 
activity, but part of a larger intellectual movement. 
Their effort is only one manifestation of the interest 
nf recent years in the study of universal religion: other 
manifestations of the same interest are to be seen in 
the histories of thr Greek and Roman religions by 

* bit Rtltfon dr r Xtmrr, pi* For thr 
pagan faiths, see an essay on The Atfflwt Reliptmsin Uni 
versa] Hirtory. H American Journal of Philology. X>I1X 2. np. 
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Gruppe, Fame]I, and WLssowa, in the anthropological 
labors of Tyler, Lang, and Frazer, in the publication 
of Reinach's Orpkews t in the study of comparative re¬ 
ligion, and in such a phenomenon as a World s Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions, 

In a word, M. Cm non t and his companion ancient 
Orientalists are but one brigade engaged in the mod¬ 
em campaign for the liberation of religious thought. 
His studies are therefore not concerned alone with 
paganism, nor alone with the religions of the ancient 
past ; in common with the labors of students of mod¬ 
em religion, they touch our own faith and our own 
times, and are in vital relation with onr philosophy of 
living* and consequently with our highest welfare. IH To 
us modems/* says Professor Frazer in the preface to 
his Golden Bough, H+ a still wider vista is vouchsafed, 
a greater panorama is unrolled by the study which aims 
at bringing home to us the faith and the practice, the 
hopes and the ideals, not of two highly gifted races 
only, but of all mankind, and thus at enabling us to 
follow the long march, the slow and toilsome ascent, 
of humanity from savagery to civilization.. ..Rut the 
comparative study of the beliefs and institutions of 
mankind is fitted to be much more than a means of 
satisfying an enlightened curiosity and of furnishing 
materials for the researches of the learned. Well 
handled* it may become a powerful instrument to ex¬ 
pedite progress...." 

It is possible that all this might disquiet the minds 
of those who have been wont to assume perfection in 
the primitive Christian church, and who assume also 
that present-day Christianity is the ultimate form of 
the Christian religion. Such persons—if there are 
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such—should rather take heart from the whole-souled 
devotion to truth everywhere to be seen in the works 
of scholars in ancient religion, and from their equally 
evident sympathy with all manifestations of human 
effort to establish the divine rotation; but most of all 
from their universal testimony that for alJ time and in 
all places and under all conditions the human heart 
has felt powerfully the need of the divine relation. 
From the knowledge that the desire to get right with 
God—the common and essential clement in all religions 
—has been the most universal and the most potent and 
persistent factor in past history, it is not far to the 
conviction that it will always continue to be so* and 
I hat the struggle toward the div ine light of religion 
pure and undefiled will never perish from the earth, 

Grant Shower man. 

The University of Wisconsin* 


PREFACE, 


TN November, 1905, the College de France honored 
1 the writer by asking him to succeed M. Navillc in 
opening the series of lectures instituted by tlie Michonis 
foundation. A few months later the "Hibbert Trust” 
invited him to Oxford to develop certain subjects which 
he had touched upon at Paris. In this volume have 
been collected the contents of both scries with the addi¬ 
tion of a short bibliography and notes intended for 
scholars desirous of verifying assertions made in the 
text, 1 The form of the work has scarcely been changed, 
but we trust that these pages, intended though they 
were for oral delivery, will bear reading, and that the 
title of these studies will not seem too ambitious for 
what they have to offer. The propagation of the 
Oriental religions, with the development of rtco-Plato¬ 
nism, is the leading fact in the moral history' of the 
pagan empire. May this small volume on a great sub¬ 
ject throw at least some light upon this truth, and may 
the reader receive these essays with the same kind 
interest shown by the audiences at Paris and Oxford. 

The reader will please remember that the different 
chapters were thought out and written as lectures. They 
do not claim to contain a debit and credit account of 
what the Latin paganism borrowed from or loaned to 
the Orient. Certain well-known facts have been dp- 
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liberate! y passed over in order to make room for others 
that are perhaps less known, Wc have taken liberties 
with mir subject matter that would not be tolerated in 
a didactic treatise, but to which surely no one will 
object. 

We arc more likely to be reproached lor an appar¬ 
ently serious omission. We have investigated only the 
interna! development of paganism in the Latin world, 
arid liave considered its relation to Christianity only 
incidentally and by the way. The question is never¬ 
theless important and has been the subject of cele¬ 
brated lectures as well as of learned monographs and 
widely distributed manuals/ We wish to slight neither 
the interest nor the importance of that controversy* and 
it is not because it seemed negligible that we have not 
entered into it. 

Bv reason of their intellectual befit and education 
the theologians were for a long time more inclined to 
consider the continuity of the Jewish tradition than the 
causes that disturbed it; but a reaction has taken place* 
and to-day they endeavor to show that the church has 
borrowed considerably from the conceptions amt ritual¬ 
istic ceremonies of ihe pagan mysteries. TtJ spite of 
the prestige that surrounded FJeusis, the word ^mys¬ 
teries" calls up Hellenized Asia rather than Greece 
proper, because in the first place the earliest Christian 
communities were founded, formed and developed in 
the heart of Oriental populations, Semites, Phrygians 
and Egyptians, Moreover the religions of those people 
were much farther advanced, much richer in ideas and 
sentiments* more striking and stirring than the Greco- 
I .at in anthtTjpomorphism, Their liturgy' always de¬ 
rives its inspiration from generally accepted beliefs 
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about purification embodied in certain acts regarded as 
sanctifying, These facts were almost i dent teal in die 
various sects. The new faith poured its revelation into 
the hallowed moulds of earlier religions because in 
that form alone could the world in which it developed 
receive its message. 

This is approximately the point of view adopted by 
the latest historians. 

But, however absorbing this important problem may 
be, we could not think of going into it, even briefly, 
in these studies on Roman paganism* In. the I-atm 
world the question assumes much more modest pro¬ 
portions, and its aspect cliangcs completely. Here 
Christianity spread only after it had outgrown the em¬ 
bryonic state and realty became established Moreover 
like Christianity the Oriental mysteries at Rome re¬ 
mained for a long time chiefly the religion of a foreign 
minority. Did any exchange take place between these 
rival sects? The silence of the ecclesiastical writers 
is not sufficient reason for denying ft We dislike to 
acknowledge a debt to our adversaries, because it means 
that we recognize some value In the cause they defend, 
but I believe that the importance of these exchanges 
should not be exaggerated. Without a doubt certain 
ceremonies and holidays of the church were based on 
pagan models. In the fourth century Christmas was 
placed on the 25th of December because on that date 
was celebrated the birth of the sun (Naialit hivicti) 
who was born to a new life each year after the solstice.^ 
Certain vestiges of the religious of Isis and Cybele lie- 
sides other polytheistic practices perpetuated them¬ 
selves in the adoration of local saints. On the other 
hand as soon as Christianity became a moral power in 
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the world, it imposed itself even on its enemies. The 
Phrygian priests of the Great Mother openly opposed 
their celebration or the vernal equinox to tile Christian 
Easter, and attributed lo the blood shed in the tauro- 
boh urn the redemptive power of the blood of the divine 
Lamb,* 

All these facts constitute a series of very delicate 
problems of chronology and interrelation, and it would 
be rash to attempt to solve them en bloc. Probably 
there is a different answer in each particular case, and 
I am afraid that some cases must always remain un¬ 
solved. We may speak of “vespers of Isis" or of a 
"euchanst of Mithra and Ins companions/' but only 
in the same sense as when we say “the vassal princes 
of the empire" or “Diocletian's socialism/* These are 
tricks of style used to give prominence to a similarity 
anti to establish a parallel strongly am! closely. A 
word is not a demonstration, anti we must be careful 
not to infer an influence from an analogy. Precon¬ 
ceived notions arc always the most serious obstacles 
lo an exact knowledge of the past. Some modem 
writers, like the ancient Church Fathers, are fain to 
sec a sacrilegious parody inspired by the spirit of lies 
m the resemblance between the mysteries and the 
church ceremonies. Other historians seem disposed 
to agree with the Oriental priests, who claimed priority 
for their cults at Rome, and saw a plagiarism of their 
ancient rituals in the Oiristian ceremonies. It would 
appear iliat both are very much mistaken, Resem¬ 
blance does not necessarily presuppose imitation, and 
frequently a similarity of ideas and practices must be 
explained by common origin, exclusive of any borrow¬ 
ing. 
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An illustration will make my thought clearer. The 
votaries of Mfthra likened the practice of their religion 
to military service. When the neophyte joined he was 
compelled to take an oath (jcjcrcwiciirHwi) similar to 
the one required of recruits in the army, and there is no 
doubt that an indelible mark was likewise branded on 
his body with a hot iron. The third degree of the mys¬ 
tical hierarchy was that of +L so]dier +h {miles). Thence¬ 
forward the initiate belonged to the sacred militia of 
the invincible god and fought the powers of evil under 
his orders. Alt these ideas and institutions arc so nutch 
in accord with what we know of Mazdean dualism, in 
which the entire life was conceived as a struggle against 
the malevolent spirits; they are #o mscparfcbfe from the 
history’ even of Mithraism, which always was a sol¬ 
diers* religion, that we cannot doubt they belonged 
to it before its appearance in the Occident. 

On the other hand,, we find similar conceptions in 
Christianity* The society of the faithful—the term is 
still in use—is the "Church Militant" During the 
first centuries the comparison of the church with an 
army was carried out even in details the baptism of 
the neophyte was the oath of fidelity to the flag taken 
by the recruits, Christ was the "emperor" the com¬ 
mander-in-chief + of his disciples, who formed cohorts 
triumphing under his command over the demons: the 
apostates were deserters; the sanctuaries, camps: the 
pious practices, drills and sentTy-duty, and so <m« 

If we consider that the gospel preached peace, that 
for a long time the Christians felt a repugnance to 
military service, where their faith was threatened h we 
are tempted to admit ff priori an influence of the 
belligerent cult of Mitbra upon QtristiaO thought 
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By i this is not the case. The theme of the militia 
Christi appears in the oldest ecclesiastical authors. in 
the epistles of St* Clement and even in those of SL 
Paul, It is impossible to admit an imitation of the 
Mithraic mysteries I hen, because at that period they 
had no importance wliatever* 

But if we extend our researches to tlte history of 
tliat notion p w* shall find that, at least under the em¬ 
pire „ the mystics of Isis were also regarded as forming 
sacred cohorts enlisted in the service of the goddess* 
that previously bi the Stoic philosophy human exist¬ 
ence was frequently likened to a campaign, and that 
even the astrologers called the man who submitted to 
destiny and renounced all revolt a "soldier of fate. 4 
This conception of life, especially of religious life* 
was therefore very popular from the beginning of our 
era. It was manifestly prior both to Christianity and 
to Mithratsm. It developed in the military monarchies 
of the Asiatic Diadochi. Here the soldier was no 
longer a citizen defending hts country* hut tn most 
instances a volunteer bound by a sacred % t ow to the 
person of hts king. Tn the martial states that fought 
for the heritage of the Achemcuidts this personal de¬ 
votion dominated or displaced all national feeling. We 
know the oaths taken by those subjects to their deified 
kings ? They agreed to defend and uphold them even 
at the cost of their own lives* and always to have the 
same friends and the same enemies as they: they dedi¬ 
cated to them not only their actions and words, but 
their very thoughts. Their duty was a complete aban¬ 
donment of their personality' in favor of those monarch* 
who were held the equals of the gods. The sacred 
militia of the mysteries was nothing but this civic 
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morality viewed from the religious standjjoirt. It con* 
founded loyalty with piety. 

As wc see, the researches into the doctrines or prac¬ 
tices common to Christianity and the Oriental mys- 
tefies lead almost always beyond the limits of the 
Roman empire into the Hellenistic Orient. 1 he re¬ 
ligious conceptions which imposed themselves on Latin 
Europe under the Osars* were developed there, and 
it is there w'C must look for the key to enigmas still 
unsolved. It is tme that at present nothing is more 
obscure than the history of the religions that arose in 
Asia when Greek culture came in contact with bar¬ 
barian theology-. It is rarely possible to formulate satis¬ 
factory conclusions with any degree of certainty, anil 
before further discoveries are made we sltall frequently 
be compelled to weigh contrasting probabilities. We 
must frequently throw- out the sounding line into the 
shifting sea of possibility tn order to find secure anchor¬ 
age. But at any rate we perceive with sufficient dis¬ 
tinctness the direction in which the investigations must 
be pursued. 

It is our belief that the main point to !»e cleared 
up is the composite religion of those Jewish or Jewish- 
pagan communities, the worshipers of Hypdsios, the 
Sabbatists, the Sabaziasts and others in which the new 
creed took root during the apostolic age. In those 
communities the Mosaic law had become adapted to 
the sacred usages of the Gentiles even before the hc- 
ginning of our era. and monotheism had made con* 
cessions to idolatry. Many beliefs of the ancient Orient, 
as for instance the ideas of Persian dualism regarding 
the infernal world, arrived in Europe by two reads, the 
more or less orthodox Judaism of the cnmnrnmt.es of 
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the dispersion in which the gospel was accepted imme¬ 
diately, and the pagan mysteries imported from Syria 
or Asia Minor, Certain similarities that surprised and 
shocked the apologists will cease to look strange as soon 
as we reach the distant sources of the channels that 
reunited at Rome. 

But these delicate and complicated researches into 
Origins and relationships belong especially to the his¬ 
tory of the Alexandrian period, Jn considering the 
Roman empire r the principal fact is that the Oriental 
religions propagated doctrines, previous to and later 
side by side with Christianity, that acquired with it 
universal authority at the decline of the ancient world. 
The preaching of the Asiatic priests also unwittingly 
prepared for the triumph of the church which put its 
stamp on the work at which they Itad unconsciously 
labored. 

Through their popular propaganda they liad com¬ 
pletely disintegrated the ancient national faith of the 
Romans, while at the same time the Qesars had grad¬ 
ually destroyed the political particularisrm After their 
advent it was no longer necessary for religion to be 
connected with a state in order to become universal. 
Religion was no longer regarded as a public duty, hut 
as a personal obligation; no longer did it subordinate 
the individual to the city-state, hut pretended above all 
to assure his welfare in this world and especially in the 
world to come. The Oriental mysteries offered their 
notaries radiant perspectives of eternal happiness. Thus 
the focus of morality was changed. The aim became 
to realize the sovereign good in the life hereafter in¬ 
stead of in this world, as the Greek philosophy had 
done. No longer did man act in view of tangible real- 
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ities, but to attain ideal hopes. Existence in this life 
was regarded as a preparation for a sanctified life, as 
a trial whose outcome was to lie either everlasting 
happiness or everlasting pain. 

As we see, the entire system of ethical values was 
overturned. 

The salvation of the soul, which had become the one 
great human care, was especially promised in these 
mysteries ujjon the accurate performance of the sacred 
ceremonies. The rites possessed a power of purifica¬ 
tion and redemption. They made man better and freed 
him from the dominion of hostile spirits. Consequently, 
religion was a singularly important and absorbing 
niatter, and the liturgy could be performed only by a 
clergy tic voting itself entirely to the task. The Asiatic 
gods exacted undivided service; their priests were no 
longer magistrates, scarcely citizens. They devoted 
them selves unreservedly to their ministry, and de¬ 
manded of their adherents submission to their sacred 
authority. 

All these features that we are but deetching here* 
gave the Oriental religions a resemblance to Chris¬ 
tianity, and the reader of tliesc studies will find many 
more points in common among them. These analogies 
are even more striking to us than they were in those 
times because we have become acquainted in India and 
China with religions very different from the Roman 
paganism and from Christianity as well, and because 
the relationships of the two latter strike us more 
strongly on account of the contrast. These theological 
similarities did not attract the attention of the ancients, 
because they scarcely conceived of the existence of 
other possibilities, while differences were what they 
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remarked especially- I am not at all forget ting" how 
considerable these were. The principal divergence 
was that Christianity , by placing God in an ideal sphere 
beyond the confines of this world * endeavored to rid 
itself of every attachment to a frequently abject poly¬ 
theism. Bnt even if we oppose tradition* we cannot 
break with the past that lias formed us F nor separate 
ourselves from the present in which we live- As the 
religious history of the empire is studied more closely, 
the triumph ol the church will, in our opinion, appear 
more and more as the culmination of a long evolution 
of beliefs. Wc can understand the Christianity of the 
fifth century with its greatness and weaknesses, its 
spiritual exaltation and ils puerile superstitions, if w r e 
know the moral antecedents of the world in which it 
developed The faith of the friends of Symmachus 
was much farther removed from the religions ideal of 
Augustus, although they would never have admitted 
iti than that of their opponents in the senate. I hope 
that these studies will succeed in showing how the 
pagan religions from the Orient aided the long con¬ 
tinued effort of Homan society, contented for many 
centuries with a rather insipid idolatry, toward more 
elevated and more pro fount! forms of worship. Pos¬ 
sibly their credulous mysticism deserves as much blame 
as is laid upon the theurgy of neo-Platonism, which 
drew from the same sources of inspiration, but like 
neo-Platonism it has strengthened man's feeling of 
eminent dignity by asserting the divine nature of the 
soul By making inner purity the main object of earthly 
existence, they refined and exalted the psychic life and 
gave it an almost supernatural intensity, which until 
then was unknown in the ancient world. 


preface to the second edition. 

I N this second edition the eight lectures forming the 
reading natter of this book have suffered scarcely 
any change, and. excepting the chapter on Syria, the 
additions are insignificant It would have lieen an 
easy matter to expand them, but 1 did not want these 
lectures to become erudite dissertations, nor the ideas 
which are the essential part of a sketch like the present 
to be overwhelmed by a multiplicity of facts. In gen¬ 
eral I lave therefore limited myself to weeding out 
certain errors that were overlooked, or introduced, m 
the proofreading. 

The notes, however have been radically revised. I 
have endeavored to give expression to the suggestions 
or observations communicated to me by obliging read¬ 
ers: to mention new publications and to utilize the 
results of my own Studies. The index makes it easy 
to find the subjects discussed. 

And here I must again thank my friend Charles 
Michel, who undertook the tedious task of rereading 
the proofs of this book, and whose scrupulous and 
sagacious care las saved me from many nud many a 
blunder 


Paris, France. February, 1909. 
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It 7 E arc? fblld of regarding ourselves as the heirs of 

V V Rume F and we like to think that the Latin genius, 
after having absorticd the genius of Greece, held an 
intellectual anti moral supremacy m the ancient world 
similar to tile one Europe now maintains, and that the 
culture of the peoples that lived under the authority 
of the Csesara was stampeiI forever by their strong 
touch. It is difficult to forget the present entirely and 
to renounce aristocratic pretensions. We find it hard 
to hdievc that the Orient has not always lived, to some 
extent, in the state of humiliation from which it is 
now slowly emerging, and we are inclined to ascribe 
to the ancient inhabitants of Smyrna, Beirut or Alexan¬ 
dria the faults with which the Levantines of to-day 
are being reproached. The growing influence of the 
Orientals that accompanied the decline of the empire 
has frequently been considered a morbid phenomenon 
and a symptom of the slow decomposition of the an¬ 
cient world. Even Renan does not seem to have been 
sufficiently free from an old prejudice when he w r rote 
on this subject : T "That the oldest and most worn out 
civilization should by Its corruption subjugate the 
younger was inevitable.” 

But if we calmly consider the real facts, avoiding 
the optical illusion that makes things in our immediate 
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inanity look larger, we shall form a quite different 
opinion. It i$ beyond all dispute that Rome found the 
point of support of its military power in the Occident. 
The legions from the Danube and the Rhine were al¬ 
ways braver, stronger and better disciplined than those 
from the Euphrates and the Nile, But it is In the Ori¬ 
ent, especially in these countries of +i ofd civilization/ 4 
that wc must look for industry and riches, for technical 
ability and artistic productions, as well as for intelli¬ 
gence- and science* even before Constantine made it the 
center of political power. 

While Greece merely vegetated in a state of poverty, 
humiliation and exhaustion: while Italy suffered de¬ 
population and became unable to provide for her own 
support; while the other countries of Europe were 
hardly out of barbarism; Asia Minor, Egypt and Syria 
gathered the rich harvests Roman peace made possible. 
Their industrial centers cultivated and renewed all the 
traditions that liad caused their former celebrity. A 
more intense intellectual life corresponded with the 
economic activity of these great manufacturing and 
exporting countries. They excelled in every profession 
except that of amis, and even the prejudiced Romans 
admitted their superiority. The menace of an Oriental 
empire haunted the^ imaginations of the first masters 
of the world. Such an empire seems to have been 
the main thought of the dictator Gesar. and the trium¬ 
vir Antony almost realized it. Even Nero thought of 
making Alexandria his capital. Although Rome, sup¬ 
ported by her arm y and the right of might, retained 
the political authority for a long time, she bowed to 
the fatal moral ascendency of more advanced peoples. 
Viewed from this stand point the history of the empire 
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during the first three centuries may be summarised 
as a "peaceful infiltration"* of the Orient into the Occi¬ 
dent.* Thia truth has become evident since the variotu 
aspects of Roman civilisation are being studied in 
greater detail; and before broaching the special sub¬ 
ject of these studies we wish to review a few phases 
of the slow metamorphosis of which the propagation 
of the Oriental religions was one phenomenon. 

In the first place the unit at ion of the Orient show r ed 
itself plainly in political institutions.* To be convinced 
of this fact it is sufficient to compare the government of 
the empire in the time of Augustus with what it had 
become under Diocletian* At the beginning of the 
imperial regime Rome ruled the world but did not 
govern it. She kept the number of her functionaries 
down to a minimum, her provinces were mere unorgan¬ 
ized aggregates of cities where she only exercised po¬ 
lice power, protectorates railier than annexed coun¬ 
tries.* As long as Jaw and order were maintained and 
her citizens, functionaries and merchants could trans¬ 
act their business, Rome was satisfied. She saved 
herself the trouble of looking after the public service 
by leaving broad authority to the cities that had existed 
before her domination, or had been modeled after her. 
The taxes were levied by syndicates of bankers and the' 
public lands rented out. Before the reforms instituted 
by Augustus, even the army was riot an organic and 
permanent force, hut consisted theoretically of troops 
levied before a war and discharged after victory. 

Rome’s institutions remained those of a city. It was 
difficult to apply them to the vast territory she at¬ 
tempted to govern with their aid. They were a clumsy 
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apparatus that worked only by sudden starts, a rudi¬ 
mentary system that could not and did not last. 

What do we find three Centuries later? A strongly 
centralized state in which an absolute ruler, worshiped 
like a god and surrounded by a large court, commanded 
a whole hierarchy of functionaries; cities divested of 
their local liberties and nded by an omnipotent btireau- 
cracy + the old capital herself the first to be dispossessed 
of her autonomy and subjected to prefects. Outside 
of the cities the monarch, whose private fortune was 
identical with the state finances, possessed immense 
domains managed by intendants and supporting a pop¬ 
ulation of serf-colonists. The army was composed 
largely of foreign mercenaries, professional soldiers 
whose pay or bounty consisted of lands on which they 
settled- All these features and many others caused 
the Homan empire to assume the likeness of ancient 
Oriental monarchies, 

it would be impossible to admit that like causes pro¬ 
duce like results, and then maintain that a similarity 
is not sufficient proof of an influence in history. Wher¬ 
ever we can closely follow the successive transforma¬ 
tions of a particular institution, we notice the action 
of the Orient and especially of Egypt. When Rome 
had become a great cosmopolitan metropolis like Alex¬ 
andria, Augustus reorganized k in im hat ton of the 
capital of the Ptolemies. The fiscal reforms of the 
Carsars like the taxes on sales and inheritances, the 
register of land surveys and I he direct collection of 
taxes, were suggested by the very perfect financial sys¬ 
tem of the Lagides,® and it can be maintained that 
their government was the first source from which those 
of modem Europe were derived, through the medium 
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of the Romans. The imperial sahus> superintended 
by a procurator and cultivated by metayers reduced to 
the state of serfs* was an imitation of the ones that 
the Asiatic potentates formerly cultivated through their 
agents. 6 It would be easy to increase this list of ex¬ 
amples. The absolute monarchy, theocratic and bureau¬ 
cratic at the same time* that was the form of govern¬ 
ment of Egypt* Syria and even Asia Minor during the 
Alexandrine period was the ideal on which the deified 
Caesars gradually fashioned the Roman empire. 

One cannot however deny Rome the glory of having 
elaborated a system of private Liw that was logically 
deduced from dearly formulated principles and was 
destined lo become the fundamental law of all civilized 
communities. But even in connection with this private 
law, where the originality of Rome is imcontesicd and 
her preeminence absolute, recent researches liavc shown 
with how r much tenacity the Me Utilized Orient main¬ 
tained its old legal codes, and how much resistance 
local customs* the woof of the life of nations* offered 
to unification. In truth, unification never was realized 
except in theory/ More titan that, these researches 
have proved that the fertile principles of that provin¬ 
cial law. which was sometimes on a higher moral plane 
than the Roman taw\ reacted on the progressive trans¬ 
formation of the old ius chile. And how r could It be 
otherwise ? Were not a great number of famous jurists 
like Ulpian of Tyre and Pa pin San of Hemesa natives 
of Syria? And did not the taw-school of Beirut con¬ 
stantly' grow in importance after the third century, 
until during the fifth century it became the most bril¬ 
liant center of legal education ? Thus Levantines cul- 
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rivaled even the patrimonial field cleared by Scaevola 
and Labeo. 8 

In die austere temple of law the Orient held as yet 
only a minor position ; everywhere else its authority 
was predominant The practical mind of the Romans, 
which made them excellent lawyers, prevented them 
from becoming great scholars. They esteemed pure 
science but little, having small talent for it, and one 
notices that it ceased to be earnestly cultivated wher¬ 
ever their direct domination was established. The great 
astronomer^ mathematicians,, and physicians, like the 
originators or defenders of the great metaphysical sys¬ 
tems, were mostly Orientals. Ptolemy and Plotinus 
were Egyptians, Porphyry' ami lambtichns, Syrians, 
Diosctjrides and Galen, Asiatics. A]3 branches of learn¬ 
ing were affected by the spirit of the Orient. The 
dearest minds accepted the chimeras of astrology and 
magic. Philosophy claimed more and more to derive 
its inspiration from the fabulous wisdom of Chaldea 
and Egypt. Tired of seeking: truth* reason abdicated 
and hoped to find it in a revelation preserved in the 
mysteries of the barbarians, Greek logic strove to co¬ 
ordinate into an harmonious whole the confused tra¬ 
ditions of the Asiatic religions. 

Letters, as well as science, were cultivated chiefly 
by the Orientals. Attention has often been called to 
the fact that those men of letters that were considered 
the purest representatives of the Greek spirit under the 
empire belonged almost without exception to Asia 
Minor, Syria or Egypt The rhetorician Dion Chry¬ 
sostom came from Pntsa in Bithynta, the satirist Lucian 
from Samo&ala in Commageue on the borders of the 
Euphrates. A number of other names could be cited* 
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From Tacit lift and Suetonius down to Antfnianus, there 
was not one author of talent to preserve in Latin the 
memory uf the events that stirred the world of that 
period, hut it was a Bkhynian again, Dion Cassius of 
Nlcea, who, under the Severi, narrated the history of 
the Roman people. 

It is a diaractenstie fact that, besides this literature 
whose language was Greek, others were born, revived 
and developed. The Syriac, derived front the Aramaic 
which was the international language of earlier Asia, 
became again the language of a cultured race with 
Bardesane* of Edessa. The Copts remembered that 
they had sj*oken several dialects derived from the an¬ 
cient Egyptian and endeavored to revive them. North 
of the Tanms even the Armenians began to write and 
|K>hdi their barbarian speech* Christian preaching* 
addressed to the people, took hold of the popular idioms 
anil roused them from their long lethargy* Along the 
Nile as well as on the plains of Mesopotamia or in the 
valleys of Anatolia it proclaimed its new ideas in dia¬ 
lects that had been despised hitherto, and wherever 
the old Orient had not been entirely denationalized 
by Hellenism, it successfully reclaimed its intellectual 
autonomy. 

A revival of native art went hand in hand with this 
linguistic awakening. In no field of intellect lias the 
i[3nsion mentioned above been so complete and lasting 
as in this one. Until a few years ago the opinion pre¬ 
vailed that an “imperial'* art had come into existence 
in the Rome of Augustus and that thence its predomi¬ 
nance had slowly spread to the periphery of the ancient 
world. If it had undergone some special unifications 
in Asia these were due to exotic influences, undoubtedly 
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Assyrian or Persian, Not even the important discov¬ 
eries of M + de Vogue in Hauran* were sufficient to 
prove the emptiness of a theory that was supported by 
our lofty conviction of European leadership. 

Today it is fully proven not only that Rome lias 
given nothing or almost nothing to the Orientals but 
also that she has received quite a little from them. 
Impregnated with Hellenism, Asia produced an aston- 
ishing number of original works of art in the kingdoms 
of the Diadochs, The old processes, the discovery of 
which dates hack to the Chaldeans, the Hittites or the 
subjects of the Pharaohs, were first utilized by the con¬ 
querors of Alexander's empire who conceived a rich 
variety of new types, and created an original style* 
But if during the three centuries preceding our era T 
sovereign Greece played the part of the demiurge who 
creates living beings out of preexisting matter, during 
the three following centuries her productive power be¬ 
came exhausted, her faculty of invention weakened, 
the ancient local traditions revolted against her empire 
and with the help of Christianity overcame it. Trans¬ 
ferred to Byzantium they expanded in a new efflores¬ 
cence and spread over Europe where they paved the 
way for the formation of the Romanesque art of the 
early Middle Ages/® 

Rome, then, far from having established 3icr suzer¬ 
ain ty p was tributary to the Orient in this respect. The 
Orient was her superior in the extent and precision 
of its technical knowledge as well as in the inventive 
genius and ability of its workmen. The Caesars; were 
great builders hut frequently employed foreign help, 
Trajan’s principal architect a magnificent builder, was 
a Syrian, Apollodorus of Damascus/ 1 
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Her Levantine subjects not only taught I Lily the 
artistic solution of architectonic problems like the erec¬ 
tion of a cupola on a rectangular or octagonal edifice, 
but also compelled her to accept their taste* and they 
saturated her with their genius. They imparted to 
her their Jove of luxuriant decoration, and of violent 
polychrumy, and they gave religious sculpture arid 
painting the complicated symbolism that pleased their 
abstruse and subtle minds. 

In those times art was closely connected with in¬ 
dustry, which was entirely manual and individual. 
Tbey learned from each other, they improved and de¬ 
clined together, in short they were inseparable* Shall 
we call the painters that decorated, the architecturally 
fantastic and airy walls of Pompeii in Alexandrian 
or perhaps Syrian taste artisans or artists? And how 
shall we classify the goldsmiths, Alexandrians also, who 
carved those delicate leaves r those picturesque animals, 
those harmoniously elegant or cunningly animated 
groups that cover the phials and goblets of Rosco 
Reale? And descending from the productions of the 
industrial arts to those of industry itself, one might 
also trace the growing influence of the Orient; ortV 
might show r how the action of the great manufacturing 
centers of the East gradually transformed the material 
civilisation of Europe: one might point out how the 
introduction into Gaul** of exotic patterns and pro¬ 
cesses changed the old native industry and gave its 
products a perfection and a popularity hitherto un¬ 
known* But l dislike to insist overmuch on a point 
apparently so foreign to the one now before us. It 
was important however to mention this subject at the 
beginning because in whatever direction scholars of 
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to-day pursue their investigations they always notice 
Asiatic culture slowly supplanting t\\3i of Italy* The 
latter dcvclo'jjo.l only by absorbing elements taken from 
the inexhaustible reserves of the M oid civilizations" of 
which we spoke at the beginning. The Hellcnized 
Orient imposed itself everywhere through its men and 
ks works; it subjected its Latin conquerors to its as¬ 
cendancy in the same manner as it dominated its Ara¬ 
bian conquerors later when it became the civilizer of 
Islam. But in no field of thought was its influence, 
under the empire* so decisive as in religion, because it 
finally brought about the complete destruction of Lhe 
Greco-Latin paganism.'* 

The invasion of the barbarian religions was so o^Mm, 
so noisy and so triumphant that it could not remain 
unnoticed. It attracted the anxious or sympathetic 
attention of the ancient authors, and since the Renais¬ 
sance modem scholars have frequently taken interest 
in it Possibly however they did not sufficiently under¬ 
stand that this religious evolution was not an isolated 
and extraordinary phenomenon, but that it accompanied 
and aided a more general evolution, just as that aided 
it in turn. The tra ns formation of beliefs was intimately 
connected with die establish merit of the monarchy by 
divine right, the development of art. the prevailing 
philosophic tendencies, in fact with all the manifesta¬ 
tions of thought, sentiment and taste. 

We shall attempt to sketch this religious movement 
with its numerous and far-reaching ramifications, First 
we shall try to show what caused the diffusion of the 
Oriental religions, Tn the second place we shall ex¬ 
amine those in particular that originated in Asia Minor, 
Egy pt. Syria and Persia, and we shall endeavor to dis- 
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tinguish tlicir individual characteristics anil estimate 
their value, We shall see, finally t how the ancient 
idolatry was transformed and wltat form it assumed m 
its last struggle against Christianity, whose victory 
was furthered by Asiatic mysteries, although they op¬ 
posed its doctrine, 

* * * 

But Inrforc broaching this subject a preliminary ques¬ 
tion must be answered, Is the study which wt have 
just outfitted possible? What items will be of assistance 
to us in this undertaking? From what sources are we 
to derive our knowledge of the Oriental religions in the 
Roman empire? 

It must l>c admitted that the sources are inadequate 
and have not as yet been sufficiently investigated 

Perhaps no loss rallied by the general wreck of in¬ 
dent literature has been more disastrous I ban that of 
the liturgic Iwvjks of paganism, A few mystic formu¬ 
las quoted Incident ally by pagan or Christian authors 
and a few fragments of hymns in honor of the gods* 4 
are practically all that escaped destruction. In order 
to obtain an idea of what those lost rituals may have 
been one must turn to their Imitations contained In the 
chorus of tragedies, and lo the parodies comic authors 
sometimes made; or Jnok up in hooks of magic the 
plagiarisms that writers of incantations may Itavc com¬ 
mitted/= But all this gives us only a dim reflection 
of the religious ceremonies. Shut out from the sanc¬ 
tuary like profane outsiders, w p e hear only the indistinct 
echo of the sacred songs and not even in imagination 
can we attend the celebration of the mysteries. 

We do not know how the ancients prayed, we can¬ 
not penetrate Into the intimacy of their religious life„ 
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and certain depths of the son! ol antiquity we must 
leave unsounded. If a fortunate windfall could give 
us possession of some sacred book of the later pagan* 
ism its revelations would surprise the world. We 
could witness the performance of those mysterious 
drama* whose symbolic acts commemorated the passion 
of the gods; In company with the believers we could 
sympathize with their sufferings, lament iheir death 
and share in the joy of their return to life. In those 
vast collections of arcliaie riles that hazily perpetuated 
the memory of abolished creeds we would find tradi¬ 
tional formulas couched in obsolete language that was 
scarcely understood, naive prayers conceived by the 
faith of the earliest ages, sanctified by the devotion 
of past centuries, and almost ennobled by the joys and 
sufferings of past generations. We would also read 
those hymns in which philosophic thought found ex¬ 
pression in sumptuous allegories 1 * or humbled itself be* 
fore the omnipotence of the infinite, poems of which 
only a few stoic effusions celebrating the creative or 
destructive fire, or expressing a complete surrender 
to divine fate can give us some idea. 1 ' 

But everything is gone, and thus we lose the pos¬ 
sibility of studying from the original documents the 
internal development of the pagan religions. 

We should fed this loss less keenly if we possessed at 
least the W’orks of Greek and Latin mythograpliers on 
!he subject of foreign divinities like the voluminous 
books published during the second century by Eusebius 
and Pallas on the Mysteries of Mxthra. But those 
works were thought devoid of interest or even dan¬ 
gerous by the devout Middle Ages, and they are not 
likely to have survived the fall of paganism. The 
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treatises on mythology that have been preserved deal 
almost entirely with the ancient Hellenic fables made 
famous by the classic writers, to the neglect of the 
Oriental religions. 1 * 

As a rule, all we find in literature on this subject 
are a few incidental remarks and passing allusions. 
History is incredibly poor in that respect. This poverty 
of information was caused in the first place bv a nar¬ 
rowness of view cliaracteristic of the rhetoric cultivated 
by historians of the classical period and especially of 
the empire. Politics and the wars of the rulers, the 
dramas, the intrigues and even the gossip of the courts 
and of the official world were of much higher interest 
to them than the great economic or religious transfor¬ 
mations. Moreover, there is no period of the Roman 
empire concerning which we are so little informed as 
tire third century- precisely the one during which the 
Oriental religions reached the apogee of their power. 
From Herodianus and Dion Cassius to the Byrantints, 
anti from Suetonius to Ammianus Mareellinus. alt nar¬ 
ratives of any importance have been lost, and this 
deplorable blank in historic tradition is particularly 
fatal to the study of paganism. 

It ts a strange fact that light literature concerned 
itself more with these grave questions. The rites of 
the exotic religions stimulated the Imagination of the 
satirists, and the pomp of the festivities furnished the 
novelists with brilliant descriptive matter, Juvenal 
laughs at the mortifications of the devotees of Isis; in 
his Nicronwnry Lucian parodies the interminable puri¬ 
fications of the magi, atid in the Metamorphoses Apu- 
Icius relates the various scenes of an initiation into 
the mysteries of Isis with the fervor of a neophyte and 
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the studied refinement of a rhetorician. But as a rule 
we find only incidental remarks and superficial obser¬ 
vations in the authors. Not even the precious treatise 
On the Syrian Goddess, in which Lucian tells of a 
visit to the temple of Mierapolis and repeats his con¬ 
versation with the priests, has any depth. What he 
relates is the impression of an intelligent, curious and 
above all an ironical traveler/® 

In order to obtain a more perfect initiation and a less 
f ragmen tan.’ insight into the doctrines taught by the 
Oriental religions, we are compel led to him to two 
kinds of testimony, inspired by contrary tendencies but 
equally suspicions: the testimony of the philosophers, 
and that of the fathers of the church. The Stoics and 
the Platonists frequently took an interest fn the re- 
hgimts beliefs of the barbarians^ and it is to them thar 
ive arc indebted for the possession of highly valuable 
data on this subject. Plutarch's treatise fits and Osiris 
is a source whose importance h appreciated even by 
Eg>plologisis^ whom it aids in reconstructing the leg¬ 
ends of those divinities/® But the philosophers very 
seldom expounded foreign doctrines objectively and 
iW tfieir own sake. They embodied them in their sys¬ 
tems as a means of proof or illustration; they sur¬ 
rounded them with personal exegesis or drowned them 
in transcendental commentaries: in short, they claimed 
to discover their own ideas in them, It is al ways rtiffi- 
eult and sometimes impossible to distinguish the dog¬ 
mas from the self-confident interpretations which are 
usually as incorrect as possible. 

The writings of the ecclesiastical authors, although 
prejudiced, are very fertile sources of information, hut 
in perusing them one must guard against another kind 
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o£ error. By a peculiar irony of fate those contro¬ 
versialists arc to-day in many Instances our only aid 
in reviving the idolatry they attempted to destroy. Al¬ 
though die Oriental religions were the must dangerous 
and most persistent adversaries of Christian ity h the 
works of tlw Christian writers do not supply as abun¬ 
dant information as one might suppose. The reason 
for this is that the fathers of the church often show a 
certain reserve in speaking of idolatry, and affect to 
recall its monstrosities only in guarded terms. More¬ 
over, as we shall sec later ou r Ji the apologists at the 
fourth century were frequently behind the times as to 
I he evolution of doctrines, and drawing on literary 
tradition, from epicureans and skeptics* they fought 
especially tlie beliefs of the ancient Grecian and Italian 
religions that had been abolished or were dying out, 
while they neglected the living beliefs of the contempo¬ 
rary world, 

Some of these polemicists nevertheless directed their 
attacks against the divinities of the Orient and their 
Latin votaries. Either they derived their information 
from converts or they had been pagans themselves 
during their youth. This was the case with Firmicus 
Mat emu s who has written a bad treatise on astrology 
and finally fought the Error of the Prof an* RetigUm*. 
However, the question always arises as to how much 
they can havt known of the esoteric doctrines and the 
ritual ceremonies, the secret of which was jealously 
guarded* They boast so loudly of their power to dis¬ 
close these abominations, that they incur the suspicion 
that the discretion of the initiates baffled their curiosity* 
In addition they were too ready to believe all the calum¬ 
nies that were circulated against the pagan mysterki. 
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calumnies directed against occult sects of all times and 
against the Christians themselves. 

In short, the literary tradition is not very rich and 
frequently little worthy of belief- While it is com¬ 
paratively considerable for the Egyptian religions be¬ 
cause they were received by the Greek world as early 
as the period of the Ptolemies, and because letters and 
science were always cultivated at Alexandra, it is even 
less important for Phrygia, although Cybele was Hel- 
lenized and Latinized very early, and excepting the 
tract by Lucian on die goddess of Hierapolis it is 
almost nothing for the Syrian, Cappadocian and Per¬ 
sian religions. 

The insufficiency of the data supplied by writers in¬ 
creases the value of information furnished by epi¬ 
graphs and archeological documents* whose number is 
steadily growing. The inscriptions possess a certainty 
and precision that ^ frequently absent in the phrases 
of the writers. They citable one to draw' important 
conclusions as to the dates of propagation and disap¬ 
pearance of the various religions, their extent, the 
quality and social rank of their votaries, the sacred 
hierarchy anti sacerdotal personnel, the constitution 
of the religious communities, the offerings made to the 
gods, and the ceremonies performed in their honor: 
in short, conclusions as to the secular and profane 
history of these religions, and in a certain measure 
their ritual. But the conciseness of the lapidary style 
and the constant repetition of stereotyped formulas 
naturally render that kind of text hardly explicit and 
sometimes enigmatical. There are dedications tike the 
Nama Sebcsio engraved upon the great Mithra lias- 
relief preserved in the Louvre, that caused a number of 
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dissertations to be written without any one explain¬ 
ing it. And besides, in a genera! way, epigraphy gives 
us but little information about the liturgy and almost 
nothing regarding the doctrines. 

Archeology must endeavor to fill the enormous blanks 
left by the written tradition; the monuments, especially 
the artistic ones* have not as yet Iieen collected with 
sufficient care nor interpreted with sufficient method. 
By studying the arrangement of the temples and the 
religious furniture that adorned them, one can at the 
same time determine part of the liturgic ceremonies 
which took place there. On the other hand, the crit¬ 
ical interpretation of statuary relics enables us to re¬ 
construct w ith sufficient correctness certain sacred leg¬ 
ends and to recover part of I he theology of the mys¬ 
teries. Unlike Greek art, the religious art at the close 
of paganism did not seek, or sought only incidentally* 
to elevate the soul through the contemplation of an 
ideal of divine beauty. True to the traditions of the 
ancient Orient, it tried to edify and to instruct at the 
same time*" Tt told the history of the gods and the 
world in cycles of pictures, or it expressed through 
symbols the subtle conceptions of theology and even 
certain doctrines of profane science, like the struggle 
of the four elements ; just as during the Middle Ages, 
so the artist of the empire Interpreted the ideas of the 
clergy, teaching the believers by means of pictures and 
rendering the highest religious conceptions intelligible 
to the humblest minds. But to read this mystic book 
whose pages are scattered in our museums we must 
laboriously look for its key, and we cannot take for a 
guide and cxegetist some Vincent de Beauvais of Dio¬ 
cletian's period** as when looking over the marvelous 
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sculptured encyclopedias in our Gothic cathedrals, Our 
position h frequently similar to that of a scholar of 
the year -1000 who would undertake to write the his¬ 
tory of the Passion from the pictures of the fourteen 
stations, or to study she veneration of the saints from 
the statues found in the ruins of our churches. 

But, as far as the Oriental religions are concerned, 
the results of all the laborious investigations now being 
made in the classical countries can be indirectly con¬ 
trolled, and this is a great advantage. To-day we are 
tolerably well acquainted with the old religions of 
Egypt, Babylonia and Persia. We read and translate 
correctly the hieroglyphics of the Nile, the cuneiform 
tablets of Mesopotamia and the sacred books, Zend or 
Pah lari, of Parsceism, Religions history has profited 
more by their deciphering than the history of politics 
or of civilization. In Syria also, the discovery of Ara¬ 
maic and Phoenician inscriptions and the excavations 
made in temptes have in a certain measure covered 
the deficiency of information in the Bible or in the 
Greek writers on Semitic paganism. Even Asia Minor* 
that is to say the uplands of Anatolia, is beginning 
to reveal herself to explorers ah hough almost all the 
great sanctuaries, Pcssjnus. the two Comanas, Casta- 
bata, are as yet buried underground. We can, there¬ 
fore, even now form a fairly exact idea of the beliefs 
of some of the countries that sent the Oriental mys¬ 
teries to Rome. To tell the truth, these researches 
have not been pushed far enough to enable us to state 
precisely what form religion bad assumed in those re¬ 
gions at the time they came into contact with Ttaly, 
and we should be likely to commit very strange errors, 
if we brought together practices that may have been 
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separated by thousands of years. It is a task reserved 
for the future to establish a rigorous chronology in this 
matter, to determine the ultimate phase tliat the evolu¬ 
tion of creeds in all regions of the Levant had reached 
at the beginning of our era, and to connect them with¬ 
out interrupt ion of continuity to the mysteries prac¬ 
ticed in the Latin world, the secrets of which archeo¬ 
logical researches are slowly bringing to light. 

We are still far from welding all the Sinks of this 
long chain firmly together; the orientalists and the 
classical philologists cannot, as yel T slake hands across 
the Mediterranean, We raise only one comer of Isis's 
veil, and scarcely guess a part of the revelations that 
were, even formerly, reserved for a pious and chosen 
few. Xevcrthekss wc have reached, on the road of 
certainty, a summit from which we can overlook the 
field that our successors will clear. In the course of 
these lectures I shall attempt to give a summary of the 
essential results achieved by the erudition of the nine* 
tcenth century and to draw from them a few conclu¬ 
sions that will, possibly, he provisional. The invasion 
of the Oriental religions that destroyed the ancient 
religions and national ideals of the Romans also rad¬ 
ically transformed the society and government of the 
empire, and in view of this fact it would deserve the 
historian's attention even if it had not foreshadowed 
and prepared the final victory of Christianity. 
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HEN, during the fourth century, the weakened 



V V empire split asunder like an overburdened scale 
whose beam is broken, this political divorce perpetu¬ 
ated a moral separation that had existed for a long 
time. The opposition between the Greto-OrictUal and 
the Latin worlds manifests itself especially in religion 
and in the attitude taken by the central power toward it 
Occidental paganism was almost exclusively Latin 
under the empire. A iter the annexation of Spain, Gaul 
and Brittany, the old Iberian, Celtic and other religions 
w ere unable to keep up the unequal struggle against 
the more advanced religion of the conquerors. The 
marvelous rapidity with which the literature of the 
civilizing Romans was accepted by the subject peoples 
has frequently been pointed out. Its influence was felt 
in the temples as well as in the forum; it transformed 
the prayers to the gods as well as the conversation be¬ 
tween men. Resides, it was part of the political pro¬ 
gram of the Gesars to make the adoption of the Roman 
divinities general, and Ihe government imposed the 
rules of its sacerdotal law as well as the principles of 
its public and civil law upon its new subjects. The 
municipal laws prescribed the election of pontiffs and 
augurs in common with the judicial duumvirs. In 
Gaul dru id ism > with its oral traditions embodied in 
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long poems* perished and disappeared less on account 
of the police measure; directed against l! than in con¬ 
sequence of its voluntary relinquishment by ilie Celts* 
as soon as they came under the ascendency of I .atin 
culture. In Spain it is difficult to find any traces of the 
aboriginal religions. Even in Africa, where the Punic 
religion was far more developed, it maintained itself 
only by assuming an entirely Roman appearance. Haal 
became Saturn and Eshmoun yEsculapius. It is doubt¬ 
ful if there was one temple tn all the provinces of Italy 
and Gaul where, at the time of the disappearance of 
idolatry, the ceremonies were celebrated according to 
native rites and in the local idiom. To this exclusive 
predominance of I^aiin Is due the fact that it remained 
the only liturgic language of the Occidental church* 
which here as in many other cases perpetuated a pre¬ 
existing condition and maintained a unity previously 
established. By imposing her speech upon the inhabi¬ 
tants of Ireland and Germany, Christian Rome simply 
continued the work of assimilation in the barbarian 
provinces subject to her Influence that she itad begun 
while pagan. ] 

Tn the Orient* however, the churches that arc sep¬ 
arate fmm the Greek orthodoxy use, even tc^lay, a 
variety of dialects calling tn mind the great diversity 
of races formerly subject to Rome. Tn those times 
twenty varieties of speech translated the religious 
thought of the peoples joined under the dominion of 
Ibe Caesars* At the beginning of our era Hellenism 
had not yet conquered the uplands of Anatolia, 1 nor 
central Syria, nor the divisions of Egypt Annexation 
to the empire might retard and in certain regions 
weaken I he power of expansion of Greek civilization. 
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but it could not substitute Latin culture for it^ except 
around the camps of (be legions guarding the frontier 
and in a very few colonies. It especially benefitted the 
individuality of each region. The native religions re¬ 
tained aN their prestige ourl independence* In their 
ancient sanctuaries that took rank with the richest and 
most famous of the world, a |w\verful clergy’ continued 
lo practise ancestral devotions according to barbarian 
rites, and frequently in a liarbarian tongue. The tra¬ 
ditional liturgy, everywhere performed with scrupu¬ 
lous respect, remained Egyptian or Semitic, Phrygian 
or Persian, according to the locality. 

Neither pontifical law nor augural science ever ob¬ 
tained credit Outside of the Latin world, It it a char¬ 
acteristic fact that the worship of the deified emperors, 
the only official worship required of every one by the 
government as a proof of loyalty, should have orig¬ 
inated of its own accord in Asia, received its inspira¬ 
tion from the purest monarchic traditions, and revived 
in form and spirit the veneration accorded to the Dia- 
dochi by their subjects. 

Not only were the gods of Egypt and Asia never 
supplanted like those of Gaul or Spain, but they soon 
crossed the seas and gained worshipers in every' Latin 
province. Isis and Seraph, Cybele and Attss, the Syr¬ 
ian Baals, Saba?ins and Mithra were honored by 
brotherhoods of believers as far as the remotest limits 
of Germany. The Oriental reaction that we perceive 
from the beginning of our era, in studying the history 
of art, literature, and philosophy, manifested itself 
with incomparably greater power In the religious 
sphere. First, there w p as a slow- infiltration of despised 
exotic religions, (hen. toward the end of the first cen- 
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tury, the Oraifes, tlie Nile and the HalyS* to use the 
words of Juvenal, flowed into the Tiber, to the great 
indignation of I he old Romans. Finally* a bund ref 1 
years later, an influx of Egyptian, Semitic and Per* 
siaii beliefs and conceptions took place that threatened 
to submerge all that the Greek and Roman gentus had 
laboriously built up. What called forth and permitted 
this spiritual commotion, of which the triumph of 
Christianity was the outcome? Why was the influence 
of the Orient strongest in the religious field? These 
questions claim our attention. Like all great phenom¬ 
ena of history* this particular one was determined by 
a number of influences that concurred in producing it. 
In the mass of half-known particulars that brought it 
about, certain factors or leading causes, of which every 
011 c has in turn been considered the most important* 
may he distinguished. 

If we yielded to the tendency of many excellent 
minds of to-day and regarded history as the resultant 
of economic and social forces, it would be easy to show 
their influence in that great religious movement. The 
industrial and commercial preponderance of the Orient 
was manifest for there were situated the principal cen¬ 
ters of production and export. The ever increasing 
traffic with the Levant induced mercliants to establish 
themselves in Italy, in Gaul. in the Dannbian coun¬ 
tries, in Africa and In Spain; in some dries they formed 
real colonies. The Syrian emigrants were especially 
numerous. Compliant, quick and diligent* they went 
wherever they expected profit, and their colonies, scat¬ 
tered as far as the north of Gaul were centers for the 
religious propaganda of paganism just as the Jewish 
commonilies of the Diaspora were for Christian preach- 
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mg. Italy not only bought her grain from Egy pt, she 
imported men also; she ordered slaves from Phrygia, 
Cappadocia, Syria and Alexandria to cultivate her de¬ 
populated fields and perform the domestic duties in 
her palaces. Who can tell what influence chamber- 
maids from Antioch or Memphis gained over the minds 
of their mistresses ? At the same time the necessities 
of war removed officers and men from the Euphrates 
to the Rhine or to the outskirts of the Sahara, and 
everywhere they remained faithful to the gods of their 
far-away country. The requirements of the govern¬ 
ment transferred functionaries and their clerks* the 
Tatter frequently of servile birth, into the most distant 
provinces* Finally, the ease of communtcatioii, due 
to the good roads, increased the frequency and extent 
of travel. 

Thus the exchange of products, men and ideas neces¬ 
sarily increased, and it might be maintained that theoc¬ 
racy was a necessary consequence of the mingling of 
the races, that the gods of the Orient followed the great 
commercial and social currents, and that I heir estab¬ 
lishment in the Occident was a natural result of the 
movement that drew the excess population of the 
Asiatic cities and rural districts into the less thickly 
inhabited countries. 

These reflections, which could be developed at some 
length, surely show the way in which the Oriental re¬ 
ligions spread. It is certain that the merchants acted 
as missionaries in the seaports and places of commerce, 
the soldiers on the frontiers and in the capital, the 
slaves m the city homes,* in the rural districts and in 
public affairs. But wdiile this acquaints us with the 
means and the agents of the diffusion of those religions* 
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it tells us nothing of the reasons for their adoption hv 
the Romans, We perceive the how. hut not the whv, 
of their sudden expansion. Especially imperfect is our 
understanding of the reasons for the difference between 
the Orient and the Occident pointed out above* 

An example will make my meaning clear* A Okie 
divinity. Epdfle^ was held in particular honor as the 
protectress of horses, as we all know. The Gallic 
horsemen worshiped her wherever they were cantoned; 
her monuments have been found scattered from Scot* 
land to Transylvania. And yct e although this goddess 
enjoyed the same candi-ttnns as. for instance. Jupiter 
DoHchenus whom the cohorts of Comm a gene intro¬ 
duced into Europe, it does not appear that she ever 
received the homage of many strangers; it does not 
appear, above all p that d'ruidism ever assumed the shape 
of “mysteries of Epona M into which Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans would have asked to he initiated. It was too 
deficient in the intrinsic strength of the Oriental re¬ 
ligions. to make proselytes. 

Other historians arid thinkers of to-day prefer to 
apply the laws of natural science to religious phenom¬ 
ena: and the theories about the variation of species 
find nn unforeseen application here. It is maintained 
that the immigration of Orientals, of Syrians in par¬ 
ticular, was considerable enough to provoke an altera¬ 
tion and rapid deterioration in the robust Italic and 
Celtic races, In addition, a social status contrary to 
nature, and a had political regime effected the destruc¬ 
tion of the strongest, the extermination of the best and 
the ascendancy of the worst elements nf the population. 
This multitude. Corrupted by deleterious cross-breeding 
and weakened by bad selection, became unable to op- 
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pose the invasion of the Asiatic chimeras and aberra¬ 
tions. A lowering of the intellectual level and the dis- 
appearance of the critical spirit accompanied the de¬ 
cline of morals and the weakening; of olia racier. In 
tire evolution of beliefs the triumph of the Orient de¬ 
noted a regression toward barbarism, a return to the 
remote origins of faith and to the worship of natural 
forces. This is a brief outline of explanations recently 
proposed and received with some favor* 

It cannot be denied that souls and morals appear to 
have become coarser during the Roman decline. So¬ 
ciety as a whole was deplorably lacking in imagination, 
intellect anti taste. It seemed afflicted with a kind of 
cerebral anemia and incurable sterility, The impaired 
reason accepted the coarsest superstitions, the most 
extreme asceticism and most extravagant theurgy. It 
resembled an organism incapable of defending itself 
against contagion. All this is partly true: but the 
theories summarized proceed from an incorrect coll¬ 
ection of things; In reality they are based on the illu¬ 
sion that Asia, tinder the empire, was inferior to 
Fvurope. While the triumph of the Oriental religions 
sometimes assumed the appearance of an awakening 
of savagery, these religions in reality represented a 
more advanced type in the evolution of religious forms 
than the ancient national devotions. They were less 
primitive, less simple, and, if I may use the expression, 
provided with more organs than the old Greco-Roman 
idolatm We have indicated this on previous occa¬ 
sions. and hope to bring it out with perfect dearness m 
the course of these studies. 

It is hardly necessary to state that a great religious 
conquest can be explained only on moral grounds. 
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Whatever pan must bp ascribed to the instinct of imi¬ 
tation ami the contagion of example, in the last anal¬ 
ysis wc are always face to face with a series of indi¬ 
vidual conversions. The mysterious affinity of minds 
is as much due to reflection as to the continued and 
almost unconscious influence of confused aspirations 
that produce faitlu The obscure gestation of a new 
ideal is accomplished with pangs of anguish. Violent 
struggles must have disturbed the souls of l he masses 
when they were torn away from their old ancestral 
religions, or more often from indifference, by those 
exacting gods who demanded a surrender of the en¬ 
tire person, a deletion an the etymological meaning of 
the word. The consecration to Isis of the hero of 
Apuleius was the result of a call, of an appeal, by the 
goddess who wanted the neophyte to enlist in her sacred 
militia/ 

If it is true that every conversion involves a psycho¬ 
logical crisis, a transformation of the intimate per¬ 
sonality of the individual, this is especially true of the 
propagation of the Oriental religions. Bom outside 
of the narrow limits of the Roman city, they grew up 
frequently in hostility to it, and were international, 
consequently individual. The bond that formerly kept 
devotion centered upon the erty or the tribe* upon the 
gens or the family, was broken. In place of the ancient 
social groups communities of Initiates came into exist¬ 
ence, who considered themselves brothers no matter 
where they came from. 5 A god, conceived of as being 
universal, received every mortal as his child. When¬ 
ever these religions had any relation to the state they 
were no longer called upon to support old municipal 
or social institutions, but to lend their strength to the 
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authority of a sovereign regarded as [he eternal lord 
of the whole world jointly with God himself. In die 
circles of the mystics, Asiatics mingled with Romans, 
and slaves with high functionaries. The adoption of 
the same faith made the poor freedman the equal and 
sometimes the superior, of the decurion and the clans- 
simus. All submitted to the same rules and participated 
in the same festivities, in which the distinctions of an 
aristocratic society and the differences of blood and 
country were obliterated* The distinctions of race and 
nationality, of magistrate and father of a family. of 
patrician and plebeian, of citizen and foreigner, were 
abolished; all were but men, and in order to recruit 
members, those religions worked upon man and his 
diaractcr. 

In order to gain the masses and the cream of Roman 
society fas they did for a whole century) the barbarian 
mysteries had to possess a powerful charm, they had 
to satisfy the deep wants of the human soul, and their 
strength had to be superior to that of the ancient Grcco- 
Roman religion. To explain the reasons for their vic¬ 
tory we must try to reveal the nature of tins superior¬ 
ity—I mean their su| Priority in the struggle, without 
assuming innate superiority. 

I believe that we can define it by stating that those 
religions gave greater satisfaction first, to the senses 
and passions, secondly, to the intelligence, finally, and 
above all. to the conscience. 

Tn the first place, they appealed more strongly to the 
senses. This was their most obvious feature, and it has 
been pointed out more often than any other. Perhaps 
there never was a religion so cold and prosaic as the 
Roman. Being subordinated to polities, it sought. 
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above all, to secure the protection of the pods for the 
state and to avert the effects of their malevolence by 
the strict execution of appropriate practices. It entered 
into a contract with the celestial powers from which 
mutual obligations arose: sacrifices on one side, favors 
on the other. The pontiffs, who were also magistrates, 
regulated the religious practices with the exact preci¬ 
sion of jurists F as far as we know rhe prayers were all 
couched in formulas as dry and verbose as notarial 
Instruments. The liturgy reminds one of the ancient 
civil law on account of the minuteness of its present 
Lions, This religion looked suspiciously at the abandon¬ 
ment of the soul to the ecstasies of devotion. It re¬ 
pressed. by force if necessary, the exuberant manifes¬ 
tations of too ardent faith and everything that was 
not in keeping with the grave dignity befitting the 
relations of a ch*is Rommus with a god. The Jews 
had the same scrupulous respect as the Romans for a 
religious code and formulas of the past, fL but in spite 
of their dry and minute practices, the legalism of the 
Pharisees stirred the heart more strongly than did 
Roman formal ism/ +in 

Lacking the recognized authority of official creeds, 
the Oriental religions had to appeal to the passions of 
the individual in order to make proselytes. They at¬ 
tracted men first by the disturbing seductiveness of 
their mysteries, where terror and hope were evoked, in 
turns, and charmed them by the pomp of their festiv¬ 
ities and the magnificence of their processions. Men 
were fascinated by the languishing songs and intoxi¬ 
cating melodies* Above alt these religions taught men 
how to reach that blissful state in which the soul was 
freed from the tyranny of the body and of suffering. 
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and lost itself in raptures. They led to ecstasy either 
by mean* of nervous tension resulting from continued 
maceration and fervent contemplation or by more ma- 
terial means like the stimulation of vertiginous dances 
and duszy music, or even by the absorption of fer¬ 
mented liquors after a long abstinence.''as in the case 
of the priests of the Great Mother. In mysticism it is 
easy to descend from the sublime to the vile. 

Even the gods, with whom the believers thought they 
were uniting themselves in their mystic outbursts, were 
more human and sometimes more sensual than those 
of the Occident 1 he latter had that quietude of sotd 
in which the philosophic morality of the Greeks saw a 
privilege of the sage ; in the serenity of Olympus they 
enjoyed perpetual youth r they were Immortals. The 
divinities of the Orient, on the contrary, suffered and 
died, but only to revive again. 11 Osiris, Attis and 
Adonis were mourned like mortals by wife or mistress, 
Isis, Cyhele or Astarte. With them the mystics moaned 
for their deceased god and later, after he had revived, 
celebrated with exultation hts birth to a new life. Or 
else they joined in the passion of Mfthra. condemned 
to create the world in suffering. This common grief 
and joy were often expressed with savage violence, by 
Woody mutilations, long wails of despair, and extrav¬ 
agant acclamations, The manifestations of the extreme 
fanaticism of those barbarian races that had not been 
touched by Greek skepticism and the very ardor of 
their faith inflamed the souls of the multitudes attracted 
by the exotic gods. 

The Oriental religions touched even- chord of sensi¬ 
bility and satisfied the thirst for religious emotion that 
the austere Roman creed had been tmahfr to quench. 
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But at the same time they satisfied the intellect more 
fully* and this is my second point. 

In very car]}- times Greece—later imitated by Rome 
—became resolutely rationalistic: her greatest original¬ 
ity lies here. Her philosophy was purely lakal; thought 
was unrestrained by any sacred tradition; it even pre¬ 
tended to pass judgment upon these traditions and con¬ 
demned or approved of them. Being sometimes hos¬ 
tile,. sometimes indifferent and some times conciliatory* 
it always remained independent of faith, But while 
Greece thus freed herself from the fetters of a super¬ 
annuated mythology, and openly and boldly constructed 
those systems of metaphysics by means of which she 
claimed to solve the enigmas of the universe, her re¬ 
ligion lost its vitality and dried up because it lacked 
the strengthening nourishment of reflection. It be¬ 
came a thing devoid of sense + whose raison d'etrt was 
no longer understood; it embodied dead ideas and an 
obsolete conception of the world. In Greece as well as 
at Rome it was reduced to a collection of unintelligible 
rites, scrupulously and mechanically reproduced with¬ 
out addition or omission because they had been prac¬ 
tised by the ancestors of long ago, and formulas 
hallowed by the mas maimtm . that were no longer 
understood or sincerely cherished. Never did a people 
of advanced culture have a more infantile religion. 

The Oriental civilizations on the contrary were sacer¬ 
dotal in character. As in medieval Europe, the schol¬ 
ars of Asia and Egypt ivcrc priests. In the tem¬ 
ples the nature of the gods and of man were not the 
only subjects of discussion; mathematics, astronomy, 
medicine, philology and history were also studied. The 
successors of Berostts, a priest from Babylonia, and 
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Maractho, a priest from Heliopolis, were considered 
deeply versed in ad intellectual disciplines as late as the 
Li me of Strabo, J 5 

This state of affairs proved detrimental to the prog¬ 
ress of science. Researches were conducted according 
to preconceived ideas and were perverted through 
strange prejudices. Astrology and magic were the 
monstrous fruit of a hybrid union. But all this cer¬ 
tainly gave religion a power it had never possessed 
either in Greece or Rome. 

Ail results of observation, all conquests of thought, 
were used by an erudite clergy to attain the principal 
object of their activities, the solution of the problem 
of the destiny of man and matter, and of the relations 
of heaven and earth. An ever enlarging conception of 
tfie universe kept transforming tlie modes of belief. 
Faith presumed to enslave 3>oEh physics and metaphys¬ 
ics. The credit of every discovery was given to the 
gods. Thoth in Egypt and Bel in Ota Idea were the 
revealers not only of theology and the ritual, hut of all 
human knowledge.^ The names of the Oriental Hip- 
parchi and Enel ids who solved the first problems of 
astronomy and geometry were unknown; but a con¬ 
fused and grotesque literature made use of the name 
and authority of Hermes Trisusegistiis. The doctrines 
of the planetary spheres and the opposition of the four 
elements were made to support systems of anthro¬ 
pology and of morality: the theorems of astronomy 
were used to establish an alleged method of divination; 
formulas of incantation, supposed to subject divine 
powers to the magician, were combined with chemical 
experiments and medical prescriptions. 

This Intimate union of erudition and faith continued 
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in the Latin world. Theology became more and more 
a process of deification of the principles or agents dis¬ 
covered by science and a worship of lime regarded as 
the first cause, the stars whose course determined the 
events of this world, the four elements whose innumer¬ 
able combinations produced the natural phenomena, 
and especially the stm which preserved heat, fertility 
and life. The dogmas of the mysteries of Mithra were, 
to a certain extent, the religious expression of Roman 
physics and astronomy. In all forms of paniheisn the 
knowledge of nature appears to be inseparable from 
that of God.** Art itself complied more and more 
with the tendency to express erudite ideas by subtle 
symbolism, and it represented in allegorical figures the 
relations of divine powers and cosmic forces, like the 
sky, the earth, the ocean, the planets, the constellations 
and the winds. The sculptors engraved on stone every¬ 
thing man thought and taught. In a genera! way the 
belief prevailed that redemption and salvation depended 
on the revelation of certain truths, on a knowledge of 
the gods, of the world and of our person, and piety 
became gnosis. |S 

But, you will say, since in the classic age philosophy 
also claimed to lead to morality through instruction 
and to acquaint man with the supreme good, why did 
it yield to Oriental religions that were in reality neither 
original nor innovating? Quite right, and if a power¬ 
ful rationalist school possessed of a good critical 
method, had led the minds, we may believe that it 
would have checked the invasion of the barbarian mys¬ 
teries or at least limited their field of action. However, 
as has frequently been pointed out, even in ancient 
Greece the philosophic critics had very If (tie hold 
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1 >opuLar religion obstinately faithful to its inherited 
superstitious form?. But bow many second century 
mirnl? shared Lucian's skepticism in regard to the dog¬ 
matic system?! The various sects were fighting each 
other for ever so long without convincing one another 
of their alleged error. The satirist of Samosata en¬ 
joyed opposing their exclusive pretension* while he 
himself reclined on the M sol't pillow p of doubt/' But 
only intelligent minds could delight in doubt or sur¬ 
render to it: the masses wanted certainties. There was 
nothing to revive confidence in the power of a decrepit 
and threadbare science. Xo great discovery trans¬ 
formed the conception of the universe. Nature no 
longer betrayed her secrets, the earth remained unex¬ 
plored and the past inscrutable. Every branch of 
knowledge was forgotten. The world cursed with 
sterility, could but repeat itself; it had the poignant 
appreciation of its own decay and impotence. Tired 
of fruitless re*carches p the mind surrendered to die 
necessity of believing. Since the intellect was unable 
to formulate a consistent Rile of life faith alone could 
supply it, and the multitudes gravitated toward the 
temples, where the truth* taught to man In earlier 
days by the Oriental gods were revealed. The standi 
adherence of past generations to beliefs and rites of 
unlimited antiquity seemed to guarantee their truth and 
efficacy. This current was so strong that philosophy 
itsel f was swept toward mysticism anil the neo-Ptetonist 
school became a theurgy. 

The Oriental mysteries, then, could stir the soul by 
amusing admiration and terror* pity and enthusiasm in 
turn. They gave the intellect the illusion of learned 
depth and absolute certainty and finally—our third 
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point—they satisfied conscience as well as passion and 
reason* Among the complex causes that guaranteed 
their domination p this was without doubt the most 
effective. 

fn every period of their history the Romans, unlike 
the Greeks in this respect, judged theories and insti¬ 
tutions especially by thdr practical results. They al¬ 
ways had a soldier's and business man's contempt for 
metaphysicians. It is a matter of frequent observation 
that the philosophy of the Latin world neglected meta¬ 
physical speculations and concentrated its attention on 
morals, just as later the Roman church left to the subtle 
Hellenes the interminable controversies over the es¬ 
sence of the divine logos and the double nature of 
Christ. Questions that could rouse and divide her were 
those having a direct application to life, like the doc¬ 
trine of grace. 

The old religion of the Romans had to respond to 
this demand of their genius. Its poverty was honest/? 
tts mythology did not possess the poetic charm of that 
of Greece, nor did its gods have the imperishable beauty 
of the Olympians* hut they were more moral, or at least 
pretended to be, A large number were simply personi¬ 
fied qualities, like chastity and piety. With the aid of 
the censors they imposed the practice of the national 
virtues, that is to say of the qualities useful to society* 
temperance, courage, chastity, obedience to parents and 
magistrates, reverence for the oath and the law, in fact, 
the practice of every form of patriotism. During the 
last century of the republic the pontiff Scaevola, one 
of the foremost men of his time, rejected as futile the 
divinities of fable and poetry, as superfluous or ob¬ 
noxious those of the philosophers and the exegetists. 
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and reserved all his favors for those of die statesmen, 
as the only ones fit for the people. 1 * These were the 
ones protecting the old customs, traditions and fre¬ 
quently even the old privileges. But in the pcqietua! 
flujc of things conservatism ever carries with it a germ 
of death. Just as the Jaw failed to maintain the in¬ 
tegrity of ancient principles, like the absolute power of 
the father of the family, principles that were no longer 
in keeping with the social realities, so religion wit¬ 
nessed the foundering of a system of ethics contrary 
to the moral code that had slowly been established. 
The idea of collective responsibility contained in a num¬ 
ber of beliefs is one instance. If a vestal violated her 
vow r of chastity' the divinity sent a pest that ceased only 
on the day the culprit was punished. Sometimes the 
angry heavens granted victory' to the army only on 
condition that a general or soldier dedicate himself to 
the internal gods as an expiatory victim. However, 
through the influence of the philosophers and the jur¬ 
ists the conviction slowly gained ground that each one 
was responsible for his own misdeeds, and that it was 
not equitable to make a whole city suffer for the crime 
of an in dividual. People ceased to admit that the gods 
crushed the good as well as the wicked in one punish- 
merit. Often, also, the divine anger was thought to 
be as ridiculous in its manifestations as in its cause. 
The rural superstitions of the country' districts of La- 
tium continued to live in the pontifical code of the 
Roman people. If a Iamb with two heads or a colt with 
five legs was born, solemn supplications w r cre pre¬ 
scribed to avert the misfortunes foreboded by those 
terrifying prodigies,■* 

All these puerile and monstrous beliefs that burdened 
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the religion of the Latins had thrown at into disrepute. 
Its morality no longer responded to the new conception 
of justice beginning to prevail. As a rule Rome rem¬ 
edied the poverty of her theology and ritual by taking 
what she needed from the Greeks. But here this re¬ 
source failed her because the poetic artistic and even 
intellectual religion of the Greeks was hardly moral 
And the fables of a mythology jeered at by the phifo^ 
ophers, parodied on the stage and put to verse by liber¬ 
tine poets were anything but edifying. 

Moreover—this was its second weakness— whatever 
morality it demanded of a pious man went unrewarded. 
People no longer believed that the gods continually 
intervened in die affairs of men to reveal hidden crimes 
and to punish triumphant vice, or that Jupiter would 
hurl his thunderbolt to crush the perjurer. At the 
time of the proscriptions and the civil wars under Nero 
or Commodus it was more than plain that power and 
possessions were for the strongest the ablest or even 
the luckiest, and not for the wisest or the most pious. 
The idea of reward or punishment beyond the grave 
found little credit. The notions of future life were 
hazy, uncertain p doubtful and contradEctor}’, Every¬ 
body knows JuvenalV famous lines: “That there are 
manes, a subterranean kingdom, a ferryman with a 
long pole* and black frogs in the whirlpools of the 
Styx" that so many thousand men could cross the 
waves in a single boat* to-day even children refuse to 
believe /'" 1 

After the fall of the republic indifference spread, the 
temples were abandoned anil threatened to tumble into 
ruins, the clergy found it difficult to recruit members, 
th^ festivities, once so popular, fell into desuetude, and 
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Varro, at the beginning of has Antiquities, expressed 
his fear lest "the gods might perish, not from the blows 
of foreign enemies, but from very neglect on the part 
of the citizens,** 1 It is well known that Augustus, 
prompted by political rather than by religious reasons, 
attempted to revive the dying religion, Hts religious 
reforms stood in close relation to his moral legislation 
and the establishment of the Imperial dignity. Their 
tendency was to bring the people back to the pious 
practice of ancient virtues but also to chain them to 
the new political order. The alliance of throne and 
altar in Europe dates from that time. 

This attempted reform failed entirely. Making re¬ 
ligion an auxiliary to moral policing is not a means of 
establishing its empire over souls. Formal reverence 
for the official gods is not incompatible with absolute 
and practical skepticism* The restoration attempted 
by Augustus is nevertheless very characteristic be¬ 
cause it is so consistent with the Roman spirit which 
by temperament anil tradition demanded that religion 
should support morality and the state. 

The Asiatic religions fulfilled the requirements. The 
change of regime, although unwelcome, brought about 
a change of religion. The increasing tendency of 
Gesarism toward absolute monarchy made it lean more 
and more upon the Oriental clergy. True to the tra¬ 
ditions of the Achemcnides and the Pharaohs, those 
priests preached doctrines tending to elevate the sov¬ 
ereign above humanity p and they supplied the em¬ 
perors with dogmatic justification for their despot]sm/ J 
It is a noteworthy fact that the raters who most 
loudly proclaimed their autocratic pretentions, like Do- 
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initial and Commodus, were also those that favored 
foreign creeds most openly* 

But his selfish support merely sanctioned a power 
already established. The propaganda of the Oriental 
religions was originally democratic and sometimes even 
revolutionary tike the Isis worship. Step by step they 
advanced, always reaching higher social classes and ap¬ 
pealing to popular conscience rather than to the zeal of 
functionaries. 

As a matter of fact all these religions, except that of 
Milhra, seem at first sight to Ik far less austere than 
the Roman creed. We shall have occasion to note that 
they contained coarse and immodest fables and atro¬ 
cious or vile rites. The Egyptian gods were expelled 
from Rome by Augustus ant! Tiberius on the charge 
of being immoral, hut they were called immoral prin¬ 
cipally because they opposed a certain conception of 
the sectst order. They gave little attention to the public 
interest but attached considerable importance to the 
inner life anrl consequently to the value of the indi¬ 
vidual, Two new things, m particular, were brought to 
Italy by the Oriental priests: mysterious methods of 
purification, hy which they claimed to wash away the 
impurities of the soul, and the assurance that a blessed 
immortality would be the reward of piety. 

These religious pretended to restore lost purity* 4 to 
the soul either through the performance of ritual cere¬ 
monies or through mortifications and penance. They 
had a series of ablutions and lustrations supposed to 
restore original innocence to the mystic He had to wash 
himself In the sacred water according to certain pre¬ 
scribed forms. This was really a magic rite, because 
bodily purity acted sympathetically upon the soul or 
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else It was a real spiritual disinfection with the water 
driving out the evil spirits that had caused pollution. 
The votary, again, might drink or besprinkle himself 
with the blood of a slaughtered victim or of the priests 
themselves, in which case the prevailing idea was that 
the liquid circulating In the veins was a vivifying prin¬ 
ciple capable of imparting a new existence^ These 
and similar rites** used in the mysteries were supposed 
to regenerate the inflated person and to restore him to 
an immaculate and incorruptible life, 3 ? 

Purgation of the soul was not effected solely by 
liturgic acts but also by self-denial and suffering.* 9 
The meaning of the term txpiati* changed. Expiation, 
or atonement, was no longer accomplished by the exact 
performance of certain ceremonies pleasing to the gods 
and required by a sacred code like a penally for dam¬ 
ages, but by privation and personal suffering. Ah- 
it trance, which prevented the introduction of deadly 
elements into the system, and chastity* which preserved 
man from pollution and debility , became means of 
getting rid of the domination of the evil powers and of 
regaining heavenly favor.** Macerations, laborious 
pilgrimages, public confessions, sometimes flagellations 
and mutilations, in fact all forms of penance and morti¬ 
fications uplifted the fallen man and brought him 
nearer to the gods, Tn Phrygia a sinner would write 
his sin and the punishment he suffered upon a stela for 
every one to see and would return thanks to heaven 
that his prayer of repentance had been heard,** The 
Syrian, who had offended his goddess by eating her 
sacred fish,dressed in sordid rags, covered himself with 
a sack and sat In the public highway humbly to pro¬ 
claim his misdeed in order to obtain forgiveness^ 1 
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“Three times, in the depths of winter, 1 * says Juvenal, 
"the devotee of Isis will dive into the chilly waters of 
the Tiber, and shivering with cold, will drag herself 
around the temple upon her bleeding knees: if the 
goddess commands, she wilt go to the outskirts of 
Egypt to take water from die Kile amt empty it within 
the sanctuary/*** This shows the introduction into 
Europe of Oriental asceticism. 

But there were impious acts and impure passions 
that contaminated and defiled the souL Since this 
infection conld be destroyed only by expiations pre¬ 
scribed hy the gods, the extent of the sin and the 
character of the necessary penance had to be esti¬ 
mated. It was the priest's prerogative to judge the 
misdeeds and to impose the penalties. Tins circum¬ 
stance gave the clergy a very difFerent character from 
the one it bad at Rome* The priest was no longer 
simply the guardian of sacred traditions, the inter¬ 
mediary between man or the state and the gods, but 
also a spiritual guide. He taught hfc flock the long 
series of obligations and restrictions for shielding their 
weakness from the attacks of evil spirits. He knew 
how to quEet remorse and scruples, and to restore the 
sinner to spiritual calm. Being versed tn sacred knowl¬ 
edge, he had the power of reconciling the gods. Fre¬ 
quent sacred repasts maintained a spirit ol fellowship 
among the mystics of Cybcle, Mithra or the Baals ,** 
and a daily service unceasingly revived the faith of 
the Isis worshipers. In consequence, the clergy were 
entirely absorbed in their holy office and lived only for 
arul by thetr temples. Unlike the sacerdotal colleges 
of Rome in which the secular and religious functions 
were not yet clearly differentiated,** they were not an 
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administrative commission ruling the saered affairs of 
the state under the cupemsion of (he senate; they 
formed what might almost be called a caste of reel uses 
distinguished from Ordinary men by their insignia, garb, 
habits and food, and constituting an independent body 
with a hierarchy, formulary and even councils of their 
own A* They did not return to every-day duties as 
private citizens or to the direction of public affairs as 
magistrates as the ancient pontiffs had done after the 
solemn festival service. 

Wc can readily understand that these l>cticfs and in¬ 
stitutions were bound to establish the Oriental religions 
and their priests on a strong basis. Their influence 
must have been especially powerful at the time of the 
i ’resars. The laxity of morals at the beginning of onr 
era lias Ix-cn exaggerated hut it was rcal + Many un¬ 
healthy symptoms told of a profound moral anarchy 
weighing on a weakened and irresolute society. The 
farther we go toward the end of the empire the more 
its energy seems to fail and the character of men to 
weaken. The number of strong healthy minds in¬ 
capable of a lasting aberration and without need of 
guidance or comfort was growing ever smaller. Wc 
note the spread of that feeling of exhaustion and debil¬ 
ity which follows the aberrations of passion, and the 
same weakness that led to crime impelled men to seek 
absolution in the formal practices of asceticism. They 
applied to the Oriental priests for spiritual remedies. 

People flattered themselves that by performing the 
rites they would attain a condition of felicity after 
death, AH barbarian mysteries pretended to reveal to 
their adherents the secret of Messed immortal]iv. Par¬ 
ticipation in the occult ceremonies of the sect was a 
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chief means Of salvation^* The vague and. dishearten¬ 
ing beliefs of ancient paganism m regard to life after 
death were transformed into the firm hope of a well- 
defined form of happiness** 17 
This faith in a personal survival of the soul and even 
of the body was based upon a strong instinct of human 
nature, the instinct of self-preservation. Social and 
moral conditions in the empire during its decline gave 
it greater strength than it had ever possessed be fore. 
The third century saw so much suffering, anguish and 
violence, so much unnecessary ruin and so many un¬ 
punished crimes, that the Roman world took refuge in 
the expectation of a better existence in which all the 
iniquity of this world would be retrieved* Ko earthly 
hope brightened life. The tyranny of * corrupt bu¬ 
reaucracy choked M disposition for polilical progress. 
Science stagnated and revealed no more unknown 
truths. Growing poverty discouraged the spirit of 
enterprise. The idea gained ground that humanity 
was afflicted with incurable decay, that nature was 
approaching her doom and that the end of world was 
nearWe must remember all ihesc causes of dis¬ 
couragement and despondency to understand the power 
of the idea, expressed so frequently, that the spirit 
animating man was forced by bitter necessity to im¬ 
prison itself in matter and that it was delivered from 
its carnal captivity by death. In the heavy atmosphere 
of A period of oppression and impotence the dejected 
soul longed with incredible ardor to fly to the radiant 
abode of heaven. 

To recapitulate, the Oriental religions acted upon 
the senses, the intellect and the conscience at the same 
time T and therefore gained a bold on the entire man. 
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Compart with the ancient creeds, they appear to have 
offered greater beauty of ritual, greater truth of doc¬ 
trine and a far superior morality. The imposing cere¬ 
monial of their festivities and the alternating pomp and 
sensuality, gloom ami exaltation of their services ap¬ 
pealed especially to the simple and the humble, while 
the progressive revelation of ancient wisdom* inherited 
from die old and distant Orient, captivated the cub 
tured mind. The emotions excited by these religions 
and the consolations offered strongly attracted the wo¬ 
men, who were the most fervent and generous fob 
lowers and most passionate propagandists * 0 of the re¬ 
ligions of Isis and Cybele. Mitlira was worshiped 
almost exclusively by mem whom he subjected to a 
rigid moral discipline. Thus souls were gained by the 
promise of spiritual purification and the prospect of 
eternal happiness. 

The worship of the Roman gods was a civic duty, the 
worship of the foreign gods the expression of a per¬ 
sonal belief. The latter were the objects of the 
thoughts, feelings and intimate aspirations of the in¬ 
dividual, not merely of the traditional and, one might 
say. functional adoration of the citizen. The ancient 
municipal devotions were connected with a number of 
earthly interests that helped to support each other. 
The> were one of various forms of family spirit and 
patriotism and guaranteed the prosperity of the com¬ 
munity, The Oriental mysteries, directing the will 
toward an ideal goal and exalting the inner spirit, were 
less mindful of economic utility, but they could produce 
that vibration of the moraJ being that caused emotions, 
Wronger than any rational faculty, to gush forth from 
the depths of the soul. Through a sudden illumination 
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they furnished the intuition of a spiritual life whose 
intensity made all material happiness appear insipid 
and contemptible. This stirring appeal of supernatural 
life made the propaganda irresistible. The same ardent 
enthusiasm guaranteed at the same time the uncon¬ 
tented domination of neo-Platonism among the philos¬ 
ophers. Antiquity expired and a new era was born. 


ASIA MINOR. 



HE first Oriental religion adopted by the Romans 


A was that of the goddess of Phrygia, whom the 
people of Pcssitnts arid Mount fda worshiped, and who 
received the name of Magna Mater tie ion Idea in the 
f Vailcnt. Its history in Italy covers six centuries, and 
we can trace each phase of the transformation that 
changed it in the course of lime from a collection of 
very primitive nature beliefs into a system of spiritual¬ 
ized mysteries used by sonic as a weapon against Chris¬ 
tianity. We shall now endeavor to outline the succes¬ 
sive phases of that slow metamorphosis. 

This religion is the only one whose success in the 
Utin world was caused originally by a mere chance 
circumstance. In 205 1J. C, when Hannibal, van¬ 
quished but still threatening, made bis last stand in 
the mountains of Bnittium. repeated torrents of stones 
frightened the Roman people. When the bodes were 
officially consulted in regard to this prodigy tlrev prom¬ 
ised that the enemy would he driven froni Italy if the 
fjfeat Mother of Ida could be brought to Rome, No¬ 
body hut the Sibyls themselves had the power of avert¬ 
ing the evils prophesied by them. Tfiev had come to 
Italy from Asia Minor, and in this critical situation 
their sacred poem recommended the practice of their 
native religion as a remedy. I n token of his friend- 
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ship. King 1 Attains presented the ambassadors of the 
senate with the black aerolite, supposed to be the abode 
of the goddess, that this ruler had shortly before trans¬ 
ferred from Pcssinus to Ptrgamum. According' to the 
mandate of the oracle the stone was received at Uslte 
by the best citizen of the bud, an honor accorded to 
Scipio Nasu»—and carried by the most esteemed ma¬ 
trons to the Palatine, where, hailed by the cheers of 
the multitude and surrounded by fumes of incense, it 
was solemnly installed (Nones of April, 204). Tins 
triumphal entry was later glorified by marvelous leg¬ 
ends, and the poets told of edifying miracles that had 
occurred during Cybcle's voyage, In the same year 
Scipio transferred the seat of war to Africa, and Han¬ 
nibal, compelled to meet him there, was hcaten at 
Zama. The prediction of the Sybils Iiad come true 
and Rome was rid of the long Punic terror. The for¬ 
eign goddess was honored in recognition of the ser¬ 
vice she had rendered. A temple tvas erected to her 
on the summit of the Palatine, and every year a cele¬ 
bration enhanced by scenic plays, the hidi AlegaitnJtf, 
commemorated the date of dedication of the sanctuary 
and the arrival of the goddess (April 4th- 10th). 

What was this Asiatic religion that had suddenly 
been transferred into the heart of Rome by an extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance? Even then it cotild look back 
upon a long period of development, It combined be¬ 
liefs of various origin. It contained primitive usages 
of the religion of Anatolia, some of which have sur¬ 
vived to this day in spite of Christianity and Islam. 
Like the JCizil-Rasb peasants of to-day. the ancient in¬ 
habitants of the peninsula met on the summits of moun¬ 
tains covered with woods no ax had desecrated, and 
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celebrated their festal days. 1 They believed that Cybele 
resided on the high summits of Ida and Bcrecynlus* 
and the perennial pines, in conjunction with the pro¬ 
lific and early maturing almond tree, were the sacred 
trees of Attis. Besides trees, the country people wor¬ 
shiped stones, rocks or meteors that had fallen from 
the sky like the one taken front Pessinus to Pergamum 
and thence to Rome, They also venerated certain ani¬ 
mals, especially the most powerful of than all, the lion, 
who may at one time liave been the totem of savage 
tribes/ In mythology as well as in art the lion re¬ 
mained the riding or driving animal of the Great 
Mother* Their conception of the divinity was indis¬ 
tinct and impersonal A goddess of the earth, called 
Ma or Cybele, was revered as the fecund mother of 
all things, the “mistress of the wild beasts"* that in¬ 
habit the woods. A god Attis, or l^apas, was regarded 
as her husband, but the first place in this divine house¬ 
hold belonged to the woman, a reminiscence of the 
period of matriarchy/ 

When the Phrygians at a very early period came 
from Thrace and inserted themselves like a wedge in 
the old Anatolian races, they adopted the vague deities 
of their new country by identifying them with their 
own, after the habit of pagan nations. Thus Attis be¬ 
came one with the Dionysu^Sabazius 0 f the con¬ 
querors, or at least assumed some of his characteristics. 
This Thracian Dionysus was a god of vegetation. Fott- 
eart has thus admirably pictured his savage nature: 
“Wooded summits, deep oak and pine forests, ivy-clad 
caverns were at all times his favorite haunts. Mortals 
who were anxious to know the powerful divinity ruling 
these solitudes had to observe the life of his kingdom. 
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and to guess the god's nature from the phenomena 
through which he manifested his power. Seeing die 
creeks descend in noisy foaming cascades, or hearing 
the roaring of steers in the uplands and the strange 
sounds of the wind-beaten forests, the Thracians 
thought they heard the voice and the calls of the lord 
of that empire, and imagined a god who was fond 
of extravagant leaps and of wild roaming over the 
wooded mountains. This conception inspired their re¬ 
ligion, for the surest way for mortals to ingratiate 
themselves with a divinity was to imitate him, and as 
far as possible to make their lives resemble his. For 
this reason the Thracians endeavored to attain the 
divine delirium that transported their Dionysus, and 
hoped to realize their purpose by following their in¬ 
visible yet ever-present lord in his chase over the 
mountains."* 

In the Phrygian religion we find the same beliefs 
and rites, scarcely modified at all, with the one differ¬ 
ence that Attis h the god of vegetation, was united to the 
goddess of the earth instead of living “in sullen lone¬ 
liness/' When the tempest was beating the forests 
of the Uerecyntus or Ida, it was Cybcle traveling about 
In her car drawn by roaring lions mourning her lovers 
death. A crowd of worshipers followed her through 
woods and thickets, mingling their shouts with the 
shrill sound of flutes, w T ith the dull beat of tambourines* 
with the rattling of castanets and the dissonance of 
brass cymbals. Intoxicated with shouting and with 
uproar of the instruments, excited by their impetuous 
advance, breathless and panting, they surrendered to 
the raptures of a sacred enthusiasm. Catullus has left 
us a dramatic description of this divine ecstasy.® 
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Tlie religion of Phrygia was perhaps even more vio¬ 
lent than that of Thrace, The climate of the Anatolian 
uplands is one of extremes. Its winters are rough, 
long and cold, the spring rains suddenly develop a 
vigorous vegetation that is scorched by the hot sum¬ 
mer sun T The abrupt contrasts of a nature generous 
and sterile, radiant and bleak in turn, caused excesses 
of sadness and joy that were unknown in temperate 
and smiling regions, where the ground was never bur¬ 
ied under snow nor scorched by the sun. The Phryg¬ 
ians mourned the long agony and death of the vege¬ 
tation, but w hen the verdure reappeared in March they 
surrendered to the excitement of a tumultuous joy + 
In Asia savage riles that had been unknown in Thrace 
or practiced in milder form expressed the vehemence 
of those opposing feelings. In the midst of their or¬ 
gies. and after wild dances, some of the worshipers 
voluntarily wounded themselves and, becoming intoxi¬ 
cated w r ith the view of the blood, with which they be¬ 
sprinkled their altars, they believed they were uniting 
themselves with their divinity. Or else T arriving at a 
paroxysm of frenzy, they sacrificed their virility to the 
gods as certain Russian dissenters still do to-day. These 
mot became priests of Cybcle and were called GallL 
Violent ecstasis w r as always an endemic disease hi 
Phrygia- As late as the Anton tries. monEamsl proph¬ 
ets that arose fa that country attempted to introduce it 
into Christianity. 

All these excessive and degrading demons*rations 
of an extreme worship must not cause us to slight the 
power of the feeling that inspired it. The sacred 
ecstasy, the voluntary mu illations and the eagerly 
sought sufferings manifested an ardent longing for 
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deliverance from subjection to carnal instincts, and a 
fervent desire to free the soul from the bonds of flat¬ 
ter. The ascetic tendencies went so far as to create 
a kind of begging monaclusm—the ntftr&gyrtej. They 
also harmonized with some of the ideas of renunciation 
taught by Greek philosophy, and at an early period 
Hellenic theologians took an interest in this devotion 
that attracted and repelled them at the same time. Ti- 
mot hens the EumaIpld P who was one of the founders 
of tile Alexandrian religion of Serapis, derived the in¬ 
spiration for Ids essays on religious reform, among 
other sources, from the ancient Phrygian myths. Those 
thinkers undoubtedly succeeded in making the priests 
of Pcssinus themselves admit many speculations quite 
foreign to the old Anatolian nature worship. The 
votaries of Cy bcle began at a very remote period to 
practise "mysteries"? in which the initiates were made 
acquainted, by degrees, with a wisdom that was always 
considered divine* but underwent peculiar variations 
in the course of time, 

* * * 

Such is the religion which the rough Romans of lhe 
Punic wars accepted and adopted* Hidden under theo¬ 
logical and cosmological doctrines it contained an an¬ 
cient stock of very primitive and coarse religions ideas, 
such as the worship of trees, stones and animals. Be* 
sides this superstitious fetichism it involved ceremonies 
tliat were both sensual and ribald. including all the 
wild and mystic rites of the bacchanalia which the 
public authorities were to prohibit a few* years later 

When the senate became better acquainted with the 
divinity imposed upon it by the Sibyls* it must have 
been quite embarrassed by the present of King Attains. 
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The enthusiastic transports and the somber fanaticism 
of the Phrygian worship contrasted violently with the 
calm dignity and respectable reserve of the official re¬ 
ligion. and excited the minds of the people to a dan* 
gerous degree. The emasculated GaJIi were the objects 
of contempt and disgust and what in their own eyes 
was a meritorious act was made a crime punishable 
by law, at least tinder the empire, 8 The authorities 
hesitated between the respect due to the powerful 
goddess that had delivered Rome from the Cartha¬ 
ginians and the reverence for the mo* imiwrturi. They 
solved the difficulty by completely isolating the new 
religion in order to prevent its contagion. All citizens 
were forbidden to join the priesthood of the foreign 
goddess or to participate in her sacred orgies. The 
barbarous rites according to which the Great Mother 
was to be worshiped were performed by Phrygian 
priests and priestesses. The holidays celebrated in her 
honor by the entire nation, the Mfgalwisia, contained 
no Oriental feature and were organized in conformity 
with Roman traditions, 

A characteristic anecdote told by Diodorus* shows 
what the public feeling was towards this Asiatic wor¬ 
ship at the end of the republic. In Fompey's time a 
high priest from Pessinus came to Rome, presented 
himself at the forum in his sacerdotal garb, a golden 
diadem ami a long embroidered robe—and pretending 
that the statue of his goddess had been profaned de¬ 
manded public expiation. But a tribune forbade him 
to w ear the royal crown , and the populace rose against 
him in a mob and compelled him to seek refuge In 
his house. Although apologies were made later, this 
stor> F shows how Tittle the people of that period felt 
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the veneration that attached to Cybele and her clergy 
after a century had passed. 

Kept closely under control, the Phrygian worship 
led an obscure existence until the establishment of the 
empire. That dosed the first period of its history at 
Rome. It attracted attention only on certain holidays, 
when its priests marched the streets in procession p 
dressed in motley costumes, loaded with heavy jewelry* 
and beating tambourines. On those days the senate 
granted them the right to go from house to house to 
collect funds for their temples. The remainder of the 
year they confined themselves to the sacred enclosure 
of the Palatine, celebrating foreign ceremonies in a for¬ 
eign language. They aroused so little notice during 
this period that almost nothing is known of their prac¬ 
tices or of their creed. It has even Ifcccft maintained 
that Attis Eras not worshiped together with his com¬ 
panion, the Great Mother, during the times of the re¬ 
public. but this is undoubtedly wrong, because the two 
persons of this divine couple must have been as in¬ 
separable in (he ritual as they wot in the myths. 1 ® 

But the Phrygian religion kept alive in spite of police 
surveillance, in spite of precautions and prejudices: a 
hreach had been made in the cracked w'alt of the old 
Roman principles, through which the entire Orient 
finally gained ingress. 

Directly after the fall of the republic a second divin¬ 
ity from Asia Minor, closely related to the Great 
Mother, became established in the capital. During ihc 
wars against Mithridates the Roman soldiers learned 
to revere Mi, the great goddess of the two Comauas, 
who was worshiped by a whole people of hEerodiiles in 
the ravines of the Taurus and along ihc banks of the 
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Iris. Like tybele she was an ancient Anatolian divin¬ 
ity and personified fertile nature. Pier worship, how* 
ever, had not felt the influence of Thrace* but rather 
that of the Semites and the Persians, 11 like the entire 
religion of Cappadocia, It is certain that she was iden¬ 
tical w r ith the A nab Eta of the Mazdea ns p who was of 
much the same nature^ 

The rites of her cult were even more sanguinary 
and savage than those of Pessinus, and she had as¬ 
sumed or preserved a warlike character that gave her 
a resemblance to the Italian Bel Iona. The dictator 
Sofia, to whom this invincible goddess of comb&fs had 
appeared in a dream, was prompter! by his superstition 
to introduce her worship into Rome, The terrible cere¬ 
monies connected with it produced a deep impression. 
Clad in black robes, her l 'fanatics/’ as they were called, 
would turn round and round to the sound of drums 
and t ruin pets, with their long, loose hair s( reaming, 
and when vertigo seized them and a slate of anesthesia 
WM attained, they would strike their arms and bodies 
great blows with swords and axes. The view of the 
running blood excited them, and they besprinkled the 
statue of the goddess and her votaries with it, or even 
<3rank it. Finally a prophetic delirium would over¬ 
come them, and they foretold the future. 

This ferocious worship aroused curiosity at first, but 
it never gained great consideration. It appears that 
I he Cappadocian Bel Iona joined the number of divin¬ 
ities that were subordinated to the Magna Mater and, 
as the texts put it* became her follower (pedittqm).'* 
The brief popularity enjoyed by this exotic AM at the 
beginning of our era show's, nevertheless, the growing 
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influence of the Orient, anti of the religions of Asia 
Minor in particular* 

After the establishment of the empire the apprehen¬ 
sive distrust in which the worship of Cybele and Atlis 
had been lte]d gave way to marked favor and the orig¬ 
inal restrictions were withdrawn. Thereafter Roman 
citizens were chosen for nrchigaUi, and the holidays of 
the Phrygian deities were solemnly and officially cele¬ 
brated in Italy with even more pomp than had been 
displayed at l ■minus. 

According to Johannes Lydus r the Emperor Claudius 
was the author of this change. Doubts liave been ex¬ 
pressed as to the correctness of tlie statement made by 
this second-rate compiler, and it lias been claimed that 
the transformation in question took place under the 
Antoniues + This is erroneous. The testimony of in¬ 
scriptions corroborates that of the Byzantine writer.** 
In spite of his Jove of archaism, it was Claudius who 
permitted this innovation to be made, and we believe 
that we can divine the motives of his action. 

Under his predecessor, Caligula, the worship of Isis 
had been authorised after a long resistance. Its stir¬ 
ring festivities and imposing processions gained con¬ 
siderable popularity. This competition must have been 
disastrous to the priests of the Magna Mater, who were 
secluded in their temple on the Palatine, and Caligula's 
successor could not but grant to the Phrygian goddess B 
so long established in the city T the favor accorded the 
Egyptian divinity who had been admitted into Rome 
but very recently. In this way Claudius prevented too 
great an ascendency in Italy of this second stranger 
and supplied a distributary to the current of popular 
superstition, Isis must have been held under great 
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suspicion by a ruler who clung to old national institu¬ 
tions, 1 * 

The Emperor Claudius introduced a new cycle of 
holidays that were celebrated from March 15th to 
March 27th, the beginning of spring at the time of the 
revival of vegetation, personified in Artis. The various 
acts of tins grand mystic drama are tolerably well 
known. The prelude was a procession of caunvpkori 
or reed-bearers on the fifteenth t undoubtedly they com¬ 
memorated Cybcle*s discovery of Attis, \vho H according 
to the legends, hail been exposed while a child on the 
hanks of the Sangarius, the largest river of Phrygia* 
or else this ceremony may iiave been the transforma¬ 
tion of an ancient phallephory intended to guarantee 
tire fertility of the fields. 1 * The ceremonies pro|>er 
began with the equinox. A pine was felled anti trans¬ 
ferred to the temple of the Palatine by a brotherhood 
that owed to this function its name of “tree-bearers” 
(dmdrophari), Wrapped like a corpse in woolen 
bands and garlands of violets, this pine represented 
Attis dead. This god was originally only the spirit of 
the plants* and the honors given to the “March-free”** 
in From of the imperial palace perpetuated a very an¬ 
cient agrarian rite of the Phrygian peasants. The next 
day was a <Eav of sadness and abstinence on which the 
beifcvm fasted and mourned the defunct god. The 
twenty-fourth bore the significant name of Sanguis in 
the calendars. We know that it was the celebration 
of the funeral of Attis* whose manes were appeased 
by means of libations of blood, as was done for any 
mortal. Mingling their piercing cries with the shrill 
sound of flutes, the GalFi flagellated themselves and 
cut their fiesh, and neophytes performed the supreme 
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sacrifice iv-itli the aid of a sharp stone, being Insensible 
to pain in their frenzy/* Then followed a mysterious 
vigri! during which the mystic was supposed to lx- united 
as a new Aitis with the great goddess/ s On March 
25th there was a sudden transition from the shouts of 
despair to a delirious jubilation:, the Hilarta. With 
springtime Attis awoke from his sleep of death, and 
the joy created hy his resurrection burst out in wild 
merry-making, wanton masquerades, and luxurious 
banquets. After twenty-four hours of an indispensable 
rest (requictio), the festivities wound up, on the twenty- 
seven til. with a lung and gorgeous procession through 
the streets of Rome and surrounding country districts. 
Under a constant rain of flowers the silver statue of 
Cybde w r as taken to the river A!mo and bathed and 
purified according to an ancient rite (iavatw). 

The worship of the Mother of the Gods had pene¬ 
trated into the Hellenic countries long before it was 
received at Rome, but in Greece it assumed a peculiar 
form and lost most of its barbarous character. The 
Greek mind felt an unconquerable aversion to the du¬ 
bious nature of Attis, The Magna Mater, who is 
thoroughly different from her Hellenized sister, pene¬ 
trated into all Latin provinces and imposed herself 
upon them with the Roman religion* This was the 
case in Spain, Brittany, die D&nubian countries, Africa 
and especially in GtuL" As late as the fourth century 
tbe car of the goddess drawn by steers was led in great 
state through the fields and vineyards of Autun in order 
to stimulate their fertility/" In the provinces the den- 
drsphori, who carried the sacred pine in the spring 
festivities, formed associations recognized by the state. 
These associations had charge of the work of our mod- 
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em lire departments, besides their religious mission. 
In case of necessity these woodcutters and carpenters, 
who knew how to fell the divine tree of Attis, were 
also able to cut down the timbers of burning buildings. 
All over the empire religion and die brotherhoods con¬ 
nected with it were under the high supervision of the 
quindecimvirs of the capital, who gave the priests their 
insignia. The sacerdotal hierarchy and die rights 
granted to the priesthood and believers were minutely 
defined in a series of senate decrees. These Phrygian 
divinities w-ho had achieved full naIutalination and had 
been placed on the official list of gods, were adopted 
by I lie paptttsttktns of the Occident as Roman gods 
together with the rest. This propagation was clearly 
different from that of any other Oriental religion„ for 
here the action of the government aided the tendencies 
that attracted the devout masses to these Asiatic divin¬ 
ities. 

This popular zeal was the result of various causes. 
Ancient authors describe the impression produced upon 
the masses by those magnificent processions in which 
Cyhele passed along on her car, preceded by musicians 
playing captivating melodies, by priests wearing gor¬ 
geous costumes covered with amulets, and by the long 
line nf votaries and members of the fraternities, all 
barefoot and wearing their insignia, AH this, however, 
created only a fleeting and exterior impression upon 
the neophyte, but as soon as he entered the temple a 
deeper sensation took hold of him. He heard the 
pathetic story nf the goddess seeking the body of her 
lover cut dowm in the prime nf hts life like the grass 
nf the fields. He saw the bloody funeral services in 
which the cruel death of the young man was mourned* 
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anti heard the joyful hymns of triumph, anti the gay 
songs that greeted Ins return to life. By a skilfully 
arranged gradation of feelings die onlookers were up* 
lifted to a stale of rapturous ecstasy. Feminine devo¬ 
tion in particular found encouragement and enjoyment 
in these eereniouics, and the Great Mother, the fecund 
and generous goddess, was always especially worshiped 
by the women, 

Moreover, people founded great hopes on the pious 
practice of this religion. Like the I hraeians, the t hrjg* 
tans began very early to believe in the immortality of 
the soul. Just as Alt is died and dame to life again 
every year, these believers were to be bom to new life 
after their death. One of the sacred hymns said: 
“Take courage, oh mystics, because the go*I is saved, 
and for you also will come salvation from your trials, ■' 
Even the functnl ceremonies were affected by the 
strength of that belief. In some cities, especially at 
AmpbEpolis in Macedonia, graves have been found 
adorned with earthenware statuettes representing die 
shepherd Alt is ; ,J and even in Germany the grave¬ 
stones arc frequently decorated with the figure of a 
young man in Oriental costume, leaning dejectedly ujwn 
a knotted stick {ptdum), wlm represented the same 
Attis. We arc ignorant of the conception of immor- 
lalilv held by the Oriental disciples of the Phrygian 
priests. Maybe, like the votaries of Sabazius, llwy 
believed that the blessed ones were permitted to par¬ 
ticipate with Hermes Pfcychoponspos in a great ce¬ 
lestial feast, for which they were prepared by the 
sacred repasts of the mysteries.'* 
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Another agent in favor of this imported religion was, 
as we have stated above, the fact of its official recog¬ 
nition, This placed it in a privileged jxssition among 
Oriental religions, at least at tJte beginning of the 
imperial regime. It enjoyed a toleration that was 
neither precarious nor limited: it was nnt subjected 
to arbitrary police measures nor to coercion on the 
pan of magistrates; its /rate mi tics were not continue 
ally threatened with dissolution, nor its priests with 
expulsion, ft was publicly authorized and endowed, 
tts holidays were marked in the calendars of the pon¬ 
tiffs, its associations of dendrophori were organs of 
municipal life in Italy and in the provinces, and had 
a corporate entity. 

Therefore it is not surprising that other foreign re¬ 
ligions, after being transferred to Rome, sought to 
avert the dangers of an illicit existence hy an alliance 
with the Great Mother* The religion of the latter fre¬ 
quently consented to agreements and compromises, 
from which it gained in reality as much as it gave up, 
fn exchange for material advantages it acquired com¬ 
plete moral authority over the gods that accepted its 
protection. Thus Cybele and Attis absorbed a majority 
of the divinities from Asia Minor that had crossed the 
Ionian Sea. Their dergy undoubtedly intended to es¬ 
tablish a religion complex enough to enable the emi¬ 
grants from every part of the vast peninsula, slaves, 
merchants, soldiers, functionaries, scholars, lit short* 
people of all classes of society, to find their national 
and favorite devotions in it. As a matter of fact no 
other Anatolian god could maintain his independence 
side by side with the deities of Pessfnas.** 

We do not know the internal development of the 
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Phrygian mysteries sufficiently to give details of the 
addition of each individual part. But we can prove dial 
in the course of time certain religions were added to the 
one that had been practised in the temple of the Pala¬ 
tine ever since the republic* 

In the inscriptions of the fourth century, Attic hears 
the cognomen of mcnoiyrannm. At that time this name 
was undoubtedly understood to mean "lord of the 
months/* because Attis represented the sun who en¬ 
tered a new sign of the zodiac every month. 5 ® But 
that was not the original meaning of the term. *\\fht 
tyrantms ,w appears with quite a different meaning in 
many inscriptions found in Asia Minor. Tyrantws* 
"lord." is a word taken by the Greeks from the Lydian, 
and the honorable title of "tyrant" was given to Men, 
an old barbarian divinity worshiped by all Phrygia and 
surrounding regions.** The Anatolian tribes from 
Caria to the remotest mountains of Pont us worshiped 
a lurrar god under tlint name who was supposed to rule 
not only the heavens but also the underworld, because 
the moon was frequently brought into connection with 
the somber kingdom of the dead. The growth of 
plants and the increase nf cattle and poultry were 
ascribed to his celestial influence, and the villagers 
invoked his protection for thrir farms and their dis¬ 
trict, They also placed their rural burial grounds under 
the safeguard of this king of shadows. No god enjoyed 
greater popularity in the country districts. 

This powerful divinity penetrated into Greece at an 
early period. Among the mixed populations of the 
jEgean seaports, in the Firceus p at Rhodes, Delos and 
Thasos. religious associations for bis worship were 
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founded. In Attica the presence of the cult can be 
traced back to the fourth century, and its monuments 
rival those of Cybek in immher and variety. In the 
Latin Occident, however, no trace of it can be found, 
because it had been absorbed by the worship of Magna 
Mater . In Asia itself* Auk and Men were sometimes 
considered identical* and this involved the Roman world 
in a complete confusion of those two persons, who fn 
reality were very different. A marble statue discov¬ 
ered at Ostia represents Attis holding the lunar cres¬ 
cent which was the characteristic emblem of Men. 
His assimilation to the "tyrant" of the infernal regions 
transformed the shepherd of Ida into a master of the 
underworld, an office that lie combined with his former 
one as author of resurrection, 

A second title that was given to him reveals another 
influence, A certain Roman inscription is dedicated 
to Attis the Supreme/?* This epithet is very signifi¬ 
cant In Asia Minor "Hypsjstos" was the appellation 
used to designate the god of Israel/ 8 A number of 
pagan thiasi had arisen who, though not exactly sub¬ 
mitting to the practice of the synagogue, yet worshiped 
none but the Most High, the Supreme God* the Eternal 
God, God the Creator, to whom every mortal owed 
sendee. These must have been the attributes ascribed 
to Cytale's companion by the author of the inscription, 
because the verse continues :t “To thcc* who contained 
and mamtainest all things.”** Must we then believe 
that Hebraic monotheism had sonic influence upon the 
mysteries of the Great 3.[other? This is not at all 
improbable. We know that numerous Jewish colonies 
were established in Phrygia by the Seleucides, and that 
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these expatriated Jews agreed to certain compromises 
in order to conciliate their hereditary faith with that of 
the pagans in whose midst they lived. It is also pos¬ 
sible that the clergy of Fessmus suffered the ascendancy 
of the Biblical theology. Under the empire Attfs and 
Cybele became the “almighty god s' F ( vmnip&ttntes) 
pur excellence, and it is easy to sec in this new con¬ 
ception a leaning npon Semitic or Christian doctrines, 
more probably upon Semitic ones.” 

We shall now take up the difficult question of the 
influence of Judaism upon the mysteries during the 
Alexandrian period and at the beginning of the empire. 
Many scholars have endeavored to define the influence 
exercised by the pagan beliefs on those of the Jews ; it 
has been shown how the Tsraelitic monotheism became 
Hellenizcd at Alexandria and how the Jewish propa¬ 
ganda attracted proselytes who revered the one God, 
without, however, observing all the prescriptions of the 
Mosaic law. But no successful researches have been 
made to ascertain hoiv far paganism was modified 
through an infiltration of Biblical ideas. Such a modi¬ 
fication must necessarily have taken place to some ex¬ 
tent A great number of Jewish colonics were scat¬ 
tered everywhere on the Mediterranean, and these were 
long animated with such an ardent spirit of proselytisiu 
that they were bound to impose some of their concep¬ 
tions on the pagans that surrounded them. The magical 
texts which arc almost the only original literary docu¬ 
ments of paganism we possess, clearly reveal this mix¬ 
ture of Israelitic theology with that of other peoples- 
Tit them we frequently find names like lao (Yahveh), 
Sabaoth, or the names of angels side by side with those 
of Egyptian or Greek divinities. Especially in Asia 
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Minor, when* the Israelites formed a considerable and 
influential element of the population, an intermingling 
of the old native traditions ami the religion of the 
strangers from the other side of the Taurus must have 
occurred. 

This mixture certainly took place m the mysteries 
of Sabazius, the Phrygian Jupiter or Dionysus** 1 They 
were very similar to those of Artis, with whom he was 
frequently confounded. By means of an audacious 
etymology that dates back to the Hellenistic period, 
this old Thraco-Fhrygian divinity has been identified 
with "Yahveh Zebaodi/ 1 the Biblical “Lord of Hosts.' 11 
The corresponding expression* in the Septuagfnt has 
been regarded as the equivalent of the kurios Sahaziosf 
of the barbarians. The Tatter was worshiped as the 
supreme, almighty and holy Lord. In the light of a 
new interpretation the purifications practised in the 
mysteries were believed to wipe out the hereditary im¬ 
purity of a guilty ancestor who had amused the wrath 
of heaven against Ins posterity, much as the original 
sin with which Adam j disobedience had stained the 
human race was to be wiped out* The custom ob¬ 
served by the votaries of Sahaziits of dedicating votive 
hands which made the titurgic sign of benediction with 
the first three fingers extended (the bfncdkiio latino 
of the church) was probably taken from the ritual of 
the Semitic temples through the agency of the Jews* 
The initiates believed, again like the Jews, that after 
death their good angel (angtfas bonus) would Eead 
theni to the banquet of the eternally happy, and the 
everlasting joys of these banquets were anticipated on 
earth by the liturgic repasts. This celestial feast can 
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be seen in a fresco painting on the grave qf a priest 
of Sabarius called Vincentius, who was buried in the 
Christian catacomb of Fratextatus, a strange fact for 
which no satis factory explanation lias as yet been fur- 
ii[shed. Undoubtedly he belonged to a Jewish-pagan 
sect that admitted neophytes of every race to its mystic 
ceremonies. In fact, the church itself formetl a kind 
of secret society sprung from the synagogue but dis¬ 
tinct from it; in which Gentiles and the Children of 
Israel joined in a common adoration. 

If it is a fact,. then, that Judaism influenced the wor¬ 
ship of Sabazi lis, it is very 7 probable that it influenced 
the cult of Cy bele aJso ± although in this case the in¬ 
fluence cannot be discerned with the same degree of 
certainty* The religion of the Great Mother did not 
receive rejuvenating germs from Palestine only, but it 
was greatly cltanged a her the gals of more distant 
Persia came and joined it* In the ancient religion of 
the Achemcnides, Mithra, the genius of light, was 
coupled with Analuta, the goddess of the fertilizing 
waters. In Asia Minor the latter was assimilated with 
the fecund Great Mother, worshiped all over the pen- 
insuta^ and when at the end of the first century of 
our era the mysteries of Afilbra spread over the Latin 
provinces, its votaries built their sacred crypts in the 
shadow of the temples of the Afagua Mater. 

Everywhere in the empire the two religions lived 
in intimate communion. By ingratiating themselves 
with the Phrygian priests, the priests of M it lira ob¬ 
tained the support of an official institution and shared 
in the protection granted by the state. Moreover, men 
alone could participate in the secret ceremonies of the 
Persian liturgy, at least in the Occident. Other my#- 
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terics, to which women could be admitted, hid therefore 
to be added in order to complete them p and so the mys¬ 
teries of Cybele received the wives and daughters of 
the Mithraisis. 

This union bad even more important consequences 
for the ok! religion of Fessiims than the partial in¬ 
fusion of Judaic beliefs had had. Its theology gained 
a deeper meaning and an elevation hitherto unknown, 
after it had adopted some of the conceptions of Maz- 
daism. 

The introduction of the taurobolium in the ritual of 
the Magna Mater, where it appeared after the middle 
of the first century, was probably connected with this 
transformation. We know the nature of this sacrifice, 
of which Prudent]us gives a stirring description based 
on personal recollection of the proceeding. On an 
open platform a steer was killed* and the blood dropped 
down upon the mystic, who was standing m an ex¬ 
cavation below. “Through the thousand crevices in 
the wood,” says the poet* “the bloody dew runs down 
into the pit, The neophyte receives the falling drops 
On ins head, clothes anti body. He leans backward to 
have his cheeks, his ears, his lips and his nostrils 
wetted; he pours the liquid over his eyes, and docs not 
even spare his palate, for he moistens his tongue with 
blood and drinks it eagerly.”^ After submitting to 
this repulsive sprinkling he offered himself to the ven¬ 
eration of the crowd. They believed that he was 
purified of his faults, and had become the equal of the 
deity through his red baptism. 

Although the origin of this sacrifice that took place 
in the mysteries of Cybele at Rome is as yet shrouded 
m obscurity, recent discoveries enable us to trace back 
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very closely the various phases of its development, fn 
accordance with a custom prevalent in the entire Orient 
at the beginning of history, the Anatolian lords were 
fond of pursuing and lassoing wild buffalos, which 
they afterward* sacrificed to the gods. Beasts caught 
during a hunt were immolated, and frequently also 
prisoners of war. Gradually the savagery of this prim¬ 
itive rite was modified until finally nothing hut a circus 
play was left. During the Alexandrian period people 
were satisfied with organising a corrida in the arena r 
in the course of which the victim intern led for im¬ 
molation was seized. This is the proper meaning of 
the terms taurobolium and crioboliiun,* which had long 
been enigmas,** and which denoted the act of catching 
a steer or a ram by means of a hurled weapon, prob¬ 
ably the thong of a lasso. Without doubt even Ibis 
act was finally minted to a mere sham under the 
Roman empire, but the weapon with which the animal 
was slain always remained a hunting weapon, a sacred 
boar spear^s 

The ideas on which the immolation waa based were 
originally just as barbarous as the sacrifice itself. Tt 
is a matter of general belief among savage peoples that 
one acquires the qualities of an enemy slain in battle 
or of a beast hilled in the chase by drinking or washing 
in the blood, or by eating some of the viscera of the 
body* The blood especially lias often beet! considered 
as the seat of vital energy* By moistening his body 
with the blood of the slaughtered steer, the neophyte 
believed that he was transfusing the strength of the 
formidable beast into his own limbs. 

This naive and purely material conception was soon 
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modified and refined. The Thracians brought into 
Phrygia, and the Persian magi Into Cappadocia, the 
fast spreading belief to the immortality of mankind* 
Under their influence, especially under that of Mazda- 
ism, which made the mythical steer the author of crea¬ 
tion and of resurrection, the old savage practice as¬ 
sumed a more spiritual and more elevated meaning. 
By complying with it p people no longer thought they 
were acquiring the buffalo's strength; the blood, as 
the principle of life, was no longer supposed to renew 
physical energy, but to cause a temporary or even an 
eternal rebirth of the souk The descent into the pit 
was regarded as burial* a melancholy dirge accom¬ 
panied the burial of the old man who had died. When 
he emerged purified of all his crimes by the sprinkling 
of blood and raised to a new r life, he was regarded as 
the equal of a god, and the crowd worshiped him from 
a respectful distanced® 

The vogtie obtained in the Roman empire by the 
practice of this repugnant rite can only be explained 
by the extraordinary power ascribed to it He who sub¬ 
mitted to it was in aettrnum rtmtusp according to 
the inscriptions. 

We could also outline the transformation of other 
Phrygian ceremonies, of which the spirit and some¬ 
times the letter slowly changed under the influence of 
more advanced moral ideas. This is true of the sacred 
feasts attended by the initiates. One of the few litur- 
pc formulas ant Equity has left us refers to these Phryg¬ 
ian banquets. One hymn says: r T have eaten from the 
tambourine. I have drank from the cymbal, I have be¬ 
come a mystic of Attis/* The banquet, which is found 
in several Oriental religions, was sometimes sun ply the 
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external sign indicating that the votaries of the same 
divinity formed one large family. Admitted to the 
sacred table, the neophyte was received as the guest of 
the community and became a brother among brothers. 
The religious bond of the thiasus or sodolictmn took 
the place of the natural relationship of the family, the 
gens or the clan, just as the foreign religion replaced 
the worship of the domestic hearth. 

Sometimes other effects were expected of the food 
eaten in common, When the flesh of some animal sup¬ 
posed to he of a divine nature was eaten, the votary 
believed that he became identified with the god and that 
he shared in his substance and qualities. In the be¬ 
gs uning the Phrygian priests probably attributed the 
first of these two meanings to their liarharoiis com- 
tntmions.J* Towards the end of the empire, moral 
ideas were particularly connected with the assimilation 
of sacred liquor and meats taken from the tambourine 
and cymbal of Attis* They became the staff of the 
spiritual life and were to sustain the volar) in his 
trials: at that period he considered the gods as espe¬ 
cially "the guardians of his soul and thoughts. 

As we see T every modification of the conception of 
the world and of man in the society of the empire had 
its reflection in the doctrine of the mysteries, 'Even 
the conception of the old deities of Fessinus was con¬ 
stantly changing. When astrology' and the Semitic 
religions caused the establishment of a solar heno- 
theism as the leading religion at Rome, Attrs was con¬ 
sidered as the sum "the shepherd of the twinkling 
stars . 1 F He was identified with Adonis, Bacchus, Pan, 
Osiris and Mitbra: he was made q ^polymorphous”* 1 * 
being in which all celestial powers manifested them- 
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Selves in tnm; a panikt&s who wore the crown of rays 
and the lunar crescent at the same time* and whose 
various emblems expressed an infinite multiplicity of 
functions. 

When neo-Platonism was triumphing the Phrygian 
fable became the traditional mould into which subtle 
exegetists boldly poured their philosophic speculations 
on the creative and stimulating forces that were the 
principles of all material forms* and on the deliverance 
of the divine soul that was submerged in the corrup¬ 
tion of this earthly world. In his hazy oration on the 
Mother of the Gods* Julian lost all notion of reality on 
account of bis excessive use of allegory and was swept 
away by an extravagant symbolism.-* 1 
Any religion as susceptible to outside influences as 
this one was hound to yield to the ascendancy of Chris¬ 
tianity. From the explicit testimony of ecclesiastical 
writers we know that attempts were made to oppose 
the Phrygian mysteries to those of the church, ft was 
maintained that the sanguinary purification Imparted 
by the tauroholium was more efficacious than baptism. 
The food that was taken during the mystic feasts was 
likened to the bread ami wine of the communion; the 
Mother of the Gods was undoubtedly placed above the 
Mother of God, whose son also had risen again. A 
Christian author, writing at Rome about the year 575, 
furnishes some remarkable Information on this sub¬ 
ject. As we have seen, a mournful ceremony was cele¬ 
brated on March 24th* the dies $angumi$ In the course 
of which the jfff/tf shed their blood and sometimes 
mutilated themselves in commemoration of the wound 
that had caused Attis's death* ascribing an expiatory' 
and atoning power to the blood thus shed. The pagans 
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claimed lime tli-e church had copied their most sacred 
rites by placing her Holy Week at the vernal equinox 
in com mensuration of the sacrifice of the cross on which 
the divine Lamb, according to the church, had re¬ 
deemed tiie human race. Indignant at tlurse blas¬ 
phemous pretensions* St. Augustine tells of having 
known a priest of Cybele who kept saying: £t ipse 
PiUaius christtamts cst —'and even the god with the 
Phrygian cap [i. c., AttisJ is a Christian.^ 

But all efforts to maintain a barbarian religion 
stricken with moral decadence were in vain. On the 
very spot on which the last taurobolia took place at 
the end of the fourth century, in the Phrygianum, 

stands to-day the basilica of the Vatican* 

* * * 

There- is no Oriental religion whose progressive evo¬ 
lution we could follow af Rome so closely as the cult 
of Cybele and Alt is, none that shows so plainly one of 
the reasons that caused their common decay and dis¬ 
appearance. They all dated back to a remote period 
Of barbarism, and from that savage past they inherited 
a number of myths the odium of w hich could be masked 
but not eradicated by philosophical symbolism, and 
practices whose fundamental coarseness had survived 
from a period of rude nature worship, and could never 
he completely disguised by means of mystic interpre¬ 
tations, Never was the lack of harmony greater be¬ 
tween the moralizing tendencies of theologians and the 
mid shamelessness of tradition. A god held up as 
the august lord of the universe was the pitiful and ab¬ 
ject hero of an obscene love affair: the taumbofium. 
performed to satisfy man’s most exalted aspirations 
for spiritual purification and immortality* lodced like a 
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shower bath of blood and retailed cannibalistic orgies. 
Tbe men of letters and senators attending those mys¬ 
teries saw them performed by painted eunuchs, ill re¬ 
puted for their infamous morals, who went through 
dizav dances similar to those of the dancing dervishes 
and the Aissacuns. U e can imagine the repugnance 
these ceremonies caused in everybody whose judgment 
had not been destroyed In a fanatical devotion. Of 
no other pagan superstition do the Christian polemi¬ 
cists speak with such profound contempt, and there is 
undoubtedly a reason for their attitude. But they were 
in a more fortunate |K>sition than their pagan antag¬ 
onists; their doctrine was not burdened with barbarous 
traditions dating back to times of savagery: and all the 
ignominies that stained the nld Phrygian religion must 
not prejudice ns against it nor cause ns to slight the 
long continued efforts that were made to refine it grad¬ 
ually and to mould it into a form that would fulfil the 
new- demands of morality and enable it to follow the 
laborious march of Homan society on the road of re¬ 
ligious progress. 


EGYPT, 


Tlf E know more about the religion of the early 
* * Egyptians than about any other ancient religion, 
Its development can be traced hack three dr four thou¬ 
sand years; we can read its sacred texts, mythical 
narratives, hymns, rituals, and the Book of the Dead 
in the original, and we can ascertain its various ideas 
as to the nature of the divine powers and of future 
life. A great number of monuments have preserved 
for our inspection the pictures of divinities and rep- 
resenlatinns of Itfurgic scenes, while numerous inscrip¬ 
tions and papyri enlijjhten us in regard to the sneer- 
dotal organisation of the principal temples. It would 
seem that the enormous quantity of documents of all 
kinds that have been deciphered in the course of nearly 
an enure century should have dispelled every unccr- 
tainty about the creed of ancient Egypt, and should 
have furnished exact information with regard to the 
sources and original character of the worship which 
the Hreeks and the Romans borrowed from the subjects 
of the Ptolemies. 

And yet, this is not the case. While of the four 
great Oriental religions which were transplanted into 
the Occident, the religion of Isis and Seraph is the one 
whose relation to the ancient belief of the mother 
country we can establish with greatest accuracy, we 
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know very little of its first form and of its nature be¬ 
fore tile imperial period, when it was field tn high 
esteem. 

One fact, however, appears to foe certain. The Egyp¬ 
tian worship that spread over the Greco-Roman world 
came from the Serapcum founded at Alexandria by 
Ptolemy Soter, somewhat in the manner of Judaism 
tliat emanated from the temple of Jerusalem. But the 
earliest history of that famous sanctuary is surrounded 
by such a thick growth of pious legends, that the most 
sagacious investigators have lost their way in it. Was 
Serapis of native origin, or was he imported from 
Sinope or Sefcucia, or even from Babylon? Each of 
these opinions has found supporters very recently. Is 
his name derived from that of the Egyptian god Qsiris- 
Apb f or from that of the Chaldean deity Sar-Apsi ? 
Gmmmatici certanV 

Whichever solution we may adopt, one fact remains, 
namely, that Serapis and Osiris were either immediately 
identified dr else were identical from the beginning. 
The divinity whose worship was started at Alexandria 
by Ptolemy was the god that ruled the dead and shared 
his immortality with them. He was fundamentally an 
Egyptian god. and the most jiopul&r of the deities of 
the Herodotus says that Isis and Osiris were 

revered by every inhabitant of the country, am] their 
traditional holidays involved secret ceremonies whose 
saCred meaning the Greek writer dared not reveal.* 
Recognizing their Osiris in Serapis, the Egyptians 
readily accepter! the new cult. There was a tradition 
that a new dynasty should introduce a new god or give 
a sort of preeminence to the god of its own district 
From time immemorial politics had changed the gov- 
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eminent of heaven when changing that of earth. Under 
the Ptolemies like Serapis of Alexandria naturally bc- 
came one of the principal divinities of the country* 
just as the Ammon of Thebes had been the chief of 
the celestial hierarchy under the Pharaohs of that city, 
or as. under the sovereigns from Sais> the local With 
had the primacy. At the lime of the Ant Unices there 
were forty-two Serapeutns in EgypM 
But the purpose of the Ptolemies was not to add one 
more Egyptian god to the countless number already 
worshijwd by their subjects. They wanted this god 
to unite In one common worship the two races mhab* 
king the kingdom, and thus to further a complete fu¬ 
sion, The Greeks were obliged to worship him side 
by side with the natives. It was a clever political idea 
to institute a Hdleitiied Egyptian religion at Alexan¬ 
dria. A tradition mentioned by Plutarch 4 has It that 
Manelbo, a priest from Heliopolis, a man of advanced 
ideas, together with Timotheus p a Eumotpid from Elen- 
sis + thought out the character that would best suit the 
newcomer- The result was that the composite religion 
founded by (he Lagidcs became a combination of the 
old creed of tlie Pharaohs and the Hrcek mysteries. 

First of all. the Isiurgic language was no longer the 
native idiom but Greek, This was a radical change. 
The philosopher Demetrius of Phaferum, who had 
been cured of blindness by Sorapis. composed poems 
in honor of the god that were still sung under the 
Drears several centuries later A We can easily imagine 
that the poets, who lived on the bounty of the Ptole¬ 
mies, vied with caeh other in their efforts to eelebraie 
their benefactors* god. and the old rituals that were 
translated from the Egyptian were also enriched with 
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edifying bits of original inspiration. A hymn to Isis, 
found on a marble monument in the island of Andros,* 
gives us some idea of these sacred compositions, al¬ 
though it is of more recent date. 

In the second place, the artists replaced the old hie¬ 
ratic idols hy more attractive images and gave them 
the beauty of the immortals. It is not known who 
created the figure of Isis draper! in a linen gown with 
a fringed cloak fastened over the breast, whose sweet 
meditative, graciously maternal face is a combination 
of the ideals imagined for Hera and Aphrodite. But 
we know the sculptor of the first statue of Scrapis 
that stood in the great sanctuary of Alexandria until 
the end of paganism. This statue, the prototype of 
all tile copies that have been preserver I, is a colossal 
work of art made of precious materials by a famous 
Athenian sculptor named Bryaxis, a contemporary of 
Scopas. It was one of the last divine creations of Hel¬ 
lenic genius. The majestic head, with its somber and 
yet benevolent expression, with its abundance of hair, 
and with a crown in the shape of a bushel, bespoke 
the double character of a god ruling at the same time 
both the fertile earth and the dismal realm of the dead. 7 

As we see, the Ptolemies bad given their new religion 
a literary and artistic shape that was capable of attract¬ 
ing the most refined and cultured minds. But the 
adaptation to the Hellenic feeling and thinking was 
not exclusively external. Osiris, the god whose wor¬ 
ship was thus renewed, was more adapted than any 
other to lend his authority to the formation of a syn¬ 
cretic faith. At a very early period, in fact before the 
time of Herodotus, Osiris had been identified with 
Dionysus, and Isis with Demeter, M. Foueart has cn- 
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deavored to prove in an ingenious essay that this as- 
simulation was not arbitrary, that Osiris and Isis came 
into Crete and Attica during the prehistoric period, 
and that they were mistaken for Dionysus and Demeter® 
by the people of those regions. Without going back 
to those remote ages, we shall merely say with him 
that the mysteries of Dionysus were connected with 
those of Osiris by far-reaching affinities, not simply by 
superficial and fortuitous resemblances. Each com¬ 
memorated the history of a god governing both vege¬ 
tation and the underworld at the same time, who was 
put to death and tom to pieces by an enemy, and 
whose scattered limbs were collected by a goddess, 
after which he w : as miraculously revived- The Greeks 
must liave been very willing to adopt a worship in 
which they found their own divinities and their own 
myths again with somethmg more poignant and more 
magnificent added. It is a very remarkable fact lliat 
of all the many deities worshiped by the Egyptian dis¬ 
tricts those of the Immediate neighborhood T or if you 
like, the cycle of Osiris, his wife Isis, their son Harpoc- 
rates and tlietr faithful servant Anubis r were the only 
ones that were adopted by the Hellenic populations. 
Alt other heavenly or infernal spirits worshiped by the 
Egyptians remained strangers to Greece,* 

In the Greco-Latin literature we notice two oppos¬ 
ing attitudes toward the Egyptian religion. It was 
regarded as the highest and the lowest of religions at 
the same time, and as a matter of fact there was an 
abyss between the always ardent popular beliefs and the 
enlightened faith of the official priests. The Greeks 
and Romans gazed with admiration upon the splendor 
of the temples and ceremonial, upon the fabulous an- 
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tiquity of the sacred traditions and upon the erudition 
of a clergy possessed of a wisdom that had been re¬ 
vealed by divinity. In becoming- the disciples of that 
clergy, they imagined they were drinking from the 
pure fountain whence their own myths had sprung. 
They were overawed by the pretensions of a clergy 
that prided itself on a past in which it kept on’living, 
and they strongly felt the attraction of a marvelous 
country' where everything was mysterious, from the 
Nile that had created it to the hieroglyphs engraved 
upon the walls of its gigantic edifices. 1 * At the same 
time they were shocked by the coarseness of its feiich- 
ism and by the absurdity of its superstitions. Above 
all they felt an unconquerable repulsion at the worship 
of animals and plants, w hich had always been the most 
striking feature of the vulgar Egyptian religion and 
which, like all other archaic devotions, seems to have 
been practised with renewed fervor after the accession 
of the Saitc dynasty. The comic writers and the 
satirists never tired of scoffing at the adorers of the 
eat. the crocodile, the leek and the onion. Juvenal 
says ironically: u O holy people, whose very kitchen - 
gardens produce gods. 1 ' 11 In a general wav, this 
Strange people, entirely separated from the remainder 
of the world, were regarded with about the same kind 
of feeling that Europeans entertained toward the Chi¬ 
nese for a long time, 

A purely Egyptian worship would not have been ac¬ 
ceptable to the Greco Latin world. The mam merit 
of the mixed creation of the political genius of the 
Ptolemies consisted in the rejection or modification 
of everything repugnant or monstrous like the phallo- 
phories of Abydos, and in the retention of none but 
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stirring or attractive dements. It was the most civ¬ 
ilize*! of all barbarian religions; it retained enough of 
the exotic element to arouse the curiosity of the Greeks, 
but not enough to offend their delicate sense of pro¬ 
portion, and its success was remarkable. 

It was adopted where vex the authority or the prestige 
of the Lagides was felt* and wherever the relations of 
Alexandria, the great commercial metropolis, extended. 
The Lagidcs induced the riders and the nations with 
whom they concluded alliances to accept it. King 
Nicocrcon introduced it into Cyprus after having con- 
suited the oracle of the Serapeum, 1 * and Agathocka 
introduced it into Sicily, at the time of his marriage 
with the daughter-in-law of Ptolemy I (298).^ At 
Antioch* Seleueus CalKnicus built a sanctuary for the 
statue of Isis sent to him from Memphis by Ptolemy 
Eucrgetes, 1 -* In token of his friendship Ptolemy Soter 
introduced his god Sera pis into Athens, where the 
latter had a temple at the foot of the Acropolis 15 ever 
after, and Arsinoe, his mother or wife, founded an¬ 
other at Halicarnassus, about the year 307J* In this 
manner the political activity of the Egyptian dynasty 
was directed toward having the divinities, whose glory 
was in a certain measure connected with that of their 
house, recognized everywhere. Through Apufesus we 
know' that under the empire the priests of Isis men¬ 
tioned the ruling sovereign first of all in their prayer* 1 * 
And this was simply an imitation of the grateful de¬ 
votion which their predecessors had felt toward the 
Ptolemies. 

Protected by the Egyptian squadrons, sailors and 
merchants propagated the worship of Isis* the goddess 
of navigators, simultaneously on the coasis of Syria, 
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Asia Minor and Greece,, in the islands of the Archi¬ 
pelago/* and as far as the Hellespont and Thrace. 1 * 
At Delos, where the inscriptions enable us to study 
this worship somewhat in detail it was not merely 
practised by strangers, but the very sacerdotal func¬ 
tions were performed by members of the Athenian 
aristocracy. A number of funereal bas-reliefs, in which 
the deified dead wears the calotlwj of Serapis on his 
head, prove the popularity of the belief In future life 
propagated by these mysteries. According to the 
Egyptian faith he was identified with the god of the 
dead.** 

Even after the splendor of the court of Alexandria 
had faded and vanished: even after the wars against 
Mifhridates and the growlh of piracy had mined the 
traffic of the ^Egcan Sea B the Alexandrian worship 
was too deeply rooted in the soil of Greece to perish, 
although it became endangered in certain seaports 
like Delos, Of all the gods of the Orient, Ists and 
Serapis were die only ones that retained a place among 
the great divinities of the Hellenic world until the end 
Of paganism /* 

* * * 

It was this syncretic religion that came to Rome 
after having enjoyed popularity in the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean, Sicily and the south of Italy were more than 
half Hclleniied K and the Ptolemies had diplomatic re¬ 
lations with these countries, just as the merchants of 
Alexandria had commercial relations with them. For 
this reason the worship of Isis spread as rapidly in 
those regions as on the coasts of Ionia or in the Cyc- 
lades,** It was introduced into Syracuse and Catana 
during the earliest years of the third century' by Agath- 
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odes. The Scrapcum of Fozzuoli, at that time the 
busiest seaport of Campania, was mentioned in a city 
ordinance of the year 105 B. C/* About the same 
time an Iscuiu was founded at Pompeii, wlaerc the 
decorative frescos attest to this day the power of ex¬ 
pansion possessed hy the Alexandrian culture. 

After its adoption by the southern part of the Italian 
peninsula, this religion was bound to penetrate rapidly 
to Rome. Ever since the second century before our 
era. it could not help but find adepts in the chequered 
multitude of slaves and freedmem Under the An¬ 
ton ines the college of the fastapkori recalled tliat it 
had been founded in the time of Sulla/* In vain did 
the authorities irv to cheek the invasion of the Alex- 
and Han gods. Five different times, in 59, 5#. 53, and 
48 B, C. + the senate ordered their altars ami statues 
tom down,** hut these violent measures did not stop 
the diffusion of the mw beliefs. The Egyptian mys¬ 
teries were the first example at Rome of an essentially 
popular religious movement that was triumphant over 
the continued resistance of the public authorities ami 
the official clergy. 

Why was this Egyptian worship the only one of all 
Oriental religions to suffer repeated persecutions? 
There were two motives, one religious and one polit¬ 
ical. 

In the first place, this cult w T as said to exercise a 
corrupting Influence perversive of piety. Its morals 
were loose, and the mystery surrounding it excited the 
worst suspicions. Moreover, it appealed violently to 
the emotions and senses. All these factors offended 
the grave decency that a Homan was wont to main- 
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tam in the prepuce of the gods, The innovators had 
every defender of the mas tnawnttn for an adversary. 

In the second place, this religion had been founded, 
supported and propagated by the Ptolemies; it came 
from a country' that wat almost hostile to Italy during 
the last period of the republicit issued from Alex¬ 
andria, whose superiority Rome felt and feared. Its 
secret societies, made up chiefly of people of the lower 
classes, might easily become clubs of agitators and 
haunts of spies. All these motives for suspicion and 
hatred were undoubtedly more potent in exciting per* 
seen Lion Shan the purely theological reasons, and per¬ 
secution was stopped or renewed according to the 
vicissitudes of general politics. 

As we have stated, the chapels consecrated! to Isis 
were demolished in the year 48 0, C. After Cxsar's 
death, the triumvirs decided in 43 R r C to erect a 
temple in tier honor out of the public funds, undoubt¬ 
edly to gain the favor of the masses. This action would 
have implied official recognition* but the project appears 
never to have been executed. Tf Antony had suc¬ 
ceeded at Actium, Isis and Serapis would have entered 
Rome in triumph, but they were vanquished with Ge¬ 
opat ra : and when Augustus had become the master 
of the empire, he professed a deep aversion for the 
gods of his former enemies. Moreover, he could not 
have suffered the intrusion of the Egy ptian clergy Into 
the Roman sacerdotal class, whose guardian, restorer 
and chief he was r Tn 28 13. C- an ordinance was issued 
forbidding the erecting of altars to the Alexandrian 
divinities inside the sacred enclosure of the pommunt , 
and seven years later Agrippa extended this prohibitive 
regulation to a radius of a thousand paces around the 
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eil>\ Tiberius acted on the same principle and in 19 
A* D, instituted the bloodiest persecution against the 
priests of Isis that they ever suffered, in consequence 
of a scandalous affair in which a matron, a noble and 
some priests of Isis were implicated. 

All these police measures, however, were strangely 
ineffectual. The Egyptian worship was excluded from 
Rome and her immediate neighborhood in theory if 
not in fact, hut the rest of the world remained open to 
its propaganda.** 

With the beginning of the empire It slowly invaded 
the center and the north of Italy and spread into the 
provinces. Merchants, sailors, slaves, artisans, Egyp¬ 
tian men of letters, even the discharged soldiers of the 
three legions cantoned in the valley of the Nile con¬ 
tributed to its diffusion. It entered Africa by way of 
Carthage, and the Danuhian countries through the 
great emporium of Aqmlria. The new province of 
Gaul was invaded through the valley of the Rhone. 
At that period many Oriental emigrants went to seek 
their fortunes in these new countries. Intimate rela¬ 
tions existed between the cities of Arles and Alexan¬ 
dria, and we know that a colony of Egyptian Greeks, 
established at Nunes by Augustus, took the gods of 
their native country (hither. 1 ® At the beginning of our 
era there set in that great movement of conversion 
that soon established the worship of Isis and Serapis 
from the outskirts of the Sahara to the vallum of 
Britain, and from the mountains of Asturias to the 
months of the Danube. 

The resistance still offered by the central power could 
not last much longer. It was impossible to dam in this 
Overflowing stream whose thundering waves struck the 
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shaking avails of the pomfrinut from every side. The 
prestige of Alexandria seemed invincible. At that pe¬ 
riod the city was more beautiful, more learned, and 
better policed than Rome, She was the model capital, 
a standard to which the Latins strove to rise. Thev 
translated the works of the scholars of Alexandria, 
imitated her authors, invited her artists and copied her 
institutions. It is plain that they had also to undergo 
the ascendancy of her religion. As a matter of fact, 
her fervent believers maintained her sanctuaries, despite 
the law, on the very Capitol, Under Caesar, Alexan¬ 
drian astronomers had reformed (he calendar of the 
pontiffs, and Alexandrian priests soon marked (he dates 
of Isis holidays upon it. 

The decisive step was taken soon after the death 
of Tiberius. Caligula erected tlw great temple of Isis 
Camperisi,-, on the Campus Martins probably in the 
- v ^ r • J & = * ftl order to spare the sacerdotal suscepti¬ 
bilities, he founded it outside of the sacred enclosure 
of the city of Sereins. Laler Domitian made one of 
Rome’s most splendid monuments of that temple. From 
that time Isis and Rerapis enjoyed the favor of every 
imperial dynasty, the Flavians as well as the Anton ines 
and the Scveri. About the year 215 Caracalla built 
an Isis temple, even more magnificent than that of 
Domitian, on the Quirinal, in the heart of the city, and 
perhaps another one cm the Coelian. As the apologist 
Minucius Felix states, the Egyptian gods had become 
entirely Roman,! 0 

The climax of their power seems to liavc been 
reached at the beginning of the third century; later on 
the popular vogue and official support went to other 
divimtics, like the Syrian Baals and the Persian Math- 
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ras. The progress of Christianity also deprived them 
of their power, which was, however, still considerable 
timil the end of the ancient world* The Isis processions 
that marched the streets of Rome were described by 
an eye witness as late as the year 394.*' but in 391 
the patriarch Theophifus had consigned the Serapeutn 
oi Alexandria to the fames, having himself struck the 
first blow with an ax against the colossal statue of the 
god that had so long been the object of a superstitious 
veneration. Thus the prelate destroyed the '‘very head 
of idolatry,” as Rufinus put it, JJ 
As a matter of fact, idolatry received its death blow’. 
The worship of the gods of the Ptolemies died out coni" 
pietelv between the reigns of Theodosius and Justinian." 
and in accordance with the sad prophecy of Hermes 
Tnsinegisfus 11 Egypt, Egypt herself, lost her divinities 
and became a land of the dead. Of her religions nothing 
remained but fables that were no longer believed, and 
the only thing that reminded the barbarians who came 
to inhabit the country of its former piety, were words 
engraved on stone, 

* » ♦ 

This rapid sketch of the history of Isis and Serapts 
shows that these divinities were worshiped in the Latin 
w'Orld for more than five centuries. The task of point¬ 
ing out the transformations of the cult during that 
Tong period, and the local differences there may have 
been in the various provinces, is reserved for future 
researches. These will undoubtedly find that the Alex¬ 
andrian worship did not become latinized under the 
empire, but that its Oriental character became more and 
more pronounced. When Domitian restored the Iseum 
of the Campus Martins and that of Bcncvcntitm, he 
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transferred from the valley of the Nile sphinxes, eyno- 
ccphali and obelisks oi black or pink granite bearing 
borders of hieroglyphics of Amass, Ncctanebos or even 
Rameses li. On other obelisks that were erected m 
the propylenms even the inscriptions of the emperors 
were written in hieroglyphics.** Half a century later 
that true dilettante, Hadrian* caused the luxuries of 
Canopus to be reproduced, along with the vale of 
Tetopc H in his immense villa at Tihur* to enable him 
to celebrate his voluptuous feasts under the friendly 
eyes of Sera pis. He extolled the merits of the deified 
Anil nous in inscriptions couched in the ancient lan¬ 
guage of the Pharaohsi and set the fashion of statues 
hewn out of black basah in the Egyptian style,* 4 The 
amateurs of that period affected to prefer the hieratic 
rigidity of the barbarian idols to the elegant freedom 
of Alexandrian art. Those esthetic manifestations 
probably corresponded to religious prejudices, and the 
Ijitiii worship always endeavored to imitate the art of 
temples in the Nile valley more closely than did the 
Greek. This evolution was in conformity with all the 
tendencies of the imperial period. 

By what secret virtue did the Egyptian religion ex¬ 
ercise this irresistible influence over the Roman, world? 
What new elements did those priests, who made pros¬ 
elytes in every province, give the Roman world? Did 
the success of their preaching mean progress or retro¬ 
gression from the standard of the ancient Roman 
faith ? These arc complex and delicate questions that 
would require minute analysis and cautions treatment 
with a constant and exact observation of shades. I am 
compelled to limit myself to a rapid sketch, which, I 
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fear, will appear rather dry and arbitrary p like every 
generalization. 

The particular doctrines of the mysteries of Isis and 
Serapis in regard to the nature and power of the gods 
were not, or were but incidentally, the reasons for the 
triumph of these mysteries. It has been said that the 
Egyptian theology always remained in a "fluid stale/' 51 
or better in a slate of chaos. It consisted of an amal¬ 
gamation of disparate legends, of an aggregate of par¬ 
ticular cults, as Egypt herself was an aggregate of a 
number of districts. This religion never formulated 
a coherent System of generally accepted dogmas. It 
|rcrmittcd the coexistence of conflicting conceptions 
and traditions, and ail the subtlety of its clergy never 
accomplished, or rather never began, the task of fusing 
those irreconcilable elements into one Hannon ions syn¬ 
thesis^ For the Egyptians there was no principle of 
contradiction. All the heterogeneous beliefs that ever 
obtained in the various districts during the different 
periods of a very tong history, were maintained con¬ 
currently and formed an inextricable confusion in the 
sacred books. 

About the same state of affairs prevailed 111 the Occi¬ 
dental worship of the Alexandrian divinities. In the 
Occident, just as in Egypt, there were +i prophels M in 
the first rank of the clergy, who learnedly discussed 
religion, but never taught a theological system that 
found universal acceptance. The sacred scribe Gicre- 
mon. who became Nero's tutor, recognized the stoical 
theories in the sacerdotal traditions of his country.** 
When the eclectic Plutarch speaks of the character of 
the Egy ptian gods, he finds it agrees surprisingly with 
his own philosophyv** and when the neo-Platonist lam- 
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blichus examine;; them, their character seems to agree 
with his doctrines. The hazy ideas of the Oriental 
priests enabled every one to see in them the phantoms 
he was pursuing. The individual imagination was given 
ample scope, and the diktiantic men of letters rejoiced 
in molding these malleable doctrines at will. They 
were not outlined sharply enough, nor were they formu¬ 
lated with sufficient precision to appeal to the multi- 
tudeu The gods were everything and nothing; they 
got lost in a sfumato. A disconcerting anarchy and 
confusion prevailed among them. Bv means of a sci¬ 
entific mixture of Greet, Egyptian and Semitic ele¬ 
ments * i JennetisnT<n endeavored to create a theolog¬ 
ical system that would be acceptable to all minds, hut 
it seems never to have imposed itself generally on the 
Alexandrian mysteries which were older than itself, 
ami furthermore it could not escape the contradictions 
oi Egyptian thought. The religion of Isis did pot gain 
a hold on the soul by its dogmatism. 

It must be admitted, however, tint, owing to its ex¬ 
treme flexibility, this religion was easily adapted to 
the various centers to which it was transferred, and that 
tt enjoyed the valuable advantage of being always in 
perfect harmony with the prevailing philosophy. More¬ 
over. the syncretic tendencies of Egypt responded ad¬ 
mirably to those that began to obtain at Rome, At a 
very early period henothdstic theories had been favor 
ably received in sacerdotal circles, and while crediting 
the god of their own temple with supremacy, the priests 
admitted that he might have a number of different 
personalities, under which he was worshiped simul¬ 
taneously. In this way (he unity of the supreme being 
was affirmed for the thinkers, and polytheism with its 
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intangible traditions maintained for tlie masses. In 
(he same maimer Isis and Osiris had absorbed several 
local divinities under the Pharaohs, and had assumed 
a complex character that was capable of indefinite ex¬ 
tension. The same process continued under the Ptole¬ 
mies when the religion of Egypt came into contact 
with Greece, Isis was identified simultaneously with 
Dcmetcr, Aphrodite, Hera, Semele, io, Tyche, and 
others. She was considered the queen of heaven and 
hell, of earth and sea. She was “the past, the present 
and the future,”** "nature the mother of things, the 
mistress of the elements, bom at the beginning of 
the centuries.'« She had numberless names, an in- 
Jirtity of different aspects and an inexhaustible treasure 
of virtues. In short, site became a pantheistic power 
that was even*thing in one, uita qua? cst omnia.** 

The authority of Serapis was no less exalted, and 
his field no less extensive. He also was regarded as a 
universal god of whom men lilted to say that he was 
"unique. '* In him all energies were centered,although 
the functions of Zeus, of Pluto or of Helios were esjjc- 
dally ascribed to him. For many centuries Osiris had 
been worshiped at Abvdos both as author of fecundity 
and lord of the under world,« and this double char¬ 
acter early caused hint to be identified with the sun, 
which Fertilizes the earth during its diurnal course and 
travels through the subterranean realms at night. Thus 
the conception of this nature divinity, that had alrcady 
prevailed along the Nile, accorded without difficulty 
with lhe solar pantheism that was the last form of 
Roman paganism. This theological system, which did 
not gain the upper hand in the Occident until the sec- 
*Blt Mr S^nv, 
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uml century of our era, was not brought in by Egypt 
It did not have the exclusive predominance there that 
it had held under the empire, and even in Plutarch’s 
time it was only one creed among many.* 4 The de¬ 
ciding influence Sti this matter was exer ci sed by the 
Syrian Jt&als and the Chaldean astrology. 

The theology of the Egyptian mysteries, then, fol¬ 
io wed rather than led the general influx of ideas. The 
same may be said of their ethics. It did not force itself 
upon the world by lofty moral precepts, nor bv a sub¬ 
lime ideal of holiness. Many have admired the edi¬ 
fying list in the Hook of the Dead, (hat rightfully or 
otherwise sets forth the virtues which the deceased 
claims to have practised in order to obtain a favorable 
judgment trom Osiris. If one considers the period in 
which it appears, this ethics is undoubtedly very ele¬ 
vated, but it seems rudimentary and even childish if 
one compares it with the principles formulated by the 
Roman jurists, to say nothing of the minute psycho¬ 
logical analyses of the Stoic casuists. In this range 
of ideas sfso, the maintenance of the most striking con¬ 
trasts characterizes Egyptian mentality, which was 
never shocked by the cruelties and obscenities that 
sullied the mythology anil the ritual. Like Epicurus 
at Athens, some nf the sacred texts actually invited the 
believers to enjoy life before the sadness of death,*? 

fsis was not a very austere goddess at the time she 
entered Italy, Identified with Venus, as Harpocrates 
was with Eros, she was honored especially by the 
women with whom love was a profession. In Alex¬ 
andria, the city of pleasure, she had lost all severity, 
and at Rome this, good goddess remained very indul¬ 
gent to human weaknesses. Juvenal harshly refers to 
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her as a procuress, 4 * and licr temple? had a more tlaa.ii 
doubtful reputation. for they were frequented by young 
men in quest of gallant adventures. A pulpitis himself 
chose a lewd tale in which to display his fervor as an 
initiate. 

But we fiave said that Egypt was full of contradic¬ 
tions, and when a more exacting morality demanded 
that the gods should make man virtuous, the Alexan¬ 
drian mysteries offered to satisfy that demand. 

At all times the Egy ptian ritual attributed consider¬ 
able importance to purity, or, to use a more adequate 
term* to cleanliness. Before every ceremony the offi¬ 
ciating priest had to submit to ablutions, sometimes 
to fumigations or anointing, and to abstain from cer¬ 
tain foods and from incontinence for a certain time. 
Originally no moral idea was connected with this puri¬ 
fication It was considered a means of exorcising 
malevolent demons or of putting the priest into a state 
in which the sacrifice performed by him could have 
the expected effect. It was simitar to the diet, shower- 
baths and massage prescribed by physicians for phys¬ 
ical health. The internal status of the officiating person 
was a matter of as much indifference to the celestial 
spirits as the actual worth of the deceased was to 
Osiris, the Judge of the underworld. All that was 
necessary to have him open the fields of Aalu to the 
soul was to pronounce the litnrgic formulas, and if 
the soul declared its innocence in the prescribed terms 
its word was readily accepted. 

But in the Egyptian religion, as m all the religions 
of antiquity « the original conception w T as gradually 
transformed and a new idea slowly took its place. 
The sacramental acts of purification were now' ex- 
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pected to wipe out moral stains, and people became 
convinced that they made man better. The devout 
female votaries of Isis, whom Juvenal** pictures as 
breaking the kc to bathe in the Tiber, and crawling 
around the temple on [heir bleeding knees* hoped to 
atone for their sins anil to make up for their shortcom¬ 
ings by means of these sufferings. 

When a new ideal grew tip in the popular conscience 
during the second century„ when the magicians them¬ 
selves became pious and serious people, free from 
passions and appetites, and were honored because of 
the dignity of their lives more than for their white 
linen robes,s» then the virtues of which the Egyptian 
priests enjoined the practice also became less external. 

I urity of the heart rather than cleanliness of the 
body was demanded. Renunciation of sensual pleas¬ 
ures was tfie indispensable condition for the knowl¬ 
edge of divinity, which was the supreme good, 5J h T o 
longer dirt Isis favor illicit love. In the novel by 
Xenophon of Ephesus (about 280 A + P.) she protects 
the heroine's chastity against all ph fails and assures 
its triumph. According to the ancient belief man T s 
entire existence was a preparation for the formidable 
judgment held by Serapts after death, but to have him 
decide in favor of the mystic* it was not enough to 
know the rites of the sect; the individual life had to 
he free from crime: and the master of the infernal 
regions assigned everybody a place according to his 
deserts The doctrine of future retribution was be¬ 
ginning to develop. 

However, in this regard, as in their conception of 
the divinity, the Egyptian mysteries followed the gen¬ 
eral progress of ideas more than they directed it. Phi- 
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losophy ions formed them, blit found in them little 
inspiration. 

* * • 

How could a religion, of which neither the theology 
nor die ethics was really nciv, stir up at the same time 
so much hostility and fervor among the Romans? 
To many minds of to-day theology and ethics con¬ 
stitute religion, hut during the classical period it was 
different, and the priests of Isis and Scrap!5 conquered 
souls mainly by other means. They seduced them by 
the powerful attraction of the ritual and retained them 
by the marvelous promises of their doctrine of immor¬ 
tality. 

To the Egyptians ritual had a value far superior to 
I hat we ascribe to it to-day. It had an operative 
strength of its own that was independent of the in¬ 
tentions of the officiating priest. The efficacy of prayer 
depended not on the inner disposition of the believer, 
but on the correctness of the words, gestures and in¬ 
tonation* Religion was not clearly differentiated from 
magic If a divinity was invoked according to the 
correct forms, especially if one l :new how to pronounce 
its real name, it was compelled to act in conformity 
to the will of its priest. The sacred words were an 
incantation that compelled the superior powers to obey 
the officiating person, no matter what purpose he had 
in view. With the knowledge of the liturgy men ac¬ 
quired an immense power over the world of spirits. 
Porphyry' was surprised and indignant because the 
Egyptians sometimes dared to threaten the gods in 
their orations.s* In the consecrations the priest's sum¬ 
mons compelled the gods to come and animate their 
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statues, and thus his voice created divinities,** as orig¬ 
inally the almighty voice of Tboth had created the 
world .* 5 

The ritual that conferred such superhuman power*? 
developed in Egypt into a state of perfection, complete¬ 
ness and splendor unknown in the Occident. It pos¬ 
sessed a unity, a precision and a permanency that stood 
in sinking contrast to the variety of the myths, the 
uncertainty of the dogmas and the arbitrariness of the 
interpretations. The sacred books of the Greco-Roman 
period are a faithful reproduction of the texts tliat 
were engraved upon the walls of the pyramids at the 
dawn of history, notwithstanding the centuries that 
had passed. Even under the Gesars the ancient cere¬ 
monies dating back to the first ages of Egypt, were 
scrupulously performed because She smallest word and 
the least gesture had their importance* 

This ritual and the attitude to ward it found (heir way 
for the most part into the Latin temples of Isis and 
Sempis. This fact has long been ignored, but there 
can be no doubt about it, A first proof b that the 
clergy r of those temples were organized just like those 
of Egypt during the period of the Ptolemies.** There 
was a hierarchy presided over by a high priest, which 
consisted of prof*hefts skilled in the sacred science, 
statist**, or {matrices,** whose office it was to dress 
the statues of the gods, pasi&phori who carried the 
sacred temple plates in the processions, and so on, 
just as in Egypt. As in their native country, the priests 
were distinguished from common mortals by a ton¬ 
sure, by a linen tunic + and by their habits as well as 
by their garb. They devoted themselves entirely to 
their ministry and had no other profession. This saeer- 
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dotal body always remained Egyptiara in character, if 
not in nationality, because the liturgy it had to perform 
remained so. In a similar manner the priests of the 
Baals were Syrians** because they were the only ones 
ttiat knew how to honor the gods of Syria. 

In the first place a daily sendee had to be held just 
as in the Nile valley. The Egyptian gods enjoyed a 
precarious immortality, lor they were liable to destruc¬ 
tion aril dependent on necessities. According to a very 
primitive conception that at ways remained alive, they 
had to he fed. clothed and refreshed even 1 day or else 
perish. From this fact arose the necessity of a liturgy 
tliat was practically the same in every district, it was 
practised for thousands of years and opposed its nn- 
altcring form to the multiplicity of legends and local 
belie fs, Sl 

This daily liturgy was translated into Greek, per¬ 
haps later into Latin also; it was adapted to the new 
requirements by the founders of the Scrapcum, and 
faithfully observed in the Roman temples of the Alex¬ 
andrian gods. The essential ceremony always was the 
opening (uptrite) 6 * of the sanctuary. At dawn the 
statue of the divinity was uncovered and shown to 
the community in the wnof, that had been closed and 
sealed dtiring the night.** Then, again as iti Egypt, 
the priest lit the sacred fire and offered libations of 
water supposed to be from the deified Nile, 4 * while 
he chanted the usual hymns to the sound of flutes. 
Finally, “erect upon the threshold"—1 translate liter¬ 
ally from Porphyry—"he awakens live god by calling 
to him in the Egyptian language.’As we see, the 
god was revived by the sacrifice and, as under the 
Pharaohs, awoke from his slumber at the catling of 
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Iiis As a matter of fact the name was indis¬ 

solubly connected with the personality: he who could 
pronounce the exact name of m individual or of a 
divinity was obeyed as a master by his slave.« This 
fact made it necessary to maintain the original form 
of that mysterious word. There was no other motive 
for the introduction of a number of barbarian appel¬ 
latives into the magical incantations. 

It is also probable that the toilet of the statue was 
made every day. tfmt its body and head were dressed,*? 
as in the Egyptian ritual. We have seen that the 
omatrices or Sidistes were especially entrusted with 
these duties. The idol was covered with sumptuous 
raiment and ornamented with jewels and gems. An 
inscription furnishes us with an inventory of the jewels 
worn by an Isis of ancient Cadiz;®* her ornaments 
were nrorc brilliant than those of a Spanish madonna. 

During the entire forenoon, from the moment that 
a noisy acclamation had greeted the rising of the sun, 
the images of the gods were exposed to the silent ado¬ 
ration of the initiates,*’ Egypt is the country whence 
contemplative devotion penetrated into Europe. Then, 
in the afternoon, a second service was held to close 
the sanctuary.** 

The daily liturgy must have been very absorbing. 
This innovation in the Roman paganism was full of 
consequences. No longer were sacrifices offered to 
the god on certain occasions only, but twice a day 
elaborate services were held. As with the Egyptians, 
whom Herodotus had termed (he most religious of all 
peoples/* devotion assumed a tendency to fill out the 
whole existence and to dominate private and public 
interests. The constant repetition of the same prayers 
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kept up and renewed faith, and, we might say* people 
lived continually under the eyes of the gods. 

Lie sides the daily rites of the Abvdos liturgy- the 
holidays marking the begriming of the different sea¬ 
sons were celebrated at the same date every year- 73 
It was the same in Italy. The calendars have pre¬ 
served the names of several of then?, and of one* the 
A'ftrigium Isidis, [he rhetorician ApnTrius?* has left 
us a brilliant description on which. to speak with the 
ancients. he emptied all his color tubes, On March 
5th. when navigation reopened after the winter months, 
a gorgeous procession?* marched to the coast, and a 
ship consecrated to Isis, the protectress of sailors, was 
launched- A burlesque group of masked persons 
opened the procession, then came the women in white 
gowns strewing flowers, the statist** waving the gar¬ 
ments of the goddess and the dadoptum with lighted 
torches. After these came the hymttodcs, whose songs 
mingled in turn with the sharp sound of the Crass- 
flutes and the ringing of the brass timbrels? then the 
throngs of the initiates, and finally the priests, with 
shaven heads ami dad in linen robes of a darting 
white, bearing the images of animal-faced gods and 
strange symbols, as for instance a golden urn con¬ 
taining the sacred water of the Xile* The procession 
stopped in front of altars^J erected along the roach 
and on these altars the sacred objects were uncovered 
for the veneration of the faithfuh The strange and 
sumptuous magnificence of these celebrations made a 
deep impression on the common people who loved 
public entertainments. 

But of all the celebrations connected with the wor¬ 
ship of Isis the most stirring and the nw>$t suggestive 
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was the commemoration of the "Finding of Osiris'" 
{InvmtWf Etipwvt). Its antecedents date back to re¬ 
mote antiquity. Since the time of the twelfth dynasty, 
and probably much earlier, there had been held at 
Abydos and elsewhere a sacred performance similar 
to the mysteries of our Middle Ages, in which the 
events of Osiris's passion and resurrection were re¬ 
produced. We are in possession of the ritual of those 
performances,' 6 Issuing from the temple, the god 
fell under Set's blows; around his body funeral lamen¬ 
tations were simulated, and he was buried according to 
the rites; then Set was vanquished by Horus T and 
Osiris* restored to life* reentered his temple triumphant 
over death. 

The same myth was represented in almost the same 
manner at Rome at the beginning of each November^ 
While the priests and the believers moaned and la¬ 
mented, Isis an great distress sought the divine body 
of Osiris, whose limbs had been scattered by Typhon. 
Then, after the corpse had been found, rehabilitated 
and revived, there was a long outburst of joy* an 
exuberant jubilation that rang through the temples 
ant! the streets so loudly that it annoyed the passers-by. 

This mingled desjsair and enthusiasm acted as 
strongly upon the feelings of the believers as did the 
spring-holiday ceremony in the Phrygian religion, and 
it acted through the same means. Moreover, there 
wras an esoteric meaning attached to it that none hut 
the pious elect understood. Besides the public cere¬ 
monies there was a secret worship to which one was 
admitted only after a gradual initiation. The hero of 
Apuleius had to submit to the ordeal three times in 
order to obtain the whole revelation. In Egypt the 
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clergy communicated certain rites and interpretations 
only upon a promise not to reveal them. In fact thh 
was the case in the worth ip of Isis at A by das and 
elsewhere/® When the Ptolemies regulated the Greek 
ritual of their new religionit assumed the form of 
the mysteries spread over the Hellenic world and be¬ 
came very like those of Hleusis. The hand of the 
Eumoipfd Timotheus is noticeable in this connect ion,” 
Bltt while tlie ceremonial of the initiations arid even 
the production of the liturgfc drama were thus adapted 
to the religious habits of the Greeks, the doctrinal 
contents of the Alexandrian mysteries remained purely 
Egyptian, The old belief that immortality could be 
secured by means of an identification of the deceased 
with Osiris or Serapis never died out* 

Perhaps in no other people did the epigram of Fust el 
de Goiilanges find so complete a verification as in the 
Egyptians; "Death was the first mystery; it started 
man on Site road to the other mysteries/'* 0 Nowhere 
else was life so completely dominated by preoccupation 
w ith life after death; nowhere else was such minute 
and complicated care taken to secure and perpetuate 
another existence for the deceased* The funeral litera¬ 
ture, of which we have found a very great number of 
documents, had acquired a development equaled by 
no other, and the architecture of no other nation can 
exhibit tombs comparable with the pyramids or the 
rock-built sepulchers of Thebes. 

This constant endeavor to secure an after-existence 
for one’s self and relatives manifested itself in various 
ways, but it finally assumed a concrete form in the 
worship of Osiris. The fate of Osiris, the god who 
died and returned to life, became the prototype of the 
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fate of every hitman being lhat observed the funeral 
rites. “As truly a® Osiris lives/* says an Egyptian 
text, lie also shall live; as truly as Osiris is not dead, 
shall he not die; as truly as Osiris is not annihilated, 
shall he not be annihilated/** 1 

If F then, the deceased had piously served Osiris- 
Setapis. he was assimilated to that god. and sliared 
his immortality in the underworld* where the judge 
of the dead held forth. He lived not as a tenuous 
shade or as a subtle spirit, hut in full possession of his 
body as well as of his soul. That was the Egyptian 
doctrine, and that certainly was also the doctrine of the 
Creco-Latin. mysteries.** 

Through the initiation the mystic was bom again, 
hut to a superhuman life* and became the equal of 
the immortals, 1 -! I n his ecstasy he imagined that he 
was crossing the threshold of death and contemplating 
the gods of heaven and hell face to face.* 4 If he had 
accurately followed the prescriptions Imposed upon 
him by Isis and Serapis through their priests, those 
gods prolonged his life after his decease beyond the 
duration assigned to it by destiny, and he participated 
eternally in their beatitude and offered them his hom¬ 
age in their realm,** The “unspeakable pleasure” he 
felt when contemplating the sacred images in the tem¬ 
ple* 4 became perpetual rapture when he was in the 
d I vine presence instead of in the presence of the im¬ 
age. and drawn close to divinity his thirsting soul 
enjoyed the delights of that ineffable beauty. 8 ^ 

When the Alexandrian mysteries spread over Italy 
under the republic, no religion had ever brought to 
mankind so formal a promise of blest immortality as 
these, and this, more than anything else, lent them an 
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irresistible power of attraction. Instead of the vague 
and contradictory opinions of Ehc philosophers in re¬ 
gard to the destiny of the soul, Scrapis offered cer¬ 
tainty founded on divine revelation corroborated by 
the faith of the countless generations that had adhered 
to it. What the votaries of Orpheus had confusedly 
discovered through the veil of the legends, and taught 
to Magna Greek* 84 namely, that this earthly life was 
a trial, a preparation for a higher and purer life, that 
the happiness of an after-life could be secured by 
means of rites and observances revealed by the gods 
themselves, all this was now preached with a firmness 
and precision hitherto unknown* These eschatolog¬ 
ical doctrines in particular* helped Egypt to conquer 
the Latin world and especially the miserable masses, 
on whom the weight of alt the iniquities of Roman 
society rested heavily. 

* * * 

The power and popularity of that belief in future 
life has left traces even in the French language, and in 
concluding this study T from which I have been com¬ 
pelled to exclude every picturesque detail, 1 would like 
to point out how a French word of to-day dimly per¬ 
petuates the memory of the old Egyptian ideas. 

During the cold nights of their long winters the 
Scandinavians dreamed of a Walhalta where the de¬ 
ceased warriors sat in well-closed brilliantly illuminated 
halls, warming themselves and drinking the strong 
liquor served by the Valkyries - but under the burning 
sky of Egypt, near the arid sand where thirst kills 
the traveler, people wished that their dead might find 
a limpid spring in their future wanderings to assuage 
the heat that devoured them, and that they might be 
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refreshed by the breezes of the north wind* Even 
at Rome ihc adherents of the Alexandrian gods fre* 
qucntly inscribed the following wish on their tombs: 
“May Osiris give you fresh water/"?" Soon this water 
became, hi a figurative sense, the fountain of life pour¬ 
ing out immortality to thirsting souls. The metaphor 
obtained such popularity that in Latin ttffigmm t be¬ 
came synonymous with comfort and happiness. The 
term retained this meaning in the liturgy of the 
churchy* and for that reason people continue to pray 
for spiritual rafr^uhissemmt of the dead although the 
Giristian paradise has very Little resemblance to the 
field * of Aafu* 
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HE religions of Syria never liad the fame solidar- 


-I- ity fn the Occident as those from Egypt or Asia 
Minor. From the coasts of Phoenicia and the valleys 
of Lebanon, from the bonders of the Euphrates and 
the oases of the desert they came at various periods, 
like the successive waves of the incoming tide, and 
existed side by side tn the Roman world without unit¬ 
ing* in spite of their similarities. The isolation in 
which they remained and the persistent adherence of 
their believers to their particular rites were a con¬ 
sequence and reflection of the disunited condition of 
Syria herself r where the different tribes and districts 
remained more distinct than anywhere else, even after 
they had been brought together under the domination 
of Rome, They doggedly preserved their local gods 
and Semitic dialects. 

It would be impossible to outline each one of these 
religions in detail at this time and to reconstruct their 
history* because our meager information would not 
permit it, but we can indicate, in a general way. how 
they penetrated into the Occidental countries at vari¬ 
ous periods, and we can try to define their common 
characteristics by showing what new dements the 
Syrian paganism brought to the Romans. 

The first Semitic divinity to enter Italy was Afar- 
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gatis , frequently mistaken for the Phoenician Astartc, 
who had a famous temple at RaEnbyce or Hicrapofis, 
not far from the Etiphrates, and was wOtahiped with 
her husband. Hadad r tn a considerable part of Syria 
besides. The Greeks considered her as the principal 
Syrian goddess** and in the Latin countries she was 
commonly known as dca Syria , a name corrupted into 
lasura by popular use. 

We all rememl»er the unedifying descriptions of her 
itinerant priests that Lucian and Apuleius 1 have left. 
Led by an old eunuch of dubious habits, a crowd of 
painted young men marched along the highways with 
an ass that bore an elaborately adorned image of tire 
goddess. Whenever they passed through a village or 
by some rich villa, they went through their sacred 
exercises. To die shrill accompaniment of their Syrian 
flutes they turned round and round; and with their 
heads thrown back fluttered about and gave vent to 
hoarse clamors until vertigo seized them and fflMmi- 
billty was complete. Then they flagellated themselves 
wildly, struck themselves w r itli swords and shed their 
blood in front of a rustic crowd which pressed closely 
about them, and finally they took up a profitable col¬ 
lection from the wondering spectators. They received 
jars of milk and wine, cheeses, flour, bronze coins of 
small denominations and even some silver pieces, all 
of which disappeared in the folds of their capacious 
robes. If opportunity presented they knew how to in¬ 
crease their profits by means of clever thefts or by 
making commonplace predictions for a moderate con- 
sideradon. 

This picturesque description, based on a novel by 
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Lucius of Patras* is undoubtedly extreme. It is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that the sacerdotal corps of the goddess 
of Hierapoiis should have consisted only of charla¬ 
tans and thieves. But how can the presence in the 
Occident of that begging and low nouiadic clergy be 
explained? 

It is certain that the first worshipers of the Syrian 
goddess in the Latin world were slaves. During the 
wars against Antiochus the Great a number of pris¬ 
oners were sent to Italy to be sold at public auction, 
as was the custom, and the first appearance in Italy 
of the Chaldm* has been connected with tbat event. 
The Ckaldaei were Oriental fortune-tellers who as¬ 
serted that their predictions were based on the Chal¬ 
dean astrology'. They found credulous clients among 
the farm laborers, and Cato gravely exhorts the good 
landlord to oust them from: his estate.’* 

Beginning with the second century before Christ P 
merchants began to import Syrian slaves. At that 
time Delos was the great trade center in this human 
commodity* and in that island especially Atargatis was 
worshiped by citizens of Athens and Rome,* Trade 
spread her worship in the Occident.* We know that 
the great slave revolution that devastated Sicily in 134 
B. C was started by a slave from Apamea* a votary 
of the Syrian goddess. Simulating divine madness, 
lie called his companions to arms, pretending to act in 
accordance with orders from heaven. 6 This detail* 
which vve know by chance* shows how considerable a 
proportion of Semites there was in the gangs working 
the fields* and how much authority Atargatis enjoyed 
in the rural centers. Being too jK>or to build temples 
for their national goddess* those agricultural laborers 
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waited with their devotions until a band of itinerant 
galii passed through the distant hamlet where the lot 
of the auction had sent them. The existence of those 
wandering priests depended^ therefore, on the number 
of fellow-con in ryflien they met in the rural districts* 
who supported them by sacrificing a part of their poor 
savings. 

Towards the end of die republic those diviners 
appear to have enjoyed rather serious consideration 
at Rome. It was a pythoness from Syria that advised 
Marius on the sacrifices he was to perform,? 

Under the empire the importation of slaves in¬ 
creased. Depopulated Italy needed more and more 
foreign hands, and Syria furnished n large quota of 
the forced immigration of cul tivator* . But those 
Syrians, quick and intelligent as they were strong 
and industrious, performed many other functions. 
They filled the countless domestic fjnsitinrss j n the 
palaces of the aristocracy and were especially appre¬ 
ciated as litter-bearers, 4 Tile imperial and municipal 
administrations, as well as the big contractors to whom 
customs and the mines were farmed end. hired or 
bought them in large numbers, and even in the re¬ 
motest border provinces the Syrus was found serving 
princes, cities or private individuals. The worship 
of the Syrian goddess profited considerably by the 
economic current tliat continually brought new wor¬ 
shipers. We find! her mentioned in the first centurv 
of our era in a Roman inscription referring in precise 
terms to the slave market, and we know' that Nero 
took a devout fancy to the stranger that did not, how¬ 
ever. last very long,'* In the popular Trap tore re quarter 
she had a temple until the end of paganism, 1 ® 
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During the imperial period, however* the slaves 
were no longer the only missionaries that came from 
Syria, and Atargatis was no longer the only divinity 
from that country to lie worshiped in the Occident* 
The propagation of the Semitic worship progressed 
for the most part in a different manner under the 
empire. 

At the beginning of our era the Syrian merchants, 
Syri negotiator^ undertook a veritable colon Nation 
of the l^atin provinces. 1 During the second century 
before Christ the traders of that nation had established 
settlements along the coast of Asia Minor, on the 
Piraeus, and ill the Archipelago. At Delos, a small 
island hut a large commercial center, they maintained 
several associations that worshiped their national gods, 
in particular 11 a dad and Atargatis, Jhit the wars that 
shook the Orient at the end of die republic, and above 
all the growth of piracy, mined maritime commerce 
and stopped emigration. This l>egau again with re¬ 
newed vigor when the establishment of the empire 
guaranteed the safety of the seas and when the Levan¬ 
tine traffic attained a development previously unknow n. 
Wc can trace tl*c history of the Syrian establishments 
in the Latin provinces from tbc first to the seventh 
century, and recently we have begun to appreciate 
their economic, social and religious importance at its 
true value. 

The Syrians' love of lucre was proverbial Active, 
compliant and aide, frequently little scrupulous* they 
knew how to conclude first small deals, then larger 
ones* everywhere. Using the special talents of their 
race to advantage, they succeeded in establishing them¬ 
selves on all coasts of the Mediterranean, even in 
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Spain. 151 At Malaga an inscription mentions a cor¬ 
poration formed by them. The Italian ports where 
business was especially active, Fomtoli, Ostia, later 
Naples, attracted them in great numbers. But they 
did not confine themselves to the seashore’ they pene¬ 
trated far into the interior of the countries* wherever 
they hoped to find profitable trade. They followed the 
commercial highways and traveled up the big rivers. 
By way of the Danube they went as far as PannOnia p 
by way of the Rhone they reached Lyons. In Gaul 
they were especially numerous. In this new country 
that had just been Opened to commerce fortunes could 
be made rapidly. A rescript discovered on the range 
of the Lebanon is addressed to sailors from Arles* 
who had charge of the transportation of grain* and in 
the department of Ain a bilingual epitaph has been 
found mentioning a merchant of the third century , 
TbaTm or Julian, son of 3aad h decuriou of the city 
of Cauaiha in Syria, who owned two factories in the 
Rhone basin, where he handled goods from Aqui- 
tania-' J Thus the Syrians spread over the entire prov¬ 
ince as far as Treves, where they had a strong colony. 
Not even the barbarian invasions of the fifth century 
stopped their immigration* Saint Jerome describes 
them traversing the entire Roman world amidst the 
Eroubles of the invasion, prompted by the hist of gain 
to defy all dangers. In the barbarian society the part 
played by this civilized and city-bred dement was even 
more considerable* Under the Merovingians in about 
59J they had sufficient influence at Paris to have one 
of their number elected bishop and to gain possession 
of all ecclesiastical offices, Gregory of Tours tells 
how King Gant rand, on entering the city of Orleans 
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in 5£5* was received by a crowd praising him “sti the 
language of the Lnlins, the Jews and the Syrians, 14 
The merchant colonies existed until the Saracen cor* 
sairs destroyed the commerce of the Mediterranean. 

Those establishments exercised a strong influence 
upon the economic and material life of the Latin prov¬ 
ince^ especially in Gaul. Aa bankers the Syrians 
concentrated a large share of the money business in 
their hands anti monopolized the importing of the val¬ 
uable Levantine commotlilies as well as of the articles 
of luxury \ they sold wines, spices, glassware, silks 
and purple fabrics, also objects wrought by goldsmiths, 
to be used as patterns by the native artisans. Their 
moral and religious influence was not less considerable: 
for instance, it has been shown that they furthered 
the development of monastic life during the Christian 
period and that the devotion to the crucifix** that 
grew up in opposition to the monophysiles, was intro¬ 
duced into the Occident by them* During the first 
five centuries Christians felt an unconquerable repug¬ 
nance to the representation of the Saviour of the 
world nailed to an Instrument of punishment more 
infamous than the guillotine of to-day. The Syrians 
were the first to substitute reality in all its pathetic 
horror for a vague symbolism. 

In pagan times the religious ascendency of that 
immigrant population was no less remarkable. I he 
merchants always took an interest in the affairs of 
heaven as well as in those of earth. At all times Syria 
was a land of ardent devotion, and in the first century 
its children were as fervid in propagating their bar¬ 
barian gods in the Occident as after their conversion 
they were enthusiastic iti spreading Christianity as far 
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as Turkestan and Gtina* As soon as the me reliant* 
had established their places of business in the islands 
of the Archipelago during the Alexandrian period, 
and in the Latin period under the empire, they founded 
chapels in which they practised their exotic rites. 

It was easy for the divinities of the Phoenician 
coast to cross the seas. Among them were Adonis, 
whom die women of BybEos mounted; Balmarcodes, 
“the Lord of the dances/' who came from Beirut; 
Mama, the master of rain, worshiped at Gaza , and 
Mamma, Ifi whose nautical holiday was celebrated every 
spring on the coast near Ostia as well as in the 
Orient. 

Besides these half Mdletifacd religions, others of 
a more purely Semitic nature came from the inlcrior 
of (he country, because the merchants frequently were 
natives of the cities of the Hititcrhnd^ as for instance 
Apamea nr Epipliauea in C-Dele-Syria, or even of vil¬ 
lages in that flat country* As Rome incorporated the 
small kingdoms beyond the Lebanon and the Orontcs 
that had preserved a precarious independence, the cur¬ 
rent of emigration increased. In 71 Commagene, 
which lies between the Taurus and the Euphrates, 
was annexed by Vespasian* a little later the dynasties 
of Chalcis and Emcsa were also deprived of their 
power, X T cro, it appears, took possession of Damas¬ 
cus: half a century Eater Trajan established the new 
province of Arabia in the south f 106 A. D.), and the 
oasis of Palmyra, a great mercantile center, lost it* 
autonomy at the same time. In this manner Rome 
extended her direct authority as far as the desert, 
over countries tliat were only superficially HelEemzed. 
and where the native devotions had preserved all (heir 
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savage fervor. Ffoffl that time, constant communi¬ 
cation was established between Italy and those regions 
which had heretofore been almost inaccessible. As 
roads were built commerce developed, and together 
with the interests of trade the needs of administration 
created an incessant exchange of men, of products 
and of beliefs between those out-of-the-way countries 
and the Latin province^ 

These annexations, therefore, were followed by a 
renewed influx of Syrian divinities into the Occident. 
At Pozzuolh the last port of call of the Levantine 
vessels, there was a temple to the Baal of Damascus 
{Jupiter Danmscenm) in which leading citizens offi¬ 
ciated p and I here were altars on which two golden 
camels 1 " were offered to Pusarcs, a divinity who had 
come from the interior of Arabia. They kept company 
with a divinity of more ancient repute, the Hadad of 
Badidc- Heliopolis (Jupiter HeliopoUtauus) r whose 
immense temple* considered one of the world's won¬ 
ders. 1 * had been restored by Antoninus Pins, and may 
still be seen facing Lebanon in majestic elegance, 
Heliopolis and Beirut had been the most ancient eoL 
onies founded by Augustus in Syria, The god of 
Heliopolis participated in the privileged position 
granted to the inhabitants of those two cities, who 
worshiped in a common devotion, 1 * and he was nat¬ 
uralized as a Roman with greater case than the others. 

The conquest of all Syria as far as Euphrates and 
the subjection of even a part of Mesopotamia aided 
the diffusion of the Semitic religions in still another 
manner. From these regions* which were partly in¬ 
habited by lighting races, the Gesars drew recruits 
for the imperial army. They levied a great number of 
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legionaries, but especially auxiliary troops. who were 
transferred to the frontiers. Troopers and foot-soldiers 
front those provinces furnished important contingents 
to the garrisons of Europe and Africa. For instance,, 
a cohort of one thousand archers from Emesa was 
established in Pan non ia, another of archers from Da¬ 
mascus in upper Germany ; Mauretania received ir¬ 
regulars from Palmyra, and bodies of troops levied 
in Ituraea, on the outskirts of the Arabian desert, 
were encamped iti Dacia, Germany, Egypt and Cappa¬ 
docia at the same time. Commagene alone furnished 
no less than six cohorts of five hundred men each 
that were sent to the Danube and into Numidia*" 

The number of inscriptions consecrated by soldiers 
proves both the ardor of their faith and the diversity 
of their beliefs. Like the sailors of to-day who are 
transferred to strange climes and exposed to incessant 
danger, they were constancy inclined to invoke the 
protection of heaven, and remained attached to the 
gods who seemed to remind them in their exile of the 
distant home country* Therefore it is not surprising 
that the Syrians who served in the army should have 
practised the religion of their Baals in the neighbor¬ 
hood of their camps. Tn the north of England, near 
the wail of Hadrian, an inscription in verse in honor 
of the goddess of Hicrapolis has been found * its author 
was a prefect, probably of a cohort of Handles sta¬ 
tioned at this distant post, 31 

Not all the soldiers, however, went to swell the 
ranks of believers worshiping divinities that had long 
been adopted by the Latin world, as did that officer. 
They also brought along new ones that had come front 
a still greater distance than their predecessors, in fact 
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from the outskirts of the barbarian world, because 
from those regions m particular trained men could 
bo obtained. There were, for instance. Baliis, an “Our 
Lady” from Osroene beyond the Euphrates Ami, 
the ‘'strong gnd' H of Edeasa. who was identified with 
the star Ludfer l*J Malakbfi, the “Lord's messenger," 
patron of the soldiers from Palmyra, who appeared 
with several companions at Rome, m Nmnidia and hi 
Dacia,* 4 The most celebrated of those gods then was 
the Jupiter of Doliche. a small city of Cditmugvnc, 
that owed its fame to him. Because of the troops 
eommg from that region, this obscure Baal, whose 
name is mentioned by no author, found worshipers in 
every Roman province as far as Africa. Germany and 
Brittany. The numlwr of known inscriptions conse¬ 
crated to him exceeds a hundred, and it is stilt grow¬ 
ing. Being originally nothing but a god of lightning, 
represented as brandishing an ax. this local genius 
of the tempest was elevated to the rank of tutelary 
divinity of the imperial armies. 3 * 

The diffusion of the Semitic religions in Italy that 
commenced imperceptibly under the republic became 
more marked after the first century of our ora T Their 
expansion and multiplication were rapid* and they 
attained the apogee of their power during the third 
century. Their influence became almost predominant 
when the accession of the Sever! lent them the support 
of a court that was half Syrian. Functionaries of all 
kinds* senators and officers, vied with each other in 
devotion to the patron gods of their sovereigns, gods 
which the sovereigns patronized in turn. Intelligent 
and ambitious princesses like Julia Domna, Julb 
Maesa. Julia Mammea* whose ascendency was very 
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considerable, became propagators of their national re¬ 
ligion, We all know the audacious pronunciamcnto 
of the year 218 that placed upon the throne the four¬ 
teen-year-old emperor Hctiogabalus, a worshiper of the 
Haal of Emen* His intention was to give supremacy 
over all other gods to his barbarian divinity, who had 
heretofore been almost unknown- The ancient authors 
narrate with indignation 3low this crowned priest at¬ 
tempted to elevate his black stone, the coarse idol 
brought from Emesa. to the rank of supreme divinity 
of the empire by subonlmating the whole ancient pan¬ 
theon to it: they never tire of giving revolting details 
about the dissoluteness of the debaucheries for which 
the festivities of the new So! timet us Elagnbal fur¬ 
nished a pretext.However, the question arises 
whether the Roman historians, being very hostile to 
that foreigner who haughtily favored the customs of 
his own country, did not misrepresent or partly mis¬ 
understand the facts. Hr lioga bn 1115*5 attempt to have 
his god recognized as supreme, and to establish a kind 
of monotheism in heaven as there was monarchy on 
earth, was undoubtedly too violent, awkward and pre¬ 
mature, but it was in keeping with the aspirations of 
the time, and it must be remembered that the imperial 
policy could find the support of powerful Syrian col¬ 
onies not only at Rome but all over the empire. 

Half a century later Aurelian** was inspired by the 
same idea when he created a new worship, that of the 
"Invincible Sun." Worshiped in a splendid temple, 
by pontiffs equal in rank to those of ancient Rome, 
having magnificent plays held in his honor every fourth 
year. Sot invictus was also elevated to the supreme 
rank in the divine hierarchy, and became the special 
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protector of the emperors and the empire. The country 
where Aurelian found the pattern he nought to repro¬ 
duce, was again Syria. Into the new sanctuary he 
transferred the images of Bel and Helios, taken front 
Palmyra, after it had fallen before hts arms. 

* * * 

The sovereigns, then, twice attempted to replace the 
Capitoline Jupiter by a Semitic god and to make a 
Semitic re tig ion the principal and official religion of 
the Romans, They proclaimed the fall of the old 
f_ath idolatry and the accession of a new paganism 
taken from Syria, What was the superiority attributed 
to the creeds of that country? Why did even an Il¬ 
lyrian general tike Aurelian took for the most perfect 
type of pagan religion in that country? That is the 
problem to be solved, but It must remain unsolved 
unless an exact account is given of the fate of the 
Syrian beliefs under the empire. 

That question has not as vet been very completely 
elucidated. Besides the superficial opuscule of Lucian 
on the dca Syria, we find scarcely any reliable infor¬ 
mation in the Greek or Latin writers. The work by 
Philo of Byblos is a euliemcHstic interpretation of an 
alleged Phoenician cosmogony, and a composition of 
little merit. Neither have we the original texts of the 
Semitic liturgies, as we have for Egypt. Whatever 
we have learned we owe especially to the inscriptions, 
and while these furnish highly valuable indications as 
to the date and area of expansion of these religions, 
they tell us hardly anything about thetr doctrines. 
Light on this subject may be expected from the ex¬ 
cavations that are being made in the great sanctuaries 
of Syria* and also from a more exact interpretation 
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of the sculptured monuments that we now possess in 
great numbers,, especially those of Jupiter Dolichenus. 

Some cliaract eristics of the Semitic paganism, how¬ 
ever, are known at present, and it must be admitted 
that ii would appear at a disadvantage if judged bv 
those noticeable features that first attract our atten¬ 
tion. It had retained a stack of very primitive ideas and 
some aboriginal nature worship that had lasted through 
mao)' centuries and was to persist. In part, under 
Christianity and Islam until the present day,* 1 Such 
were the worship of high elevations on which a rustic 
enclosure sometimes marked the limits of the conse¬ 
crated territory; the worship of the waters that flow 
to the sea, (he streams that arise in the mountains, the 
springs that gush out of the soil, the ponds, the lakes 
and the wells. Into all of which offerings were thrown 
with the idea either of venerating in them the thirst- 
quenching liquid or else the fecund nature of the 
earth: the worship of the trees that shaded the altars 
and that nobody dared to fell or mutilate; the worship 
of stones, especially of the rough stones called bethels 
that were regarded, as their name (betb-El) Indicates, 
as the residence of the god. or rather, as the matter 
in which the god was embodied.*!' Aphrodite Astute 
was worshiped in the shape of a conical stone at 
Paphos, and a black aerolite covered with projections 
and depressions to which a symbolic meaning was 
attributed represented Elagnbal, and was transferred 
irom ft mesa to Home, as we have said. 

"Hie animals, as well as inanimate things, received 
their share of homage, Remnants of the old Semitic 
idolatry perpetuated themselves until the end of pagan¬ 
ism and even later. Frequently the gods were repre- 
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dented standing erect on animals* Thus the Dolichcau 
Ltaal stood on a steer, and his spouse on a I bn. Around 
certain temples there were sacred parks, in which sav- 
beasts married at liberty^ a reminder of the time 
when they were considered divine. Two animals espe¬ 
cially were the objects of universal veneration, tlie 
pigeon and the fish. Vacant multitudes of pigeons 
received the traveler landing at Ascalon,^ and they 
plavcfl about the enclosures of all the temples of A$- 
tarte aJ in Hocks resembling: white whirlwinds. The 
pigeon belonged, properly speaking, to the goddess 
of love, whose symbol it has remained above all to the 
people worshiping that goddess. 

"Quid re fa ram tat volitot cobras, mtada per urljcs 
Alba Pa^cstino saticla rtilmaba Syro?"” 

The fish was sacred to Atargatfe* who undoubtedly 
hat) been represented in that shape at first, as Dagon 
always wsslM The fish were kept in ponds in the 
proximity of the temples .** A superstitious fear pre¬ 
vented people from touching them, because the goddess 
pun idled the sacrilegious by covering their bodies 
with ulcers and tumors.!* At certain mystic repasts, 
however, the priests and initiates consumed the for¬ 
bidden food in the belief that they were absorbing the 
flesh of the divinity' herself. That worship and its 
practices, which were spread over Syria, probably sug¬ 
gested the ids thus symbolism in the Christian period.^ 
Idovvevtr, over this lower and primordial stratum 
that still cropped out here and there, oilier less rudi¬ 
mentary' beliefs had formed. Besides inanimate objects 
anti animals, the Syrian paganism worshiped personal 
divinities especially,, The character of the gods that 
were originally adored by the Semitic tribes has been 
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ingeniously reconstructed.-** Each tribe had its Baal 
and Baalat who protected it and whom only its mem¬ 
bers were permitted to worship- The name of Baal, 
‘‘master/ 1 summarizes the conception people had oi 
him. In the first place he was regarded as the sov¬ 
ereign of his votaries, and his position in regard to 
them was that of an Oriental potentate towards his 
subjects 3 they were Ins servants* or rather his slaves,» 
The Baal was at the same time the '"master" or pro¬ 
prietor of the country in which he resided and which 
he made fertile by causing springs to gush from its 
soil. Or his domain was the firmament and lie was 
the de/iliifhJ cadi, whence he made the waters fail to 
the roar of tempests. He was always united with a 
celestial or earthly "queen" and, in the third place, 
he was the "lord" or husband of the "lady" associated 
with him. The one represented the male, the other 
the female principle; they were the authors of all 
fecundity* and as a consequence the worship of the 
divine couple often assumed a sensual and voluptuous 
character. 

As a matter of fact, immorality was nowhere so 
flagrant as in the temples of Astartc, whose female 
servants honored the goddess with untiring ardor. In 
no country was sacred prostitution so developed as in 
Syria, and in the Occident it was to be found prac¬ 
tically only where the Phcmicians had imported it, as 
on Mount Eryx, Those aberrations, that were kept 
up until the cud of paganism, probably have their 
explanation in the primitive constitution of the Semitic 
tribe, and the religions custom must have been orig¬ 
inally one of the forms of exogamy, which compelled 
the woman to unite herself first with a stranger** 1 
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As a second blemish, the Semitic religions practised 
human immolations longer than any other religion, 
sacrificing children and grown men In order to please 
sanguinary gods. In spite of Hadrian’s prohibition of 
those murderous offerings they were maintained in 
certain clandestine rites and in the lowest practices of 
magic, up to the fall of the idols,, anti even later. They 
corresponded to the ideas of a period during which the 
life of ^ captive or slave had no greater value than 
that of an animal 

These sacred practices and many others- or which 
Lucian complacently enlarges in Ids opuscule on the 
goddess of F lierapoNs, daily revived the habits of a 
barbarous past in the temples of Syria. Of all the 
conceptions that had successively dominated the coun¬ 
try, none had completely disappeared. As in Egypt* 
beliefs of very different date and origin coexisted* 
without any attempt to make them agree, or without 
success when the task was undertaken, Tn these be¬ 
liefs zGolatry, Iftholatry and alt the other nature wor¬ 
ships outlived the savagery' that had created them. 
More than anywhere else die gods had remained the 
chieftains of clans« because the tribal organizations 
of Syria were longer lived and more developed than 
those of any other region. Under the empire many 
districts were still subjected to the tribal regime and 
commanded bv ^ethnarebs” or "phylarchs.^ TCe- 
ligion, which sacrificed the lives of the men and the 
honor of the women to the divinity, had In many re¬ 
gards remained On the moral level of unsocial and 
sangurnaiy tribes. Its obscene and atrocious rites 
called forth exasperated indignation on the part of 
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the Homan conscience when ITcliogabalus a tte m pte d 
to introduce them into Italy with his Baal of Emcsa. 

* + * 

How; then, can one explain the fact that in spite of 
all, the Syrian gods imposed themselves upon the 
Occident and made even the Gesars accept them? The 
reason is that the Semitic paganism can no more be 
judged by certain revoking practices, that perpetuated 
rn the heart of civilisation the barbarity and puerilities 
of an uncultivated society, titan the religion of the 
Nile can be so judged. As in the case of Egypt we 
must distinguish between the sacerdotal religion and 
the infinitely varied popular religion that was em¬ 
bodied in local customs. Syria possessed a number of 
great sanctuaries in which an educated clergy medi¬ 
tated and expatiated upon the nature of the divine 
beings and on the meaning of traditions inherited from 
remote ancestors. As their own interests demanded, 
that clergy constantly amended the sac ref E traditions 
and modified their spirit when the letter was im¬ 
mutable, in order to make them agree with the new 
aspi rat ions of a more advanced period. They bad 
their mysteries and their initiates to whom they re¬ 
vealed a wisdom that was above the vulgar beliefs of 
the masses.** 

Frequently we can draw diametrically opposite con¬ 
clusion s from the same principle. In that manner the 
old idea of tabu, that seems to have transformed the 
temples of Astarte into bouses of debauchery,! also 
became the source of a severe code of morals* The 
Semitic tribes were haunted with the fear of the tabu. 

A multitude of things were either impure or sacred 
because, in the original confusion* those two notions 
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had not been dearly differentiated. Man s ability to 
use the products of nature to satisfy his needs, was 
thus limited by a number of prohibitions, restrictions 
and conditions. He who touched a forbidden object 
was soiled and corrupted, his fellows did not associate 
with him and he could no longer participate in the 
sacrifices. In order to wipe out the blemish, he had 
recourse to ablutions and other ceremonies known to 
the priests. Purity, that had originally been consid¬ 
ered simply physical, soon became ritualistic and finally 
spiritual* Life was surrounded by a network of cir¬ 
cumstances subject to certain conditions, every vio¬ 
lation of which meant a fall and demanded penance. 
The anxiety to remain constantly In a state of holiness 
or regain that state when it had been lost, filled one's 
entire existence. It was not peculiar to the Semitic 
tribes, but they ascribed a prime importance to it* 6 
And the gods, who necessarily possessed this quality 
in an eminent degree, were holy beings (£ydi)*r p$ T 
excellence, 

Fn ihis way principles of conduct and dogmas of 
faith have frequently been derived front instinctive 
and absurd old beliefs. AH theological doctrines that 
were accepted in Syria modified the prevailing ancient 
conception of the Baals, But in our present state of 
knowledge it is very difficult indeed to determine the 
shares that the various influences contributed, from 
the conquests of Alexander to the Roman domination, 
to make die Syrian paganism what it became under 
the C ;esars. The civilization of the Seleuctd empire 
is Fittle known, and we cannot determine what caused 
the alliance of Greek thought with the Semitic tra¬ 
ditions,** The religions of the neighboring nations 
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also had an undeniable influence. Phoenicia and Leba- 
n[>n remained moral tributaries of Egypt long after 
they had liberated themselves from the suzerainty of 
the Pharaohs. The theogony of Philo of By bios took 
gods and myths from that country, and at Heliopolis 
Hadad was honored "according to Egyptian rather 
than Syrian rite / 149 The rigorous monotheism of the 
Jews, who were dispersed over the entire country, 
must also have acted as an active ferment of trans¬ 
formation^ Biit it was Babylon that retained (he 
intellectual supremacy, even after its political ruin. The 
powerful sacerdotal caste ruling it did not fall with the 
independence of the country, and it survived the con¬ 
quests of Alexander as it had previously lived through 
the Persian domination. The researches ol Assyriol- 
ogiits have shown that Lts ancient worship persisted 
under the Seleueides, and at the time of Strabo the 
"Chaldeans” still discussed cosmology and first prin¬ 
ciples in the rival schools of Borstppa and Orchoe,* r 
The ascendancy of that erudite clergy affected all sur¬ 
rounding regions; it was felt by Persia in the cart, 
Cappadocia in the north hut more than anywhere else 
by the Syrians, who were connected with the Oriental 
Semites by bonds of language and blood + Even after 
the Parthian5 had wrested the valley of the Euphrates 
from the Sdeucides, relations w r ith the great temples 
of that region remained uninterrupted. The plains of 
Mesopotamia, inhabited by races of like origin, ex¬ 
tended on both sides of an artificial border line ; great 
commercial roads followed the course of the two rivers 
flowing into the Persian Gulf or cut across the desert, 
and the pilgrims came to Babylon, as Lucian tells its. 
to perform their devotions to the Lady of Bambyce.s* 
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Ever since the Captivity, constant spiritual relations 
lmd existed between Judaism and the great religions 
metropolis. At the birth of Christianity they mani¬ 
fested themselves in the rise of gnostic sects in which 
the Semitic mythology formed strange combinations 
with Jewish and Greek ideas and furnished the foun¬ 
dation for extravagant superstructures.” Finally, dur¬ 
ing the decline of the empire, it was Babylon again 
frotn which emanated Manicheism, (he last form of 
idolatry received in the Latin world. We can imagine 
how powerful the religions influence of that country 
on the Syrian paganism must have been. 

That influence manifested itself in various ways. 
First, it introduced new gods. In this way lie! passed 
from the Babylonian pantheon into that of Palmyra 
and was honored throughout northern Syria.** It also 
caused ancient divinities to he arranged in new groups. 
To the primitive couple of the Baal and the Baalat a 
third member was added in order to form one of those 
triads dear^ to Chaldean theology. This took place at 
1 lie raped is as well as at Heliopolis, and the three gods 
of the latter city, Hadad, Atargatis and Simios. became 
Jupiter, Venus and Mercury in l-atin inscriptions,** 
Finally, and most important, astro]atry wrought rad¬ 
ical cliangcs in the characters of the celestial powers, 
and, as a further consequence, in the entire Roman 
paganism. In the first place it gave them a second 
personality in addittoh to their own nature. The side¬ 
real myths superimposed themselves upon the agrarian 
myths, and gradually obliterated them. Astrology, 
bom on the banks of the Euphrates, imposed itself in 
Egypt upon the haughty and unapproachable clergy' 
of the most conservative of all nations.** Syria re- 
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ceived it without reserve and surrendered unwindi- 
lionaIly;« numismatics and archeology as well as 
literature prove this. King Antiochus of Commagene, 
for instance, who died 34 B. C„ built himself a ntonu- 
mental tomb on a spur of the Taunts, in which he 
placed his horoscope, designed on a large bas-relief, 
beside the images of his ancestral divinities.** 

The importance which the introduction of the Syr¬ 
ian religions into the Occident has for us consists 
therefore in tlte fact that indirectly they brought cer¬ 
tain theologicat doctrines of the Chaldeans with them, 
just as Isis and Seraprs carried beliefs of old Egypt 
from Alexandria to the Occident. The Roman empire 
received successively the religious irihute of the two 
great nations that had formerly ruled the Oriental 
world, it is characteristic that the god Bel whom 
Anndtan brought front Asia to set up as the protector 
of his states, was in reality a Babylonian who had 
emigrated to Palmyra,** a cosmopolitan center ap¬ 
parently predestined by virtue of its location to be¬ 
come the intermediary between the civilisations of the 
Euphrates ami the Mediterranean. 

The influence exercised by the speculations of the 
t.Int[deans upon Greco-Roman thought can be asserted 
positively, but cannot as vet be strictly defined. It 
was at once philosophic and religious, literary and 
popular. The entire ueo-Phtonisl school used the 
names of those venerable masters, but it cannot he 
determined how much it really owes to them- A 
selection of poems that has often been quoted since 
the third century, under the title of "Chaldaie Oracles' * 
combines the ancient Hellenic theories with a fantastic 
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mysticism that was certainly imported from the Orient 
It is to Babylonia what the literature of Hermes Tris- 
megiEtus is to Egypt, and it is equally difficult to deter¬ 
mine the nature of the ingredients that the author put 
into his sacred compositions. But at an earlier date 
the Syrian religions had spread far and wude in the 
Occident ideas conceived on die distant hanks of the 
Euphrates. I shall try to indicate briefly wliat their 
share in the pagan syncretism was. 

We have seen that the gods from Alexandria gained! 
souls especially by the promise of blessed immortality. 
Those from Syria must also have satisfied doubts tor¬ 
menting all the minds of that time. As a matter of 
fact the old Semitic ideas on man's fate in after-life 
were little comforting. We know how sad a dull and 
hopeless their conception of life after death was. The 
dead descended into a subterranean realm where they 
fed a miserable existence, a w r cak reflection of the 
one they had lost: since they were subject to wants 
and suffering, they had to be supported by funeral 
offerings placed on their sepulchers by their descen¬ 
dants. Those ancient beliefs and customs were found 
also in primitive Greece and Italy* 

Tins rudimentary eschatology, however, gave way 
to quite a different conception, one that was closely 
related to the Chaldean astrology, and wffiich spread 
over the Occident towards the end of the republic. 
According to this doctrine the soul returned to heaven 
after deaths to live there among the divine stars. While 
it remained on earth it was subject to all the bitter 
necessities of a destiny determined by the revolutions 
of the stars; but when it ascended into the upper re¬ 
gions, it escaped that fate and even the limits of time; 
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it shared equally fn the immortality of the sidereal 
gods that surrounded it. 160 In the Opinion of some* 
the soul was attracted by the rays of the sun, and 
after passing through the moon, where it was purified* 
it tost itself in the shining star of day.* 1 Another 
more purely astrological theory, that was undoubtedly 
a development of the former, taught that the soul 
descended to earth from the heights of heaven by 
passing through the spheres of the seven planets. Dur¬ 
ing, its passage it acquired the dispositions and quali¬ 
ties proper to each planet After death it returned to 
its original abode by the same route. To get from 
one sphere to another, it had to pass a door guarded 
by a commandant*.* 3 Only the souls of initiates knew 
the password that made those incorruptible guardians 
yield, and under the conduct of a psychnponipns 6 J they 
ascended safely from zone to zone. As the soul rose 
it divested itself of the passions and qualities it had 
acquired on its descent to the earth as though they were 
garments* and, free from sensuality, it penetrated 
into the eighth heaven to enjoy everlasting happiness 
as a subtle essence. 

Pcrliaps this doctrine* undoubtedly of Babylonian 
origfn H was not generally accepted by the Syrian re¬ 
ligions, as it was by the mysteries of Mtthra* but 
these religions, impregnated with astrology* certainly 
propagated the belief that the souls of those worshipers 
that had led pious lives were elevated to the heights 
of heaven* where an apotheosis made them the equals 
of the luminous gods ** Under the empire this doc¬ 
trine slowly supplanted all others: the lEIysian fields, 
w hich the votaries of Isis and Serapis still located in 
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tlie depths of the earth, were transferred into the ether 
bathing the fixed stars, 6 * and the underworld was 
thereafter reserved for the wicked who had not been 
allowed to pass through the celestial gates. 

The sublime regions occupied by the purified souls 
were also the abode of the supreme god. M When it 
transformed the ideas on the destiny of man, astrology 
also modified those relating to the nature of the divin¬ 
ity, In this matter the Syrian religions were especially 
original; for even if the Alexandrian mysteries offered 
man just as comforting prospects of immortality as 
the eschatology of their rivals* they were backward in 
building up a commensurate theology. To the Semitic 
races belongs the honor of having reformed the ancient 
fetichism most thoroughly. Their base ami narrow 
conceptions of early times to which we can trace their 
existence* broaden and rise until they form a hind of 
monotheism. 

As we have seen, the Syrian tribe* worshijied a god 
of lightning,* 7 tike all primitive races. I hat god 
opened the reservoirs of die firmament to let the rain 
fall and split the giant trees of the woods with the 
double ax tlt.it always remained his emblem* 65 When 
the progress of astronomy removed the constellations 
to incommensurable distances* the ^Baal of the I leav¬ 
en s'" (Brfal Jaitrfti) had to grow in majesty* l m 
doubtedly at the time of the Adimenides. lie was 
connected with the Ahura-Magda of the Persians, the 
ancient god of the van It of heaven, who had become 
the highest physical and moral power, and this con¬ 
nection helped to transform the old genius of thunder.*? 
People continued to worship the material heaven in 
him: under the Romans he w r as still simply called 
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Carlus, as well as “Celestial Jupiter" (Jupiter Cae- 
Itrstis, 2m O^vuk) 7* but it was a heaven studied 
by a sacred science that venerated its harmonious 
mechanism. The Scleucides represented him on their 
coins with a crescent over his forehead and earning 
a sun with seven rays, to symbolize the fact that he 
presided over the course of the stars;? 1 or else he was 
shown with the two Dioscuri at his skk p heroes who 
enjoyed life and suffered death in turn, according to 
the Greek myth, and who had become the symbols 
of the two celestial hemispheres. Religious uranog¬ 
raphy placed the residence of the supreme divinity 
in the most elevated region of the world, fixing its 
abode in the zone most distant from the earth, above 
the planets and the fixed stars. This fact was intended 
to be expressed by the term Most-High* applied to 
the Syrian Baals as well as to Jehovah J* According 
to this cosmic religion* the ATost High resided in the 
immense orb that contained the spheres of all the stars 
and embraced the entire universe which was subject 
to his domination. The Latins translated the name of 
this <d Hypsistos M by Jupiter summus esrsuperantissi- 
Mitts 7 * to indicate his preemtnenee over all divine beings. 

As a matter of fact, his power was infinite. The 
primary postulate of the Chaldean astrology' was that 
all phenomena and events of this world were neces¬ 
sarily determined by sidereal influence* The changes 
of nature, as well as the dispositions of men, were 
controlled according to fate, by the divine energies 
that resided in the heavens. Tn other words, the gods 
were almighty; they were the masters of destiny that 
governed the universe absolutely* The notion of their 
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omnipotence resulted from the development of the 
ancient autocracy with which the Baals were credited. 
As we have stated, they were conceived after the 
image of an Asiatic monarch, and the religious ter¬ 
minology was evidently intended to display the humil¬ 
ity of their priests toward them. In Syria wc find 
nothing analogous to what existed in Egypt, where 
the priest thought he could compel the gods to aci T 
and even dared to threaten them.** The distance sepa¬ 
rating the human and the divine always was much 
greater with the Semitic trihes. and all that astrology 
did was to emphasize the distance more strongly bv 
giving it a doctrinal foundation and a scientific appear¬ 
ance. In the Latin world the Asiatic religions propa¬ 
gated the conception of the absolute a nr] illimitable 
sovereignty of God over the earth, Apufems calls 
the Syrian goddess Qmxipotens el amniparen^ ^mis¬ 
tress and mother of all things/'** 

The observation of (he starry skies, moreover, had 
led the Chaldeans to the notion of a divine eternity. 
The constancy of I he sidereal revolutions inspired the 
conclusion as to their perpetuity. The stars follow 
their ever uncompleted courses unceasingly; as soon 
as the end of their journey is reached, they resume 
without stopping the road already covered, and the 
cycles of years in which their movements take place 
extend from the indefinite past into the indefinite fu¬ 
ture.? 4 Thus a clergy of astronomers necessarily con¬ 
ceived Baal. fff Lord of the heavens/' as the 41 Master 
of eternity" or M He whose name is praised through all 
eternity”?*—titles which constantly recur in Semitic 
inscriptions. The divine stars did not die, like Osiris 
or Attis: whenever they seemed to weaken, they were 
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bom to a new life and always remained invincible 
(iVi-iV/i). 

Together with the mysteries of the Syrian Baals, 
this theological not Eon penetrated into Occidental pag¬ 
anism.^ Whenever an inscription to a dcus wternus 
is found in the Latin provinces it refers to a Syrian 
sidereal god, and it is a remarkable fact that this 
epithet did not enter the ritual before the second cen¬ 
tury, at the time the worship of the god Heaven 
(CflWwJ)** was propagated. That the philosophers 
had long before placed the first cause beyond the 
limits of time was of no consequence, for their theories 
had not penetrated into the popular consciousness nor 
modified the traditional formulary of the liturgies. To 
the people the divinities were beings more beautiful* 
more vigorous, and more powerful titan man, but bom 
like him + and exempt only from old age and death h the 
immortals of old Homer. The Syrian priests diffused 
the idea of a god without beginning and without end 
through the Roman world, and thus contributed, along 
lines parallel with the Jewish proselytism* to lend the 
authority of dogma to what had previously been only 
a metaphysical theory. 

The Baals were universal as well as eternal r and 
thdr power became limitless in regard to S|jace as it 
had been in regard to rime. These two principles were 
correlative. The title of u mar*oiam'' which the Baals 
bore occasionally may be translated by "Lord of the 
universe,” or by “Lord of eternity,” and efforts cer¬ 
tainly have been made to claim the twofold quality 
for them ^ Peopled with divine constellations and 
traversed by planets assimilated to the inhabitants of 
Olympus, the heavens determined the destinies of the 
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entire human race by their movements, and the whole 
earth was subject to the changes produced by their 
revolutions,®* Consequently the old Bafai iamln was 
necessarily transformed into a universal power. Of 
course, even under the Caesars there existed in Syria 
traces of a period when the local god was the fetich 
of a clan and could be worshiped by the members of 
that clan only, a period when strangers were admitted 
to his altars only after a ceremony of initiation, as 
brothers, or at least as guests and clients.* 1 Hut from 
the period when our knowledge of the history of the 
great divinities of Heliopolis or Hicrapolis begins, 
these divinities were regarded as common to alt 3yr- 
iansp and crowds of pilgrims came from distant coun¬ 
tries to obtain grace in the holy cities. As protectors 
of the entire human race the Baals gained proselytes 
in the Occident, and their temples witnessed gatherings 
of devotees of every race and nationality. In this 
respect the Baals were distinctly different from Je¬ 
hovah. 

The essence of paganism implies that the nature of 
a divinity broadens as the number of its votaries in¬ 
creases, Everybody credits it with some new 1 quality, 
and its character becomes more complex. As it gains 
in power it also has a tendency to dominate its com¬ 
panion gods and to concentrate their functions in itself. 
To escape this threatening absorption, these gods must 
be of a very sharply defined personality and of a very 
original character. The vague Semitic deities, how¬ 
ever, were devoid of a well-defined individuality* We 
fail to find among them a well organized society of 
immortals, like that of the Greek Olympus where each 
divinity had its own features and its own particular 
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life full of adventures and experienced, and each fol¬ 
lowed its special calling to the exclusion of a]I the 
others. One was a physician, another a poet* a third 
a shepherd* hunter or blacksmith- The Greek inscrip¬ 
tions found in Syria are, in this regard, eloquently 
concise, 1 ^ Usually they have the name of Zeus ac¬ 
companied by some simple epithet: tunas* (Lord)* 
aniketos f (invincible)„ megistas% (greatest)* All these 
Baals seem to have been brothers. They were per¬ 
sonalities of indeterminate outline and interchangeable 
pow ers and were readily confused. 

At die time the Romans came into contact with 
Syria, it liad already passed through a period of syn¬ 
cretism similar to the one we can study with greater 
precision in the Latin world. The ancient exclusive¬ 
ness and the national particularism had been overcome* 
The Baals of the great sanctuaries had enriched them¬ 
selves with the virtues^ of their neighbors i then + al¬ 
ways following the same process, they had taken cer¬ 
tain features from foreign divinities brought over by 
the Greek conquerors. In that manner their characters 
bad become indefinable- they performed incompatible 
functions and possessed irreconcilable attributes. An 
inscription found in Britain 8 * assimilates the Syrian 
goddess to Peace, V irtue, Ceres, Cybele, and even to 
the sign of the Virgin. 

In conformity with the law governing the develop¬ 
ment of paganism, the Semitic gods tended to become 
pantheistic because they comprehended all nature and 
were identified with it. The various deities were noth¬ 
ing but different aspects under which the supreme and 
infinite being manifested itself. Although Syria re- 
* f m. % 
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maiiK'd deeply and even coarsely idolatrous in prac¬ 
tice, in theory it approached monotheism or, belter 
perhaps, henotheism. By an absurd hut curious ety¬ 
mology the name Hadad has been explained as ^otie* 
One M 'tid). u 

Everywhere the narrow and divided polytheism 
showed a confused tendency to elevate itself into a 
superior synthesis, but in Syria astrology lent the 
firmness of intelligent conviction to notions that were 
vague elsewhere. The Chaldean cosmology, which 
deihed all elements but ascribed a predominant in¬ 
fluence to the stars, ruled the entire Syrian syncretism. 
It considered the world as a great organism which 
was kept intact by an intimate solidarity, and whose 
parts continually influenced each other. 

The ancient Semites believed therefore that the 
divinity could be regarded as embodied in the waters, 
in the fire of the lightning, in stones or plants. But 
the most powerful gods were the constellations and 
the planets that governed the course of time and of 
all things. 

The sun was supreme because it led the starry 
choir, because it was the king and guide of all the 
other luminaries and therefore the master of the whole 
world, 8 ? The astronomical doctrines of the “Chat 
deans" taught that this incandescent globe alternately 
attracted and repelled the other sidereal bodies, and 
from this principle the Oriental theologians had con¬ 
cluded that it must determine the entire life of the 
universe, inasmuch as it regulated the movements of 
the heavens. As tltc "intelligent light" it was espe¬ 
cially the creator of human reason, and just as it re¬ 
pelled and attracted the planets in turn, it was believed 
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to send out souls, at the time of birth, into the bodies 
they animatwl. and to cause them to return to its bosom 
after doth by means of a series of emissions and ab¬ 
sorptions. 

Later on p when the seat of the Most-High was placed 
beyond the limits of the universe, the radiant star that 
gives ns light became the visible image of the supreme 
power* the source of all life and all intelligence, the 
intermediary between an inaccessible god and man¬ 
kind. and the one object of special Homage from the 
multitude** 

Solar pantheism, which grew up among the Syrians 
of the Hellenistic period as a result of the influence 
of Chaldean astrolatry, imposed itself upon the whole 
Roman world under the empire. Our very rapid sketch 
of the constitution of that theological system shows 
incidentally the last form assumed by the pagan idea 
of God fn this matter Syria was Rome's teacher and 
predecessor The last formula reached by the religion 
of the pagan Semites and in consequence by that of the 
Romans, was a divinity unique* almighty, eternal, uni¬ 
versal and ineffable. that revealed itself throughout 
nature, but wliose most splendid and most energetic 
manifestation was the sun. To arrive at the Christian 
monotheism^ only one final tie had to be broken, 
that is to say, this supreme being residing in a distant 
heaven had to be removed beyond the world. So we 
see once more in this instance, how the propagation 
of the Oriental cults levelled the roads for Christian¬ 
ity and heralded its triumph. Although astrology 
was always fought by the church, it had nevertheless 
prepared the minds for the dogmas the church was to 
proclaim. 
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T HE dominant historical fact in western Asia in 
ancient times was the opposition between the 
Greco-Roman and Persian civilization^ which was it¬ 
self only an episode in the great struggle that was 
constantly in progress between the Orient and the 
Occident in those countries. In the first enthusiasm 
of their conquests, the Persians extended their do¬ 
minion as far as the cities of Ionia and the islands 
of the jEgean Sea. but their power of expansion was 
broken at the foot of llie Acropolis. One hundred and 
fifty years later. Alexander destroyed the empire of 
the Achememdes and carried Hellenic culture to the 
hanks of the Indus, After two and a half centuries 
the Parthians under the Arsacid dynasty advanced to 
the borders of Syria, and Mithradates Eupaior. an 
alleged descendant of Darius, penetrated to the heart 
of Greece at the head of his Persian nobility from 
Pontus, 

After the flood came the ebb. The reconslrucled Ro¬ 
man empire of Augustus soon reduced Armenia, Cap- 
padocia and even the kingdom of the Parthian* to a 
kind of vassalage. But after the middle of the third 
century the Sassanid dynasty restored the power of 
Persia and revived its ancient pretensions. From 
that time until the triumph of Islam it was one Jong 
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duel between the two rival states, in which now one 
was victorious 3 ml now Ehc other, while neither was 
ever decisively beaten. An ambassador of king Karses 
to Galenas called these two states “the two eyes of the 
human race ," 1 

The invincible" star of the Persians might wane 
and vanish, but only to reappear tn greater glory. The 
political and military strength displayed by this nation 
through the centuries was the result of its high intel¬ 
lectual and moral qualities. Its original culture was 
always hostile to such an assimilation as that expe¬ 
rienced in different degrees by the Aryans of Phrygia, 
the Semites of Syria and the IJanites of Egypt. Hd- 
Tenbm and Iranlsm—if ! may use that term— were 
Evvn equally noble adversaries but differently educated, 
and they always remained separated by instinctive 
racial hostility as much as by hereditary Opposition 
of interests. 

Nevertheless, when tw r o civilizations are in contact 
for more than a thousand years, numerous exchanges 
are bonne! io occur. The influence exercised by Hel¬ 
lenism as far as the uplands of Central Asia has fre¬ 
quently been pointed out,* but the prestige retained by 
Persia throughout the ages and the extent of area 
influenced by Its energy has not perhaps been shown 
with as much accuracy For even if Mazda ism was 
the highest expression of Persian genius and its in¬ 
fluence in consequence mainly religious, yet it was 
not exclusively so. 

After the fall of the Achemenidcs the memory of 
their empire long haunted Alexander^ successors. Not 
only did the dynasties which claimed to be descended 
from Darius, and which ruled over Pontns, Cappa- 
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docfa and Commagcne, cultivate political traditions 
tliat brought them nearer to their supposed ancestors, 
but those traditions were partly adopted even by she 
Scleiicides and the Ptolemies, the legitimate heirs of 
the ancient masters of Asia. People were fond of re¬ 
calling the ideals of past grandeur and sought to 
realize them In the present In that manner several 
institutions were transmitted to the Roman emperors 
through the agency of the Asiatic monarchies. The 
institution of the amici ^ugusti, for instance, the ap¬ 
pointed friends and intimate counselors cf the rulers, 
adopter! in Italy the forms in use at the court of 
the Dmdochi, who had themselves imitated the an¬ 
cient organization of the palace of (he Great Kings. J 
The custom of earning the sacred fire Tseforc the 
Caesar* as an emblem of the perpetuity of their power, 
dated back to Dan'ns and with other Persian tradition* 
passed on to the dynasties that divided the empire of 
Alexander. There is a striking similarity not only 
between the observance of the Gesars and the practice 
of the Oriental monarch*, but also between the beliefs 
I hat they held. The continuity of the political and 
religious tradition cannot be doubled.* As the court 
ceremonial and the internal history' of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms become better known we shall Ijc able to 
outline with greater precision the manner in which the 
divided and diminished heritage of the Achememdes, 
after generations of nders, was finally left to those 
Occidental sovereigns who called themselves the sacro¬ 
sanct lords of the world as Antaxerxes had done.* 

It may not be generally known that the habit of wel¬ 
coming friends with a kiss was a ceremony in the 
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Oriental formulary before it became a familiar custom 
jfl Europe,* 

h is very difficult to trace the hidden paths by which 
pure ideas travel from one people to another* But 
certain It is that at the beginning; of our era certain 
Maid can conceptions had already spread outside of 
Asia, The extent of the influence of Parseeism upon 
the beliefs of Israel under the Achemcnides cannot 
be determined, but its existence is undeniablc.? Some 
of its doctrines, as for instance those relating to angels 
and demons, the end of the world and the final resur¬ 
rection, were propagated everywhere in the basin of 
the Mediterranean as a consequence of the diffusion 
of Jewish colonies. 

On the other hand, ever smee the conquests of Cyrils 
and Darius, the active attention of the Greeks had 
been drawn toward the doctrines and religious prac¬ 
tices of the new masters of the Orient. 3 A number 
of legends representing Pythagoras, Democritus and 
other philosophers as disciples of the magi prove the 
prestige of Eliat powerful sacerdotal class. The Mace¬ 
donian conquest, which placed the Greeks in direct 
relations with numerous votaries of Maidaism, gave 
a new impetus to works treating that religion, and the 
great scientific movement inaugurated by Aristotle 
caused many scholars to look into the doctrines taught 
by the Persian subjects of the Sdcuddes. We know 
from a reliable source that the works catalogued under 
the name of Zoroaster in the library of Alexandria 
contained two million lines. This immense body of 
sacml literature was bound to attract the attention of 
scholars and to call forth the reflections of philos¬ 
ophers, The dim and dubious science that reached 
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even the lower classes under ihe name of "magic" 
was to a considerable extent of Persian origin, as its 
name indicates, and along with physician's recipes 
and thaumaturgic processes St imparted some theo¬ 
logical doctrines in a confused fashion.* 

This explains why certain institutions and beliefs 
of the Persians had found imitators and adepts in the 
Greco-Oriental world long before the Romans had 
gained a foothold in Asia. Their influence was in¬ 
direct, secret, frequently indiscernible, but it was cer¬ 
tain. The most active agencies in the diffusion of 
Maadaism as of Judaism seem to have been colonics 
of believers who had emigrated far from the mother 
country* There was a Persian dispersion similar to 
that of the Israelites. Communities of magi were 
established not only in eastern Abu Minor, but in 
Galatia, Phry§i^ Lvdia and even in Egypt. Every¬ 
where they remained attached to their customs and 
beliefs with persistent tenacity. 1 * 

When Rome extended her conquests into Asia Minor 
and Mesopotamia, the influence of Persia became much 
more direct. Su|>erficial contact with the Mazdean 
populations began with the wars against Mubradates, 
but it did not become frequent and lasting until the 
first century of our era. During that century the 
empire gradually extended its limits to the upper Eu¬ 
phrates, and thereby absorbed all the uplands of Ana¬ 
tolia and Commagctic south of the Taurus. The native 
dynasties which liad fostered the secular isolation of 
those distant countries in spite of the state of vassalage 
to winch they had been reduced disappeared one after 
another. The Flavians constructed through those hith¬ 
erto almost inaccessible regions an immense network 
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of roads that were as important to Rome as the ml- 
tv ays of Turkestan or of Siberia are to modern Russia. 
At the same time Roman legions camped on the banks 
of the Euphrates and in the mountain* of Armenia, 
Tfms al] the little M andean centers scattered in Cap¬ 
padocia and Pontns were forced into constant relation 
with the La [in world, and on the other hand the dis¬ 
appearance of tlw buffer states made the Roman and 
Parthian empires neighboring powers iti Trajan's time 

(m-uj a. a) T 

From these conquests and annexations in Asia Minor 
and Syria dates the sudden propagation of the Persian 
tn \si cries of Miithra in the Occident. For even though 
a congregation of thHr votaries seems to have existed 
at Rome under Bompey as early as 67 B, C. die real 
diffusion of the mysteries began with the Flavians, 
toward the end of the first century of our era. 'They 
became more and more prominent under the An- 
turnne* and the Sever i + and remained the most im¬ 
portant cult of paganism until the end of the fourth 
century. Through them as a medium the original 
doctrines of Mazdaism were widely propagated in 
every Latin province, and in order to appreciate the 
influence of Persia upon the Roman creeds, we nuist 
now give them our careful attention. 

However, it must be said that the growing influence 
of Persia did not manifest itself solely m the religious 
*P^ crc+ After the accession of the Sassank! dynasty 
A. D.) the country once more became conscious 
01 its originality, again resumed flic cultivation of 
national traditions, reorganized the hierarchv of its 
official clergy and recovered the political cohesion 
which had been wanting under the Partisans. It felt 
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and showed its superiority over [he neighboring em¬ 
pire that was then torn by factions, thrown upon the 
mercy of manifestoes, and ruined economicalJy and 
morally. The studies now being made in the history 
of that period show more and more that debilitated 
Home had become the imitator of Persia, 

In the opinion of contemporaries the court of Dio¬ 
cletian, prostrating itself before a master who was 
regarded as the equal of Goth with its complicated 
hierarchy and crowd of eunuchs that disgraced it. was 
an imitation of the court of Ehc Sassanides, Galerius 
declared in unmistakable terms that Persian absolutism 
must be introduced in his empire, 1 1 and the ancient 
Gcsarism founded on the will of the people seemed 
about to |)c transformed into a sort of caliphate. 
Recent discoveries also throw light upon a fxjwcrfuf 
artistic school that developed in the Parthian empire 
and later in that of the Sassanides anti which grew up 
independently of the Greek centers of production. 
Even if it took certain models from the Hellenic 
sculpture or architecture, it combined them with Ori¬ 
ental motives into a decoration of exuberant richness. 
Its field of influence extended far beyond Mesopotamia 
into the south of Syria where it has left monuments of 
unequalled splendor. The radiance of that brilliant 
center undoubtedly illuminated Byzantium, the bar¬ 
barian s of the north, and even China. 1 * 

The Persian Orient, then, exerted a dominant in¬ 
fluence on the political institutions and artistic tastes 
of the Romans as well as on their ideas and beliefs. 
The propagation of the religion of Mithra. which al¬ 
ways proudly proclaimed its Persian origin, was ac¬ 
companied by a number of parallel influences of the 
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people from which it had issued, Never* not even 
during the Mohammedan invasions, had Europe a 
narrower escape from becoming Asiatic than when 
Diocletian officially recognised Mithra as the protector 
of the reconstructed empire* J J The time when that 
god seemed to he establishing his authority over the 
entire civilized world was one of I he critical phases 
in (he moral history of antiquity. An irresistible in¬ 
vasion of Semitic and Mazdean conceptions nearly 
succeeded in permanently overwhelming the Occiden¬ 
tal spirit. Even after Milhra had been vanquished 
and expelled from Christianized Rome, Persia did not 
disarm. The work of conversion in which Mithraism 
had failed was taken up by Manichcism, the heir tn 
its cardinal doctrines, and until the Middle Ages Per¬ 
sian dualism continued to cause bloody struggles in 
the ancient Roman provinces, 

* * * 

Just as we cannot understand the character of the 
mysteries of Isis anti Serapis without studying the 
circumstances accompanying their creation by the Ptol¬ 
emies, so we cannot appreciate the causes of ihc 
power attained by the mysteries of Mithra* unless 
we go far back to their origin. 

Here the subject is unfortunately more obscure. 
The ancient authors tell us almost nothing about the 
origin of Mit lira. One point on which they all agree 
as that he was a Persian god. but this we should know 
from the Avesta even if they had not mentioned it, 
lint how (Fid he get to Italy from the Persian uplands? 

Two scant lines of Plutarch are the most explicit 
document we have on the subject. He narrate* in¬ 
cidentally that the pirates from Asia Minor vanquished 
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by Pompey ip 67 performed strange sacrifices on Olym¬ 
pus, a volcano of Lycia, and practiced occult rites, 
among others those of Mithra which, he says* "exist 
to the present day and were first taught by them. ■* 
Lactantius PJaddus. a commentator on Statins and a 
mediocre authority, also tells us tliat the cult passed 
from the Persians to the Phrygians and from the 
Phrygians to the Romans.® 4 

These two authors agree then in fixing in Asia Minor 
the origin of this Persian religion that later spread 
over the Occident; and in fact various indications direct 
us to that country. The frequency of the name Mithra- 
dates, for instance, in the dynasties of Fontus, Cappa¬ 
docia, Armenia and Commagene, connected with the 
Achemenidts by fictitious genealogies, shows the de¬ 
votion of those kings to Mithra. 

As we see, the Mithra ism that was revealed to the 
Romans at the time of Punipey had established itself 
in the Anatolian monarchies during the preceding pe¬ 
riod* which was an epoch of intense moral and religious 
unrest Unfortunately we have no monuments of that 
period of its history. The absence of direct testimony 
on the development of Mazdean sects during the last 
three centuries before our era prevents us from gaining 
exact knowledge of the Parsed sm of Asia Minor* 

None of the temples dedicated to Mithra in that 
religion have been examined* 1 * The inscriptions men¬ 
tioning his name are as yet few and insignificant* so 
that it is only by indirect means that w r e can arrive 
at conclusions about this primitive cult. The only 
way to explain Its distinguishing features in the Occi¬ 
dent is to study the environment in which it originated. 

During the domination of the Achcrnenidcs eastern 
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Alfa Minor was colonfeed by the Persian?, The up¬ 
lands of Anatolia resembled those of Persia in climate 
and soil, and were especially adapted to the raising of 
horses, In Cappadocia and even in Poplins the aris¬ 
tocracy who owned the soil belonged to the conquering 
nation. Under the various governments which fol¬ 
lowed after the death of Alexander, those landlords 
remained the real masters of the country, chieftains of 
clans governing the canton where they had their do¬ 
mains, and, on I he outskirts of Armenia at least, they 
retained the hereditary title of satraps through ail 
political vicissitudes until the time of Justinian, thus 
recalling their Persian origin* 1 * This military and 
feudal aristocracy furnished Mithradates Hupator a 
considerable number of the officers who helped him in 
his long defiance of Rome, and later it defended the 
threatened independence of Armenia against the enter¬ 
prises of the Caesars, These warriors worshiped 
Mithra as the protecting genius of their arms, and 
this is the reason why Mithra always, even in the 
Latin world, remained the "invincible" god, the tute¬ 
lary deity of armies, held in special honor by warriors, 
Besides the Persian nobility a Persian clergy had 
also become established in the peninsula. It officiated 
in famous temple?* at Zela in Ponlus and Hierocssarea 
in Lydia, Magi called mag&usmm or pyttihrs (fire¬ 
lighters) were scattered over the Levant. Like the 
Jews, they retained their national customs and tra¬ 
ditional rites with such scrupulous loyalty that Banle- 
sanes of Edessa cited them as an example in his at¬ 
tempt to refute the doctrines of asfrulogy and to show 
that a nation can retain the same customs in different 
climate?, 1 * We know their religion sufficiently to be 
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certain that ihe Syrian author had good grounds for 
attributing that conservative spirit to them. The sacri¬ 
fices of the pyrtihts wliich Strabo observed in Cappa¬ 
docia recall all the peculiarities of the Avcstan liturgy. 
The same prayers were recited before the altar of the 
fire while the priest belli the sacred fasces (barcottan) ; 
the same offerings were made of milk* oil and honey; 
and the same precautions were taken to prevent liie 
priest s breath from polluting the divine flame. Their 
gods were practically those of orthodox Mazdaism, 
They worshiped Ahum Mazda* who had to them re¬ 
mained a divinity of the sky as Zeus and Jupiter had 
been original ly + Below him they venerated deified 
abstractions (such as Yohumano, “good mind/" and 
Ameretag ‘‘immortality”} from which the religion of 
Zoroaster made its Amshaspetids* the archangels sur¬ 
rounding the Most High.** Finally they sacrificed to 
the spirits of nature* the Yazatas : for instance* Anahita 
or Analtes the goddess of the waters—that made fertile 
the fields: A tar, the personification of fire; and espe¬ 
cially Mithra, the pure genius of tight. 

Thus the basis of the religion of the magi of Asia 
Minor was Mazda ism* somewhat changed from that 
of the A vesta h and in certain respects holding closer to 
the primitive nature worship of the Aryans, but never¬ 
theless a clearly characterized and distinctive Mazda* 
ism, which was to remain the most solid foundation 
for the greatness of the mysteries of Mifhra in the 
Occident- 

Recent discoveries Jt of bilingual inscriptions have 
succeeded in establishing the fact drat the language 
used* or at least written, by the Persian colonies of 
Asia Minor was not their ancient Aryan idiom* but 
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Aramaic* which was a Semitic dialect Lfider the 
Achetnenides ibis was the diplomatic and commercial 
language of all countries west of the Tigris, In Cappa¬ 
docia and Armenia it remained the literary and prob¬ 
ably also the liturgical language until it was slowly 
supplanted by Greek during the Hellenistic period„ 
The very name metgMtsaioi* given to the magi in those 
conn tries is an exact transcription of a Semitic plural" 
This phenomenon* sniprising at first sight, is explained 
by the history of the mag&usatei who emigrated to 
Asia Minor, They did not come there directly from 
Fersepolis or Susa, but from Mesopotamia. Their 
religion had been deeply influenced by the speculations 
of the powerful clergy officiating in the temples of 
Babylon, The teamed theology of the Chaldeans im¬ 
posed itself on the primitive Mardaism, which was a 
collection of traditions and rices rather than a body 
of doctrines. The divinities of the two religions be¬ 
came identified, their legends connected, and the Sem¬ 
itic astrology, the result of long continued scientific 
observations, superimposed itself on the naturalistic 
myths of the Persians, Ahura Mazda was assimilated 
to Bel, Anahrta to Ishtar, and MUhra to Shamaslv the 
solar god. For that reason Mithra was commonly 
called impetus in ilie Roman mysteries, and an 
abstruse and a complicated astronomic symbolism was 
always part of the teachings revealed to candidates for 
initiation and manifested itself also in the artistic em¬ 
bellishments of the temple. 

In connection with a cult from Commagene we can 
observe rather closely how the fusion of Parsceism 
with Semitic and Anatolian creeds took place, because 
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in tliasc regions the form of religious transformations 
was at all times syncretic. On a mountain top in the 
vicinity of a town named Dolicbe, a deity was wor¬ 
shiped who after a number of iransformations became 
a Jupiter Protector of the Roman armies. Originally 
this god, who was believed to have discovered the use 
of iron, seems to have been brought to Commagenc 
by a tribe o f blacksmiths* the Chalybcs, who had come 
from the norths He was represented standing on 
a steer and holding in his hand a two-edged ax, an 
ancient symbol venerated in Crete during the Myce- 
uean age arid found also at Labratida in Caria and all 
over Asia Minor/* The ax symbolised the god's mas¬ 
tery over the lightning which splits asunder the trees 
of the forest amidst the din of storms. Once estab¬ 
lished on Syrian soil, this genius of thunder became 
identifier! w ith some local Baal anti iris cult took up 
all the Semitic features. After the conquests of Cyrus 
and the founding of the Persian domination, this "Lord 
of the heavens" was readily confounded with Ahura 
Mazda* who was like wise "the full circle of heaven/' 
according to a definition of Herodotus/* and whom 
the Persians also worshiped on mountain tops. When a 
half Persiaii* half Hellenic dynasty succeeded Alex¬ 
ander in Commagenc, this Baal became a Zeus On?- 
masdes* {Ahura Mazda) residing in the sublime ethe¬ 
real regions. A Greek inscription speaks of the celes¬ 
tial thrones 4l 0n which this supreme divinity receives 
the souls of its worshipers.* 3 * In the Latin countries 
"Jupiter Caelus” remained at the head of the Mazdean 
pantheon/? and in alt the provinces the temples of 
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“Jupiter Dolichemis*' were erected beside those of 
M it lira, and the two remained in the closest relations.* 1 
The same series of transformations took place else¬ 
where with a number of other gods,** 1 The Mithra 
worship was thus formed ? in the main, by a combina¬ 
tion of Persian beliefs with Semitic theology, inciden¬ 
tally including certain elements from the native cults of 
Asia Minor. The Greeks later translated the names of 
the Persian divinities into their language and imposed 
certain forms of their mysteries on the Mazdean cult-*® 
Hellenic art lent to the Yazams that idealized form 
in which it liked to represent the immortals, and phi¬ 
losophy, especially that of the Stoics, endeavored to 
discover its own physical and metaphysical theories 
in the traditions of the magi- But in spite of all these 
accomodations, adaptations and interpretations, MUhra- 
ism always remained in substance a Mazdaism blended 
with Gialdeanism, that is to say, essentially a bar¬ 
barian religion, ft certainly was far less Hcllcnized 
than die Alexandrian cult of Isis and Serapis, or even 
that of the Great Mother of Pesrinus. For that reason 
it always seemed unacceptable to the Greek world, 
from which it continued to be almost completely ex¬ 
cluded. Even language furnishes a curious proof of 
that fact. Greek contains a number of tbcopborous* 
(god-bearing) names formed from those of Egyptian 
or Phrygian gods, like Scrapion, Metrodoros, Metro- 
philos—Isidore is in use at the present day—but all 
known derivations of Mithra are of barbarian forma¬ 
tion. The Greeks never admitted the god of their 
hereditary enemies, and the great centers of Hellenic 
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civilization escaped his influence and he theirs.^ 1 Mith- 
raisin passed directly from Asia into the Latin world. 
There it spread with lightning rapidity from the 
time it was first introduced. When the progressive 
inarch of the Romans toward the Euphrates enabled 
them to investigate the sacred trust transmitted by 
Persia to the magi of Asia Minor, and when they 
became acquainted with the Mazdean beliefs which 
had matured in the seclusion of the Anatolian moun¬ 
tains. they adopted them with enthusiasm* The Per¬ 
sian cult was spread by the soldiers along the entire 
length of the frontiers towards the end of the first 
century and left numerous traces around the tamps 
of the Danube and the Rhine, near the stations along 
the wall of Britain, and in the vicinity of the army 
posts scattered along the borders of the Saliara or in 
the valleys of the Asturias. At the same time the 
Asiatic merchants introduced it in the ports of the 
Mediterranean, along the great waterways and roads, 
and in all commercial cities. It also possessed mis¬ 
sionaries in the Oriental slaves who were to he found 
everywhere, engaging in every pursuit, employed in 
the public service 35 well as in domestic work, in the 
cultivation of land as well as in financial and mining 
enterprises, and above all in the imperial service, where 
they filled the offices. 

Soon this foreign god gained the favor of high 
functionaries and of the sovereign himself. At the 
end of the second century Com modus was initiated 
into the mysteries, a conversion that had a tremendous 
effect. A hundred years later Mithra s power was 
such that at one time he seemed about to eclipse both 
Oriental anti Occidental rivals and to dominate the 
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entire Roman world. Tm the year 307 Diocletian P 
Galerius and IJcinius met in 3 solemn interview at 
Camuntum on the Danube and dedicated a sanctuary 
there to Mithra, 'the protector of their empire" (fau¬ 
to ri imperii sui)J* 

In previous works on the mysteries of Mithra we 
have endeavored to assign causes for the enthusiasm 
that attracted humble plebeians and great men of the 
world to the altars of this barbarian god. We shall 
not repeat here what any one who has the curiosity 
may read either in a large or a small book according 
to his preferencesA* bul we must consider the problem 
from a different point of view. Of all Oriental re¬ 
ligions the Persian cult was the last to reach the 
Romans. We shall inquire what new principle it con¬ 
tained r to wliat inherent qualities it owed its superior¬ 
ity : and through what characteristics il remained dis¬ 
tinct in the conflux of creeds of all kinds that were 
struggling for supremacy in the world at that time 
'flie originality and value of the Persian religion lay 
not in its doctrines regarding the nature of the celestial 
gods. Without doubt Parswism is of all pagan religions 
the one that comes closest to monotheism, for it elevates 
Ahara Mazda high above all other celestial spirits. 
But the doctrines of Mffhraism are not those of Zoro¬ 
aster, What it received from Persia was chiefly Its 
mythology and ritual; its theology, which was thor¬ 
oughly saturated with Chaldean erudition, probably 
did not differ noticeably from the Syrian. At the 
head of the divine hierarchy it placed as first cause an 
abstraction, ddfied Time, the Zervan Akarana, of the 
A vesta. This divinity regulated the revolutions of the 
stars and in consequence was the absolute master of 
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all tlungSr Ahum Mazda, wisest throne was in live 
heavens* had become the equivalent of Ba*&l Somin, 
and even before the magi the Semite* bad introduced 
into the Occident the worship of the Run, the source of 
all energy and light. Babylonian astrology and astro!- 
atry inspired the theories of the ndthreums as well as 
of the Semitic temples, a fact that explains the intimate 
connection pf the two cults. This half religious, half 
scientific system which was not peculiarly Persian nor 
original to Mithraism was not the reason for the 
adoption of that worship by the Roman world. 

Neither did the Persian mysteries win the masses 
by their liturgy. Undoubtedly their secret ceremonies 
performed in mountain eaves* or at any rate in the 
darkness of the underground crypts, were calculated 
to inspire awe. Participation in the liturgical meals 
gave rise to moral comfort and stimulation* By sub¬ 
mitting to a sort of baptism the votaries hoped to ex¬ 
piate their sins and regain an untroubled conscience. 
But the sacred feasts and purifying ablutions connected 
with the same spiritual hopes are found in other Ori¬ 
ental cnhs K and the magnificent suggestive ritual of 
the Egyptian clergy ecu a inly was more impressive 
than that of the magi. The mythic drama performed 
in the grottoes of the Persian god ami culminating in 
the immolation of a steer who was considered as the 
creator and re ju Venator of the earth, must have seemed 
less important and afFccting than the suffering and 
joy of Isis seeking and reviving the mutilated body 
of her husband K or tlian the moaning and jubilation 
of Cybele mourning over and reviving her lover Attis. 

But Persia introduced dualism as a fundamental 
principle in religion. It was this that distinguished 
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Mithraism from other sects sod Inspired Us dogmatic 
theology anil ethics, giving them a rigor find firmness 
unknown to Roman paganism. It considered the uni¬ 
verse from an entirely new point of view and at the 
same time provided a new goal in life. 

Of course, if we understand by dualism the an¬ 
tithesis of mind and matter, of reason and intuition, 
it appeared at a considerably earlier period in Grcih 
philosophy,* 4 where it was one of the leading idea^ 
of neo-Pythagoreanism and of Philo + s system* But 
the distinguishing feature of the doctrine of the magi 
is the fact that it deified the evil principle, set it up 
as a rival to the supreme deity, and taught that both 
had to be worshiped. This system offered an ap¬ 
parently simple solution to the problem of evil, the 
a tumbling block of theologies, and it attracted the cub 
timed minds as welt as the masses, to whom it afforded 
an explanation of their sufferings. Just as the mys¬ 
teries of Mithra began to spread Plutarch wrote of 
them favorably and was inclined himself to adopt 
themes From that lime dates the appearance in litera¬ 
ture of the anti-gods,**® under the command of the 
powers of darkness 37 and arrayed against the celestial 
spirits, messengers or “angels"^ 0 f divinity. They were 
Ahriman's dews struggling with the Yazatas of Or- 
muzd. 

A curious passage in Porphyry** shows that the ear¬ 
liest neo-Platonisls had already admitted Persian de¬ 
monology' into their system. Below die incorporeal 
and indivisible supreme being, below the stars and the 
planets, there were countless spirits. 40 Some of them, 
the gods of cities and nations, received special names; 
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the others comprised a nameless multitude.. They 
were divided into two groups. The first were the 
benevolent spirits that gave fecundity to plants and 
animals, serenity to nature, and knowledge to men. 
They acted as intermediaries between gods and men, 
bearing up to heaven the homage and prayers of the 
faithful, and down from heaven portents and warn¬ 
ings, The others were wicked spirits inhabiting re¬ 
gions dose to the earth and there was no evil that they 
did not exert every effort to cause * 1 At the same time 
both violent and cunning, impetuous and crafty H they 
were the authors of ail the calamities that befell the 
world, such as pestilence, famine, tempests and earth¬ 
quakes. They kindled evil passions and illicit desires 
in the hearts of men and provoked war and sedition. 
They were clever deceivers rejoicing in lies and im¬ 
postures, They encouraged [he phantasmagoria and 
mystification of the sorcerers- 1 * and gloated over the 
bloody sacrifices which magicians offered to them all r 
hni especially to their chief. 

Doctrines very similar to these were certainly taught 
in the mysteries of Mithim; homage was paid to Atari - 
man (Arimanius) lord of the somber underworld* and 
master of the Infernal spirits, 4 ^ This cult has cosi- 
t in tied in the Orient to the present day among the 
Yezidis. or devil worshipers. 

In Ids treatise against the magi Theodore of Mop- 
suesha** speaks of Ahriman as Satan,* At first sight 
there really is a surprising resemblance bet ween I he t wo. 
Both are heads of a numerous army of demons: both 
are spirits of error and falsehood, princes of darkness, 
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tempters and corrupters. Alt almost identical picture 
of the pair could be drawn,, and in fact they arc prac¬ 
tically the same figure under different names. It is 
generally admitted that Judaism took the notion of 
an adversary of Gocps front the Maadcans along with 
portions of their dualism, ft was therefore natural 
that Jewish doctrine* of which Christianity is heir, 
should have been closely allied to the mysteries of 
Mithra. A considerable part of the mope or less ortlio- 
dox beliefs and visions that gave the Middle Ages their 
nightmare of hell aivt the devil thus came from Persia 
by two channels r on the one hand Judeo-Christian 
literature, both Canonical and apocryphal ; and on the 
other, the remnants of the Mittira enll and the various 
sects of Manicheism that continued to preach the old 
Persian doctrines on the antagonism between the two 
world principles. 

But a theoretical adherence of the mind to dogmas 
that satisfy it; does not suffice to convert it to a new 
religion r There must he motives of conduct and a 
basis for hope besides grounds for belief. The Per¬ 
sian dualism was not only a powerful metaphysical 
conception: it was also the foundation of a very effi¬ 
cacious system of ethics, and this was the chief agent 
in the success of the mysteries of Mithfa during the 
second and third centuries in the Roman world then 
animated by unrealized aspirations for more perfect 
justice and holiness, 

A sentence of the Emperor Julian.** unfortunately 
too brief, tells us that Mithra subjected his worshipers 
to '^commandments n * and rewarded faithful observ¬ 
ance both in this world and in the next. The [mpor- 
* 4rr#W, 
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tance attached by the Permits to their peculiar ethics 
and the rigor with which they observed its precepts, 
are perhaps the most striking features of their national 
character as manifested in history. They were a race 
of conquerors subject to a severe discipline! hke the 
Romany and like them they realized the necessity of 
discipline in the administration of a vast empire; Cer¬ 
tain affinities between the two imperial nations con¬ 
nected them directly without the mediation of the 
Creek world. Mazdaistn brought long awaited satis¬ 
faction to the old-time Roman desire for a practical 
religion that would subject the individual to a ride of 
conduct and contribute to die welfare of the state, 4 ? 
Mithra infused a new vigor into the paganism of the 
Occident by Introducing the imperative ethics of Per¬ 
sia. 

Unhappily the text of the Mithraic decalogue lias 
not been preserved and its principal commandments 
can he restored only hv implication. 

Mithra, the ancient spirit of light p became the god 
of truth and justice in the religion of Zoroaster and 
retained that character in the Occident, He was the 
Mardean Apollo, but while Hellenism, with a finer 
appreciation of beauty, developed the esthetic qualities 
in Apollo, the Persians, caring more for matters of 
conscience, emphasised the moral character in Mithra/ 11 
The Greeks, themselves little scrupulous in that re¬ 
spect, were struck by the abhorrence in which their 
Oriental neighbors held a lie. The Persians conceived 
of Ahrimau as the embodiment of deceit Mithra 
was always the god invoked as the guarantor of faith 
and protector of the inviolability of contracts. Ab¬ 
solute fidelity to his oath had to be a cardinal virtue 
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in the E*i%fO«t of a soldier, whose first act upon en¬ 
listment was to pledge obedience and devotion to the 
sovereign. This religion exalted loyalty and fidelity 
and undoubtedly tried to inspire a feeling similar to 
our modem idea of honor. 

In addition to respect for authority it preached Fra¬ 
ternity. All the initiates considered themselves as 
sons of the same father diving So one another a broth¬ 
er's affection. It is a question whether they extended 
the love of neighbor to that universal charity taught 
by philosophy and Christianity, Empero r JLilian, a 
devoted mystic, liked to set up such art ideal, and it 
is probable that the Mithraists of later paganism rose to 
this conception of duty,** hut they were not its authors. 
They seemed to have attached more importance to the 
virile qualities tlian to compassion and gentleness. 
The fraternal spirit of initiates calling themselves sol¬ 
diers was doubtless more akin to the spirit of com¬ 
radeship in a regiment that has esprit de corps, titan 
to the love of one's neighbor that inspires works of 
mercy towards all. 

AH primitive people imagine nature filled with un¬ 
clean and wicked spirits that corrupt and torture 
those who disturb their repose; bnt dual ism endowed 
this universal belief with marvelous power as well as 
w ith a dogmatic basis, Maidaism is governed through¬ 
out by ideas of purity and imparity. “No religion on 
earth lias ever been so completely dominated by an 
ideal of purification,*'^ This kind of perfection was 
the goal of the aspiration and effort of believers. They 
were obliged to guard with infinite precaution against 
defiling the divine elements, for instance water or fire. 
Of their own persons, and to wipe out all pollution by 
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repeated lustrations. But, as in the Syrian cults of 
the imperial period, these Mithraic rites did remain 
simply format, mechanical and of the flesh, inspired 
by the old idea of tabu. Mithraic baptism wiped out 
moral faults; the purity aimed at had become spiritual. 

This perfect purity distinguishes the mysteries of 
Mithra from those of all other Oriental gods. Serapis 
ia the brother and husband of Isis, Attis the lover of 
Cybcle, every Syrian Baal is coupled with a spouse; 
but Mithra lives alone. Mithra is chaste, Mithra is 
holy (sanchts)j 1 and for the worship of fecundity he 
substitutes a new reverence for continence. 

However, although resistance to sensuality is laud¬ 
able arid although the ideal of perfection of this Mai- 
dean sect inclined towards the asceticism to which the 
Manicbean conception of virtue led, yet good does not 
consist exclusively in abnegation and self-control p but 
also in action. It is not sufficient for a religion to 
classify moral values, but in order to be effective it 
must furnish motives for putting them into practice. 
Dualism was peculiarly favorable for the development 
of individual effort and human energy; here its in¬ 
fluence was strongest. It taught that the world ts the 
scene of a perpetual straggte between two powers [hat 
share the mastery: the goal to he reached is the dis¬ 
appearance of evil and the uncontested dominion, the 
exclusive reign, of the good. Animals and plants, as 
well as man, arc drawn up in two rival camps per¬ 
petually hostile, and all nature participates in the eter¬ 
nal combat of the two opposing principles. The de¬ 
mons created by the infernal spirit emerge constantly 
from the abyss and roam about the earth: they pene¬ 
trate every where earning corruption, distress, stek- 
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ness and death. The celestial spirits and the sup¬ 
porters of piety are compelled constantly to baffle their 
ever renewed enterprises. The strife continues in the 
heart and conscience of man, the epitome of the uni* 
verse, between the divine taw of duty and the sugges¬ 
tions of the evil spirits. Life is a merciless war know¬ 
ing no truce. The task of the true Mazdean consisted 
in constantly fighting the evil in order to bring about 
the gradual triumph of Grtmizd in the world. The 
believer was the assistant of the gods in their work of 
purification and improvement. 

The worshiper# of Mithra did not lose themselves 
in a contemplative mysticism like other sects. Their 
morality particularly encouraged action, and during a 
pcrirxf of lax ness, anarchy and confusion, they found 
stimulation, comfort and support in its precepts. Re¬ 
sistance to the promptings of degrading instincts as¬ 
sumed the glamor and prestige of warlike exploits in 
their eyes and instilled an active principle of progress 
into their character. By supplying a new conception 
of the world, dualism also gave a new meaning to life. 
This same dualism determined the eschatological be¬ 
liefs of the Mithraists. The antagonism between 
heaven anti tod] was extended into the life hereafters 
Mtthra, the “invincible" god who assisted the faithful 
in their struggle against the malignity of the demons, 
was not only their strong companion in their human 
trials, but as an antagonist of the infernal powers he 
insured the ivelfarc of his followers in tile future life 
as well as on earth. When the genius of corruption 
seizes the corpse after death, the ^irits of darkness 
and the celestial messengers struggle for the possession 
of the soul that has left its corporeal prison. It stands 
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trial before Mithra, and if its merits outweigh its 
shortcomings in the divine balance it is defended from 
Ahrimans agents that seek to drag it into the infernal 
abyss. Finally it is led into the ethereal regions where 
jupiter-Ormusd reigns in eternal light. The believers 
in Mithra did not agree with the votaries of Serapis 
who held that the souls of the just reside in the depths 
of the earth.** To them that somber kingdom was 
the domain of wrong-doers. The souls of the just 
live in the boundless tight that extends above the 
stars H and by divesting themselves of all sensuality 
and all lust in passing through the planetary spheres 54 
they become as pure as the gods whose company they 
enter. 

However* when the world came to an end the body 
also was to slure in that happiness because it was be¬ 
lieved as in Egy pt that the whole person would enjoy 
eternal life. After time had run its course Mithra 
would raise all men from the dead, pouring out a 
marvelous beverage of immortality for the good, but 
all evil dners would lie annihilated by fire together 
with Ahriman himself. 

* * * 

Of all the Oriental cults none was so severe as 
Mithraism, none attained an equal moral elevation, 
none could have liad so strong a hold on mind anti 
heart. In many respects it gave its definite religions 
formula to the pagan world and the influence of its 
ideas remained long after the religion itself had come 
to a violent end* Persian dualism introduced certain 
principles into Europe that liave never ceased to exert 
an influence. Its whole history proves the thesis with 
which we began, the power of resistance and of in- 
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fluency possessed by Persian culture anil religion. 
These possessed an originality so independent that 
after having resisted in the Orient die power of ab¬ 
sorption of Hellenism* and after having cheeked the 
Christian propaganda T they even withstood the de~ 
stmetive power of Islam. Firdust (940-1020) glories 
in the ancient national traditions and the mythical 
heroes of Mazdaism* and while the idolatry of Egypt, 
Syria and Asia Minor has long since died out or 
degenerated* there are votaries of Zoroaster at the 
present day who piously perform the sacred cere¬ 
monies of the A vesta and practise genuine fire worship. 

Another witness to the vitality of Midi rale Mazda- 
ism is the fact that it escaped becoming a kind of slate 
religion of the Roman empire during the third cen¬ 
tury. An ofi-qnoted sentence of Renan's says;** “If 
Girislianity had been checked in its growth by some 
deadly disease, the world would have become Mith- 
raic." In hazarding that statement he undoubtedly 
conjured up a picture of what would have been the 
condition of this poor world in that case. He must 
have imagined, one of his followers would have u& 
believe.** that the morals of the human race would 
have been but link changed, a little more virile per¬ 
haps, a little less charitable, but only a shade differ¬ 
ent, The erudite theology' taught by the mysteries 
would obviously have shown a laudable respect for 
science, but as its dogmas were based upon a false 
physics it would apparently have insured the per¬ 
sistence of an infinity of errors. Astronomy would 
not be lacking, hut astrology would have been unassail- 
ablei while the heavens would still be revolving around 
the earth to accord with its doctrines. The greatest 
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danger; it appears to me, would have been that the 
Osars would have established a theocratic absolutism 
supported by the Oriental ideas of She divinity of 
kings. The union of throne and altar would have been 
inseparable, and Europe would never have known the 
invigorating struggle between church and state. But 
on the other hand the discipline of MitliraJsm, so pro¬ 
ductive of individual energy, and the democratic or- 
ganrzation of its societies in which senators and slaves 
nibbed elbows, contain a germ of liberty. 

We might dwell at some length on these contrasting 
possibilities, but it is hard to find a mental pastime 
less profitable titan the attempt to remake history and 
to conjecture on what might have been had events 
proved otherwise. If the torrent of act Eons am! re* 
actions that carries us along were turned out of iis 
course what imagination could deser ibe the unknown 
regions through which it would flow ? 
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IT r HEN we consider the absolute authority that 
Vf astrology exercised under the Roman empire, 
wc find ft bard to escape a feeling of surprise. It is 
difficult to think that people could ever consider astrol¬ 
ogy as the rnost valuable of all arts and the queen 
of sciences/ and it is not easy for us to imagine the 
moral conditions that made such a phenomenon pos¬ 
sible, because our state of mind to-day is very different. 
Little by lie tic the conviction lias gained ground that 
all that can be known about the future, at least the 
future of man and of human society + is conjecture. 
The progress of knowledge has taught man to ac¬ 
quiesce In Ids ignorance. 

In former ages it was different: forebodings anil 
predictions found universal credence* The ancient 
forms of divination, however, had fallen somewhat 
into disrepute at the beginning of our era, like the 
rest of the Greco-Roman religion. It was no longer 
thought that the eagerness or reluctance with which 
the sacred hens ate their paste, or the direction of the 
flight of the birds indicated coming success or disaster* 
Abandoned, the Hellenic oracles were silent. Then 
appeared astrology, surrounded with all the prestige 
of an exact science, and based upon the experience of 
many centuries. It promised to ascertain the occur- 
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rentes of any onc + s life with as much precision as the 
date of an eclipse. The world was drawn towards it 
by an irresistible attraction. Astrology did away with, 
and gradually relegated to oblivion, all die ancient 
methods that had been devised to solve the enigmas of 
the future. Hamspicy and the augural art were aban¬ 
doned, and not even the ancient fame of the oracles 
could save them from falling into irretrievable desue¬ 
tude, This great chimera changed religion as well as 
divination, its spirit penetrated everything. And truly, 
if. as some scholars still hold, the main feature of 
science is the ability to predict/ no branch of Seaming 
could compare with this otic, nor escape its influence* 
The success of astrology was connected with that of 
the Oriental religions, which lent it their support, as 
it in turn lielped them. We have seen how it forced 
itself upon Semitic paganism, how ft transformed Per¬ 
sian Mazdaism and even subdued the arrogance of the 
Egyptian sacerdotal caste. J Certain mystical treatises 
ascribed to the old Pharaoh Nechepso and his con¬ 
fidant the priest Pet Osiris, nebulous and abstruse works 
that became, one might say, the Bible of the new belief 
in the power of the stars, were translated into Greek, 
undoubtedly in Alexandria, about the year 150 before 
our era.* About the same time the Chaldean genethltal- 
ogy began to spread in Italy, with regard to which 
Berosus, a priest of the god Baal, w^ho came to Baby¬ 
lon from the island of Cos, had previously succeeded 
in arousing the curiosity of tile Greeks- In 139 a 
praetor expelled the "Gialdaei" from Rome, together 
with the Jews. But all the adherents of the Syrian 
goddess, of whom there was quite a number m the 
Occident, were patrons and defenders of these Oriental 
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prophets, and police measures were no more successful 
in stopping" the diffusion of their doctrines than in the 
case of the Asiatic mysteries. In the time of Ptompey. 
the senator Nigiditu F%ulns t who was an ardent oc¬ 
cultist, expounded the barbarian uranography ill Latin, 
But the scholar whose authority contributed most to 
the final acceptance of sidereal divination was a Syrian 
philosopher of encyclopedic knowledge, Posidonius of 
Apamea, the teacher of Cicero, * The works of that 
erudite and religious writer influenced the develop¬ 
ment of the entire Roman theology more Ilian anything 
else. 

Under the empire, while the Semitic Baals ami MEthra 
were triumphing, astrology manifested its power every¬ 
where. During that period everybody bowed to it. 
The Caesars became its fervent devotees, frequently 
at the expense of the ancient cults. Tiberius neglected 
the gods because he believed only in fatalism, g and Otho, 
blindly confiding in the Oriental seer, marched against 
YfteflJua in spite of the baneful presages that affrighted 
his official clergy,? The most earnest scholars, Ptolemy 
under the Antonines for instance, expounded the prin¬ 
ciples of that pseudo-science, and the very best minds 
received them. In fact, scarcely anybody made a dis¬ 
tinction between astronomy and its illegitimate sister. 
Literature took up this new and difficult subject* and, 
as early as the time of Augustus or Tiberius, Manilius, 
inspired by the sidereal fatalism, endeavored to make 
poetry of that dry “mathematics/' as Lucretius, his 
forerunner, had done with the Epicurean atomism* 
Even art looked there for inspiration and depicted the 
stellar deities. At Rome and in the provinces archi¬ 
tects erected sumptuous prison fa in the likeness of 
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the seven spheres in which the planets that rule our 
destinies move.® This Asiatic divination was first aristo¬ 
cratic^—because the obtaining: of an exact horoscope 
was a com pitested matter, and consultations were ex¬ 
pensive—but it promptly became popular, especially 
fn the urban centers where Oriental slaves gathered in 
large numbers. The learned gcnethlialogers of the ob¬ 
servatories bad unlicensed colleagues, who told for¬ 
tunes at street-crossings or in barnyards. Even com¬ 
mon epitaphs, which Rossi styles “the scum of inscrip¬ 
tions," have retained traces of that belief- The cus¬ 
tom arose of stating in epitaphs the exact length of a 
life to- the very hour, for the moment of birth deter¬ 
mined that of death: 

Ntiltrntcs morimur, ^niuptf ab origin f prndft . 1 ' 1 

Soon neither important nor small matters were 
undertaken without consulting the astrologer. His 
previsions were sought not only in regard to great 
public events like the conduct of a war, the founding 
of a city, or the accession of a ruler, not only in case 
of a marriage, a journey- or a change of domicile; hut 
the most trifling acts of every-day fife were gravely 
submitted to his sagacity. People would no longer 
take a bath, go to the barber, change their clothes or 
manicure their fingernails, without first awaiting the 
propitious moment 11 The collections of “initiatives"* 
that have come to tis contain questions that make us 
smile: Will a son who is abend to be bom have a big 
nose? Will a girl just coming into this world have 
gallant adventures ?■* And certain precepts sound al¬ 
most like burlesques: he who gets his hair cut while 
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the moon is in her increase will become bald—evidently 
by analogy. 1 ) 

The entire existence of slates and Individuals, doivti 
to the slightest incidents, was thought to depend on 
the stars. The absolute control they were supposed 
to exercise over everybody's daily condition, even mod¬ 
ified the language in every-day use and left traces in 
almost all idioms derived from the Latin, If we 
speak of a martial, or a jovial character, or a lunatic, 
we arc unconsciously admitting the existence, in these 
heavenly bodies (Mars, Jupiter,. Luua) of their an¬ 
cient qualities. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the Grecian 
spirit tried to combat the folly that was taking hold 
of the world* and from the time of its propagation 
astrology found opponents among the philosophers,. 
The most subtle of these adversaries was the proba- 
biList Carnezulcs. in the second century before our era. 
The topical arguments which he advanced* were taken 
up, reproduced* and developed in a thousand ways by 
later polemicists. For instance. Were all the men that 
perish together in a battle, bom at the same moment, 
because they had the same fate? Or, on the other 
hand, do we not observe that twins, bom at the same 
time* have the most unlike diameters and the most 
different fortunes? 

But dialectics are an accomplishment in which the 
Greeks ever excelled, and the defenders of astrology 
found a reply to every objection. They endeavored 
especially to establish firmly the truths of observation, 
upon wdiich rested the entire learned structure of their 
art: the influence of the stars over the phenomena of 
nature and the characters of individuals. Can it be 
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denied, they said* that ihc sun causes vegetation to 
appear and to perish, and that it pis is animals cn rut 
or plunges them into lethargic sleep? Does not the 
movement of the tide depend on the course of the 
moon? Is not the rising of certain constellations ac¬ 
companied every year by storms? And are not the 
physical and moral qualities of the different races mani¬ 
festly determined by the climate in which they live? 
The action of the sky on the earth is undeniable, and, 
the sidereal influences once admitted* all previsions 
based on them are legitimate. As soon as the first 
principle is admitted, all corollaries are logically de¬ 
rived from it. 

This way of reasoning was universally considered 
irrefutable. Before ihc advent of Christianity, which 
especially opposed it because of its idolatrous character, 
astrology' had scarcely any adversaries except those 
who denied the possibility of science altogether, namely, 
the nco-Academieians, who held that man could not 
attain certainty, and such radical sceptics as Sextus 
Empiricus, Upheld by the Stoics* however* who with 
very few' exceptions were in favor of astrology, it can 
he maintained that it emerged triumphant from the 
first assaults directed against it. The only result of 
tile objections raised to it was to modify some of its 
theories. Later, the general weakening of the spirit of 
criticism assured astrology an almost uncontested do¬ 
mination. Its adversaries did not renew their polemics; 
they limited themselves to the repetition of arguments 
that had been opposed, if not refuted* a hundred times, 
and consequently seemed worn out At the court of 
the Scveri any one who should have denied the in¬ 
fluence of the planets upon the events of this world 
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would have been considered more prcposEeroiis than 
he who would admit it to-day. 

Blit, you will say, if the theorists did not succeed hi 
proving the doctrinal falsity of astrology, experience 
should liave shown its worthlessness. Errors must 
have occurred frequently 1 and mnst have been fol¬ 
lowed i>> ertid disillurioitmefit. Having- lost a child 
at the age of four for whom a brilliant future had been 
predicted, the parents stigmatized in the epitaph tEie 
‘lying mathematician whose great renown deluded 
them /" 14 Nobody thought of denying the possibility of 
such errors. Manuscripts have been preserved, wherein 
the makers of horoscopes themselves candidly and 
learnedly explain how they were mistaken ill such and 
such a case, because they had not taken into account 
some one of the data of the problem. 1 * Manilius, in 
spite of hi* unlimited confidence in I lie power of rea¬ 
son, hesitated at the complexity of an immense task 
that seemed to exceed the capacity of human intelEi- 
genced* and in the second century * Vettius Valeris bit¬ 
terly denounced the contemptible bunglers who claimed 
to be prophets, without having had the long training 
necessary, and who thereby cast odium and ridicule 
upon astrology, in the name of which they pretended 
to operate. 1 * It must be remembered that astrology, like 
medicine, was not only a science,* but also an art.i 
This comparison, which sounds irreverent to-day, w r as 
a flattering one in the eyes of the ancients. 1 * To ob¬ 
serve the sky w r as as delicate a task as to observe the 
human body: to cast the horoscope of a newly bom 
child, Just as perilous as to make a diagnosis, and to 
interpret the cosmic symptoms just as hard as to inter- 
* t W*** 
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pret those of our organism. In both instances the 
elements wens complex and the chances of error in¬ 
finite, All the examples of patients dying in spite of 
the physician, or on account of him, will never keep 
a person who is tortured by physical pain from appeal¬ 
ing to hint for help; and similarly those whose souls 
were troubled with ambition or fear turned to the 
astrologer for some remedy for the moral fever tor¬ 
menting them. The calculator, who claimed to deter¬ 
mine the moment of death, and the medical praeli- 
tloner who claimed to avert it received the anxious 
patronage of people worried by tin's formidable issue, 
h urlhcrmore, just as marvelous cures were reported, 
striking predictions were called to mind or, if need 
were, invented. The diviner had, as a rule, only a 
restricted number of [legibilities to deal with, and the 
calculus of probabilities shows that he must have suc¬ 
ceeded sometimes. Mathematics, which he invoked, 
was fn his favor after all. and chance frequently cor¬ 
rected mischance. Moreover, did not the matt who 
had a w r eJI-frequented consulting-office, possess a thou¬ 
sand means, if he was clever, of placing all the chances 
on his side, in the hazardous profession he followed, 
anrl of reading in I he stars anything he thought ex¬ 
pedient? lie observed the earth rather than the sky, 
and took care not to fall into a well. 

* * * 

However, what helped most to make astrology in¬ 
vulnerable to ihe blows of reason and of common 
sense, was the fact that in reality, the apparent rigor 
of its calculus and its theorems notwithstanding,, it 
was not a science but a faith. We mean not only that 
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it implied belief to postulates that could not be proved 
—the same thing might be said of almost all of our 
fjoor human knowledge, and even our systems of phys¬ 
ics and cosmology in the last analysis are based upon 
hypotheses—but that astrology was bom and reared 
in the temples of Chaldea and EgyptJ* Even in the 
Occident it never forgot its sacerdotal origin and 
never more than half freed itself from religion, whose 
offspring it was. Here lies the connection between 
astrology and the Oriental religions, and I wish to 
draw the reader's special attention to this point. 

The Greek works and treatises on astrology that 
have come down to us reveal this essential feature 
only very imperfectly. The Byzantines stripped this 
pseudo-science, always regarded suspicion sly by the 
church, of everything that savored of paganism. Their 
process of purification can r in some instances, be tracer! 
from manuscript to manuscript / 1 Jf they retained the 
name of sonic god or hero of mythology, the only 
way they dared to write it was by cryptography. They 
have especially preserved purely didactic treatises, the 
most perfect type of which h Ptolemy's Tetrabibkw 
which lias been constantly quoted and commented 
upon; and they have reproduced almost exclusively 
expurgated texts* in which the principles of various 
doctrines are drily stun marked. During the classic 
age works of a different character were commonly 
read. Many "Chaldeans” Interspersed their cosmo¬ 
logical calculations and theories with moral consid¬ 
erations and mystical speculations. In the first part 
of a work that he names "Vision/'* Critodcmus. in 
prophetic language, represents the truths lie reveals 
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as a secure harbor of refuge from the storms of this 
world, and lie promises his readers to raise them to 
the rank of immortals. 3r Yeitius Valeris, a contempo¬ 
rary of Marcus Aurelius, implored them in solemn 
terms, not to divulge to the ignorant and impkniE the 
arcana he was about to acquaint them with. JJ The 
astrologers liked to assume the appearance of incor¬ 
ruptible and holy priests and to consider their catling 
a sacerdotal one.** In fact, the two ministries sometimes 
combined: A dignitary of the Mithraic clergy called 
himself stuefiosiiS astrology}*** in his epitaph p and a 
member of a prominent family of Phrygian prelates 
celebrated in verse the science of divination wliich 
enabled him to issue a number of in fallible predictions.** 

The sacred character of astrology revealed itself in 
some passages that escaped the orthodox censure and 
in the tone some of its followers assumed, but we must 
go further and show that astrology was religions in 
its principles as well as in its conclusions, the debt 
it owed to mathematics and observation notwithstand¬ 
ing* 

The fundamental dogma of astrology, as conceived 
by the Greeks, was that of universal solidarity. The 
work I is a vast organism, all the parts of which are 
connected through an unceasing 5 exchange of molecules 
of effluvia. The stars, inexhaustible generators of en¬ 
ergy 1 , constantly act upon the earth and man—upon 
man, the epitome of all nature, a “microcosm” whose 
every element corresponds to some part of the starry 
sky. This was* h a few words, I he theory' formulated by 
the Stoic disciples of the Chaldeans ; s# but if we divest 
it of all the philosophic garments with which it has 
been adorned, what do we find? The idea of sym- 
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pathy, a belief as old as human society! The savage 
peoples also established mysterious relations between 
all bodies and a]I the beings that inhabit the earth 
and the heavens, and which to them were animated 
with a life of their own endowed with latent power, 
hilt we shall speak of this later on, when taking up 
the subject of magic. Even before the propagation 
of the Oriental religions t popular superstition in Italy 
and Greece attributed a number of odd actions to the 
snn t the mocn + and the tons! el la [inns as well** 

The Chaldaei, however* claimed a predominant 
power for the stars. In fact; they were regarded as 
gods par excellence by the religion of the ancient Chal¬ 
deans in its beginnings. The sidereal religion of Baby¬ 
lon concentrated deity, one might say p in the luminous 
moving bodies at the expense of oilier natural objects, 
such as stones,, plants, animals, which the primitive 
Semitic faith considered equally divine. The stars 
always retainer! this character, even at Rome, They 
were not, as to us, in finite fy distant bodies moving in 
space according to the inflexible laws of mechanics, 
and whose chemical composition may be determined. 
To the Latins as to the Orientals, they were propitious 
or baleful deities, whose ever-changing relations de¬ 
termined the events of this world. 

The sky r whose unfathomable depth had not yet 
been perceived, was peopled with heroes and mon¬ 
sters of contrary passions, and the struggle above hail 
an immediate echo upon earth. By what principle 
have such a quaThy and so great an influence been 
attributed to the stars? Is it for reasons derived from 
thrir apparent motion and known through observation 
or experience ? Sometimes, Saturn made people apa- 
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thetic ami irresolute, because it moved most slowly 
of all the planets. 2 " But in most instances purely mytho¬ 
logical reasons inspired the precepts of astrology. The 
seven planets were associated with certain deities. 
Mars* Venus, or Mercury, whose character and his¬ 
tory are known to all. It is sufficient simply to pro¬ 
nounce their names to call to mind certain personal¬ 
ities that may be expected to act according to their 
natures, in every instance* ft was natural for Venus 
to favor lovers, and for Mercury to assure the success 
of business transactions anil dishonest deals. The same 
applies to the const citations, with which a number of 
legends are connected: "cafcasterisnV or translation 
into the stars, became the natural conclusion of a 
great many tales. The heroes of mythology, or even 
those of human society * continued to live In the sky 
in the form of brilliant stars. There Perseus again 
met Andromeda, and the Centaur Chiron, who is none 
other than Sagittarius, was on terms of good fellow¬ 
ship with the Dioscuri. 

These constellations, then, assumed to a certain ex¬ 
tent the good and the bad qualities of the myth teal or 
historical beings that had been transferred upon them. 
For instance, die serpent, which shines near the north¬ 
ern pole, was the author of medical cures, because it 
was the animal sacred to /Eseulapius^ 

The religious foundation of the rates of astrology* 
however, cart not always be recognized. Sometimes 
it is entirely forgotten, and in such cases the rules 
asstime the appearance of axioms, or of lavra baser! 
upon tong observation of celestial phenomena. Here 
we have a simple aspect of science. The process of 
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assimilation with the gods and catasterism were known 
in the Orient long before they were practiced in Greece. 

The traditional outlines that w r e reproduce on our 
celestial maps are the fossil remains of a luxuriant 
mythological vegetation, and besides our classic sphere 
the ancients knew* another, the "barbarian" sphere, 
peopled with a world of fantastic: persons and animals. 
These sidereal monsters, to whom powerful qualities 
were ascribed, were likewise the remnants of a multi¬ 
tude of forgotten beliefs. Zoolatry was abandoned 
in the temples, hut people continued to regard as divine 
the lion, the bull, the bear, and the fishes, which the 
Oriental imagination had seen in the starry vats It. Old 
totems of the Semitic tribes or of the Egyptian divi¬ 
sions lived again, transformed into constellations. Het¬ 
erogeneous elements, taken from all the religions of 
the Orient, were combined in the uranography of the 
andents, and in the power ascribed to the phantoms 
that it evoked, vibrates in the indistinct echo of an¬ 
cient devotions that are often completely unknown 
to 115.3° 

Astrology, then, was religious in its origin and in 
its principles. It was religious also in its close rela¬ 
tion to the Oriental religions, especially those of the 
Syrian Baals and of Mithra; finally, it was religions 
in the effects that it produced. I do not mean the 
effects expected from a constellation in any particular 
instance: as for example the power to evoke the gods 
that were subject to their domination,** But T have in 
mind the general influence those doctrines exercised 
upon Roman paganism. 

When the Olympian gods were incorporated among 
the stars, when Saturn and Jupiter became planets and 
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the celestial virgin a sign of the zodiac, they assumed 
a character very different from the one they had orig¬ 
inally possessed. It has been shownhow, in Syria, 
the idea of an infinite repetition of cycles of years 
according to which the celestial revolutions took place, 
led to the conception of divine eternity, how the theory 
of a fatal domination of the stars over the earth 
brought about that of the omnipotence of the 'lord of 
the heavens," and how the introduction of a universal 
religion was the necessary result of the belief that the 
stars exerted an influence upon the peoples of every 
climate. The logic of all these consequences of the 
principles of astrology' was plain to the Latin as well 
as to the Semitic races* and caused a rapid traits forma¬ 
tion of the ancient idolatry. As in Syria, the sun, 
which the astrologers called the leader of tlie planetary 
choir, "who is established as king and leader of the 
whole world,necessarily became the highest power 
of the Roman pantheon. 

Astrology also modified theology, by introducing 
into this pantheon a great number of new gods, some 
of whom were singularly abstract. Thereafter man 
worshiped the constellations of the firmament, particu¬ 
larly the twelve signs of the zodiac, every one of w hich 
had its mythologic legend; the sky (Cactus) itself, be¬ 
cause it was considered the first cause, and was some- 
times confused with the supreme being; the four ele¬ 
ments, the antithesis and perpetual transmutations of 
which produced all tangible phenomena, and which 
were often symbolized by a group of animals ready to 
devour each other ;*4 finally, time and its subdivisions^ 

The calendars were religious before they were secu¬ 
lar : their purpose was not. primarily, to record fleeting 
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lime, bill to observe the recurrence of propitious or 
inauspicious dales separated by periodic intervals. It 
is a matter of experience that the return of certain 
moments is associated with the appearance of certain 
phenomena; they have, there fore, a special efficacy P 
and are endowed with a sacred character. By deter¬ 
mining periods with mathematical exactness, astrology 
continued to see in them i4 a divine power/'* 4 to use 
Zeno's term. Time, that regulates the course of the 
stars and the transiihstaptiation of the elements, was 
conceived of as the master of the gods and the primor¬ 
dial principle, and was likened to destiny * Each pari 
of its in Unite duration brought with it some propitious 
or evil movement of the sky that was anxiously oh- 
served, and transformed the ever modified universe. 
The centuries, the years and the seasons, placed into 
relation with the four winds and the four cardinal 
points, the twdeYC months connected with the zodiac, 
the day and the night, the twelve hours, all were per¬ 
sonified and deified, as the authors of every change 
in the universe. The allegorical figures contrived for 
these abstractions by astrological paganism did not 
even perish with it- J? The symbol ism it had dissemi¬ 
nated outlived it, and until the Middle Ages these 
pictures of fallen gods were reproduced indefinitely in 
sculpture* mosaics, and in Christian miniatures^* 
Thus astrology entered into all religious ideas, and 
the doctrines of the destiny of the world and of man 
harmonized with its teachings. According to Berosus, 
who is the interpreter of ancient Chaldean theories, 
the existence of the universe consisted of a series of 
ib big years/* each having its summer and its winter. 
Their summer took place when all the planets were in 
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conjunction at the same point of Cancer, and brought 
%vitli it a general conflagration. On the other hand, 
their winter came when ail the planets were joined 
in Capricorn, anil its result was a universal flood. 
Each of these cosmic cycles, the duration of which 
was fixed at 432,000 years according to the most prob* 
able estimate, was an exact reproduction of those that 
had preceded it. In fact, when the stars resumed 
exactly the same position, they were forced to act 
fn identically the same manner as before. This Baby¬ 
lonian theory, an anticipation of that of the “■eternal 
return of things,” which Nietzsche boasts of having 
discovered h enjoyed lasting popularity during antiquity, 
and in various forms came down to the Renaissance, 3 ® 
The belief that the world would he destroyed by fire, 
a theory also spread abroad by the Stores;, found a 
new support in these cosmic speculations. 

Astrology, however p revealed the future not only 
of the universe, but also of man. According to a 
Cha-ldeo-Persian doctrine, accepted by the pagan mys¬ 
tics anil previously pointed out by uM e a bLiter ne¬ 
cessity compelled the souls that dwell in great num¬ 
bers on the celestial heights, to descend upon this 
earth ami to animate certain bodies tltat are to hold 
them in captivity, Tn descending to the earth they 
travel through the spheres of the planets and receive 
some quality from each of these wandering stars, ac¬ 
cording to its positions. Contrariwise, when death 
releases them from their carnal prison, they return 
to tlieir first habitat ion, providing they have led a pious 
life, and if as they pass through the doors of the super¬ 
posed heavens they divest themselves of the passions 
and inclinations acquired during their first journey. 
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to ascend finally, as pure essence to the radiant abode 
of the gods. There they live forever among the eternal 
stars, freed from the tyranny of destiny and even from 
[he limitations of time. 

This alliance of the theorems of astronomy with 
their old beliefs supplied the Chaldeans with answers 
to all the questions that men asked concerning the 
relation of heaven and earth, the nature of God, the 
existence of the world, and their own destiny. Astrol¬ 
ogy was really the first scientific theology* Hellenistic 
logic arranged the Oriental doctrines properly, com¬ 
bined them with the Stoic philosophy and built them 
up into a system of indiputable grandeur, an ideal 
reconstruction of the uni verse* the powerful assurance 
of which inspired Marti Urn to sublime language when 
he was not exhausted by Ids efforts to master an ill- 
adapted theme/ 1 The vague and irrational notion of 
“sympathy** is trails formed into a deep sense of the 
relationship between the human soul, an igneous sub¬ 
stance, and the divine stars, and this feeling is strength¬ 
ened by thought/* The contemplation of the sky has 
become a communion. During the splendor of night 
the mind of man became intoxicated with the light 
streaming from above: born on the wings of enthu¬ 
siasm, he a seen Lied into the sacred choir of the stars 
and took part in their harmonious movements. "lie 
participates iri their immortality* and r before his ap¬ 
pointed hour, converses with the gocls. +h « fn spite of 
the subtle precision the Greeks always maintained in 
their speculations, the feeling that permeated astrol¬ 
ogy' down to the end of paganism never belied its 
Oriental and religious origin. 
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The most essential principle of astrology was that 
of fatalism. As the poet says:** 

"Fata rtgnnl arbem, crrta stunt amnia ItgtS* 

The Chaldeans were the first to conceive the idea of 
an inflexible necessity ruling the universe, instead of 
gods acting in the world according to their passions, 
like men in society. They noticed that an immutable 
law regulated the movements of the celestial bodies, 
and r in the first enthusiasm of their discovery they 
extended its effects to all moral and social phenomena. 
The postulates of astrology' imply an absolute deter¬ 
minism. Tyrfie, or deified fortune, liecame the irre¬ 
sistible mistress of mortals and immortals alike* and 
was even worshiped exclusively by some under the 
empire. Our deliberate will never plays more than a 
very limited part in our happiness and success, but* 
among the pronuneiamefitos and in the anarchy of the 
third Century, blind chance seemed Eo play with the 
life of every one according to its fancy, and it can 
easily be understood that the ephemeral rulers of that 
period, like the masses, saw in chance she sovereign 
disposer of their fates.*$ 

The power of this fatalist conception during an¬ 
tiquity may be measured by its long persistence, at 
least in the Orient, where it originated, ^tailing from 
Babylonia,** it spread over the entire Hellenic world, as 
early as the Alexandrian period, and towards the end 
of paganism a considerable part of the efforts of the 
Christian apologists was directed against it * 7 But it 
was destined to outlast all attacks, and to impose itself 
even on Islam.*® fn Latin Europe, in spite of the ana¬ 
themas of Che church T the belief remained confusedly 
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alive all through the Middle Ages that on this earth 
everything happens somewhat 

' r Per evra (Idle rote maRne, 

Che drizz&n ri^cua seme ad alcun tine 
Secondo che It stelta son cunp&Rnt. , "* ft 

The weapons used by the ecclesiastic writers in con¬ 
tending against this sidereal fatalism were taken from 
the arsenal of the old Greek dialectics. In general, 
they were those that all defenders of free will had used 
for centuries: determinism destroys responsibility; re- 
wards and punishments are absurd if man acts under 
a necessity that compels him, ii he is born a hero or 
a criminal We shall not dwell on these metaphysical 
discussions,** but there rs one argument that is more 
closely Connected with our subject, and therefore should 
be mentioned, Tf we live under no immutable fate, 
no supplication can change its decisions; religion is 
unavailing, it is useless to ask the oracles to reveal the 
secrets of ti future which nothing can change, and pray¬ 
ers, to use one of Seneca's expressions, are nothing 
hut "the solace of diseased minds/'* 1 

And, doubtless, some adepts of astrology, like the 
Emperor Tiberius,* 1 neglected the practice of religion, 
because they were convinced that fate governed all 
things. Following the example set by the Stoics, they 
made absolute submission to an almighty fate and joy¬ 
ful acceptance of the inevitable a moral duty, and were 
satisfied to worship the superior power that mlcd the 
universe, without demanding anything in return. They 
considered themselves at the mercy of even the most 
capricious fate, and tverc like the intelligent slave who 
guesses the desires of his master to satisfy them, and 
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knows how to moke the hardest servatude tolcrablcA* 
The masses, however, never readied that height of 
resignation, They looked at astrology far more from 
a religious than from a logical standpoint, s* The planets 
and constellations were not only cosmic forces, whose 
favorable or inauspicious action grew weaker or 
stronger according to the turnings of a course estab¬ 
lished for eternity ; they were deities who saw and 
heard, who were glad or sad, who had a voice and 
sex, who were prolific or sterile, gentle or savage, ob¬ 
sequious or arrogant^* Their anger could therefore be 
soothed and their favor obtained through rites and 
offerings; evert the adverse stars were not unrelenting 
and could be persuaded through sacrifices and suppli¬ 
cations* The narrow and pedantic Firmicus Ma tenuis 
strongly asserts the omnipotence of fate, but at the 
same time he invokes the gods and asks for thrif aid 
against the influence of the stars. As late as the fourth 
century' the pagans of Rome who were about to marry, 
or to make a purchase, or to solicit a public office, 
went to the diviner for his prognostics, at the same 
lime praying to Fate for prosperity in their under- 
takingJ 6 Thus a fundamental antinomy manifested it¬ 
self all through the development of astrology, which 
pretended to be art exact science, but always remained 
a sacerdotal theology'. 

Of course, the more the idea of fatalism imposed 
itself and spread, the more the weight of this hopeless 
theory’ oppressed the consciousness- Man felt himself 
dominated and crushed by blind forces that dragged 
him on as Irresistibly as they kept the celestial spheres 
in motion. His soul tried to escape the oppression of 
this cosmic mechanism, and to leave the slavery of 
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Ananke. But lie no longer had confidence in the cere¬ 
monies of his old religion. The new powers that had 
taken possession of heaven had to be propitiated by 
new means. The Oriental religions themselves offered 
a remedy against the evils they had created, and taught 
powerful and mysterious processes for conjuring fatcJ? 
And side by side with astrology we see magic, a more 
pernicious aberration, gaining gronud.* 8 

* * * 

tf, from the reading of Ptolemy's Tetrabiblos p wc 
pass on to read a magic papyrus, our first impression 
is that we have stepper! from one end of the inrelAc¬ 
tual world to the other. Here wc find no trace of the 
systematic order or severe method that distinguish the 
work of the scholar of Alexandria. Of course, the 
doctrines of astrology arc just as chimerical as those 
of magic, hut they are deduced with an amount of 
logic, entirely wanting in works of sorcery, that com* 
pels reasoning intellects to accept them. Recipes laor^ 
rowed from medicine and popular superstition* primi¬ 
tive practices rejected or abandoned by the sacerdotal 
rituals, beliefs repudiated by a progressive moral re¬ 
ligion, plagiarisms and forgeries of literary or litprgic 
texts, incantations in which the gods of all barbarous 
nations arc invoked in unintelligible gibberish, odd and 
disconcerting ceremonies—all these form a chaos in 
which the imagination loses itself, a potpourri in which 
an arbitrary' syncretism seems to have attempted to 
create an inextricable confusion. 

However, if we observe more closely bow magic 
operates, we find that it starts out from the same 
principles and acts along the same line of reasoning 
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as astrology. Dorn during the same period in the 
primitive civilizations o£ the Orient, both were based 
on a number of common ideas,^ Magic,, like astrology, 
proceeded from the principle of universal sympathy, 
yet it did not consider the relation existing between 
the stars traversing the heavens, and physical or moral 
phenomena, but the relation between whatever bodies 
there are. It started out from the preconceived idea 
that an obscure but constant relation exists between 
certain things, certain words* certain persons. This 
connection was established without hesitation between 
dead material things and living beings. because the 
primitive races ascribed a soul and existence simi¬ 
lar to those of man, to everything surrounding them. 
The distinction between the three kingdoms of nature 
was unknown to them: they were “aniftusts." The 
life of a person might, therefore, be linked to that of 
a tiling, a tree, or an animal, in such a manner that one 
died if the other did, and that any damage suffered by 
one was also sustained by its inse|>arable associate. 
Sometimes the relation was founded on clearly intelli¬ 
gible grounds, like a resemblance between the thing and 
the being, as where* to kilt an enemy, one pierced a 
waxen figure supposed to represent him. Or a contact, 
even merely passing by, was believed to have created 
indestructible affinities, for instance where the garments 
of an absent person were operated upon* Often, also, 
these imaginary relations were founded on reasons that 
escape us: like the qualities attributed by astrology' to 
the stars, they may have been derived from old beliefs 
the memory^ of which is lost, 

Like astrology"* then, magic was a science in some 
respects. First, like the predictions of its sister* it 
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was partly based on observation—observation fre¬ 
quently rudimentary, superficial hasty* and erroneous, 
hut nevertheless important. It was ail experimental; 
discipline. Among the great number of facts noted 
by the curiosity of the magici - ns, there were many 
I hat received scientific indorsement later on- The at¬ 
traction of the magnet for iron was utilised by the 
thauniaturgi before it was interpreted by the natural 
philosophers. In the vast compilations that circulated 
under the venerable names of Zoroaster or 1 lostanes. 
many fertile remarks were scattered among puerile 
ideas and absurd teachings, just as in the Greek trea¬ 
tises on alchemy that have come down to us. The idea 
that knowledge of the power of certain agents enables 
one to stimulate the hidden forces of the universe into 
action and to obtain extraordinary results, inspires the 
researches of physics Co-day, just as it inspired the 
claims of magic. And if astrology was a perverted 
astronomy, mngk was physics gone astray. 

Moreover, and again like astrology , magic was a 
science, because it started from die fundamental con¬ 
ception that order and law exist in nature, and that 
the same cause always prewluces the same effect. An 
occult ceremony, performed with the same care as an 
experiment lit the chemical laboratory, will always have 
the expected result. To know the mysterious affinities 
tliat connect all things is sufficient to set the mechanism 
of the universe Into motion* But the error of the 
magicians consisted in establishing a connection be¬ 
tween phenomena that do not depend on each other 
at all. The act of exposing to the light for an instant a 
sensitive plate in a camera, then immersing it, according 
to given recipes, in appropriate liquids, and of making 
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tlie picture of a relative or friend appear thereon, ts a 
magical operation,, but based on real actions and reac¬ 
tions, instead of on arbitrarily assumed sympathies anti 
antipathies. Magic, therefore, was a science groping 
in the dark, and later became bl a bastard sister of sci¬ 
ence/' as Fraser puts it. 

But, like astrology, magic was religious in origin, 
and always remained a bastard sister of religion. Both 
grew up together in the temples of the barbarian 
Orient. Their practices were, at first, part of the 
dubious knowledge of fetich ists who claimed to have 
control over the spirits that peopled nature and ani¬ 
mated everything, and who claimed that they com¬ 
municated with these spirits by means of rites known 
to themselves alone. Magic has been cleverly defined 
as 'the strategy of animism/ 7 * 0 But, Just as the grow¬ 
ing power ascribed by the Chaldeans to the sidereal 
deities transformed the original astrology, so primitive 
sorcery assumed a different character when the world 
of the gods, conceived after the image of man, separated 
itself more and more from the realm of physical forces 
and became a realm of its own. This gave (he mystic 
element which always entered the ceremonies, a new 
precision and development. By meads of his charms, 
talismans, and exorcisms, the magician now communi¬ 
cated w ith the celestial or infernal ^demons 17 and com¬ 
pelled them to obey him. But these spirits no longer 
opposed him with the blind resistance of matter ani¬ 
mated by an uncertain kind of lift! they were active 
and subtle beings having intelligence and will-power. 
Sometimes they took revenge for the slavery rhe magi¬ 
cian attempted to impose on them and punished the 
audacious operator, who feared them, although in- 
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coking their aid. Thus the incantation often assumed 
the shape of a prayer addressed to a power stronger 
than mao. and magic became a religion. Its rites de¬ 
veloped side by side with the canonical liturgies, and 
frequently encroached on them.* 1 The only harrier be¬ 
tween them was the vague and constantly shifting 
borderline that limits the neighboring domains of re¬ 
ligion and superstition. 

* * * 

This half scientific, half religion h magic, with its 
books and its professional adepts, is of Oriental origin. 
The old Grecian and Italia it sorcery appears to have 
been rather mild. Conjurations to avert hail-stormy 
or formulas to draw rain, evil charms to render fields 
barren or to kill cattle, love philters and rejuvenating 
salves, old women's remedies, talismans against the 
evil eye*—aU are based on popular superstition and 
kept in existence by folk-lore and charlatanism. Even 
the witches of Thessaly, whom people credited with the 
power of making the moon descend from the skv, were 
botanists more than anything else, acquainted with the 
marvelous virtues of medicinal plants. The terror 
that the necromancers inspired was due, to a con¬ 
siderable extent* to the use they made of the old belief 
in ghosts. They exploited the superstitious belief In 
ghost-power and slipped metal tablets covered with 
execrations into graves, to bring misfortune or death 
to some enemy. Hut neither in Greece nor in Italy is 
there any trace of a coherent system of doctrines, of 
an occult and learned discipline, nor of any sacerdotal 
instruction. 

Originally the adepts in this dubious art were dc- 
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spbcd. As Eate as the period of Augustus they were 
generally equivocal beggar-women who plied their mis¬ 
erable trade in the lowest quarters of the slums, But 
with the invasion of the Oriental religions the magician 
began to receive more consideraliotip and his condition 
improved.** lie was honored, and feared even more. 
During the second century scarcely anybody would 
have doubted his power to call up divine apparitions, 
converse with the superior spirits ami even translate 
himself bodily into the heavens, 

Here the victorious progress of the Oriental re¬ 
ligions shows itself. The Egyptian ritual 6 - 1 originally 
was nothing but a collection of magical practices, 
properly shaking- The religious eomiuumfcy imposed 
its will upon the gods by means of prayers or even 
threats* The gods were compel led to obey the offi¬ 
ciating priest. If the liturgy was correctly performed, 
and if the incantations and the magic words were pro¬ 
nounced with the right intonation. The well-in formed 
priest had an almost unlimited power over alt super¬ 
natural beings on land, in the water* in the air. in 
heaven and in hell. Nowhere was the gulf between 
things human and things divine smaller, nowhere was 
the increasing diffcrentiatiou that separated magic from 
religion less advanced. Until the end of paganism 
they remained so closely associated that it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish the texts of one from those of 
the other. 

The Chaldeans 65 also were past masters of sorcery, 
well versed in the knowledge of presages and experts 
in conjuring the evils which the presages foretold. 
In Mesopotamia K where they were confidential advisers 
of the kings, the magicians belonged to the official 
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clergy ; they invoked the aid of the state gods in their 
incantations, anti their sacred science was as highly 
esteemed as baru spicy iti Etruria. The immense pres¬ 
tige that continued to surround it, assured its persist¬ 
ence after the- fall of Nineveh and Babylon. Its tra¬ 
dition was still alive under the Caesars, and a number 
of enchanters rightly or wrongly claimed to possess 
the ancient wisdom of Chaldea,** 

And the thaumahirgus, who was supposed to be the 
heir of the archaic priests,, assumed a wholly sacerdotal 
appearance at Rome. Being an inspired sage who 
received confidential communications from heavenly 
spirits, he gave to his life and to his appearance a 
dignity almost equal to that of the philosopher. The 
common people soon confused the tw o, 6 ? and the Orien¬ 
talizing philosophy of the last period of paganism 
actually accepted and justified all the superstitions of 
magic. Neo-Platonism, which concerned itself to a 
large extern with demonology, leaned more and more 
towards theurgy, and was finally completely absorbed 
by h. 

But the ancients expressly distinguished, “magic." 
which was always under suspicion and disapproved 
of + from the legitimate and honorable art for which 
the name "theurgy ' 1 ^ was invented. The term “magi¬ 
cian, * w'hsch applied to all performers of miracles, 
properly means the priests of Mazdaism, and a well 
a!tested tradition makes the Persian the authors of 
the real magic, that called "black magic" by the Middle 
Ages, If they did not invent it—because it is as old 
a-s humanity—they were at least the first to place it 
upon a doctrinal foundation and to assign to it a place 
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in a dearly formulated theological system. The Mas- 
dean dualism gave a new power to this pernicious 
knowledge by conferring upon It the character that 
will distinguish it henceforth. 

Under what influences did the Persian magic 
into existence? When and how did it spread? These 
are questions that are not well elucidated yet The 
intimate fusion of the religious doctrines of the Iranian 
conquerors with those of the native clergy, which took 
place at Babylon, occurred in this era of beliefs and 
the magicians that were established in Mesopotamia 
combined their secret traditions with the riles and 
formulas codified by the Chaldean sorcerers. The uni¬ 
versal curiosity of the Greeks soon took note of this 
marvelous science. Naturalist philosophers like Democ¬ 
ritus," 1 the great traveler, seem \o have helped them¬ 
selves more than once from the treasure of observa¬ 
tions collected by the Oriental priests. Without a 
doubt they drew from these incongruous compilations, 
in which truth was mingled w ith the absurd and reality 
with the fantastical, die knowledge of some properties 
of plants and minerals, or of some experiments of 
physics. However, the limpid Hellenic genius always 
turned away from the misty speculations of magic, 
giving them but slight consideration. But towards the 
end of the Alexandrine period the liooks ascribed to 
the haEf-mythkal masters of tbe Persian science. Zoro¬ 
aster, Hostanes and Hvstaspes. were translated into 
Greek, and until the end of paganism those names en¬ 
joyed a prodigious a uthorit y. At the same time the 
Jews, who were acquainted with the arcana of the 
Ira no-Chaldean doctrines and proceedings, made some 
of the recipes known wherever the dispersion brought 
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than/* Later, a more immediate influence was exer¬ 
cised upon the Roman world by the Persian colonies 
of Asia Mtmr/J who retained an obstinate faith in 
their ancient national beliefs. 

The particular importance attributed to magic by 
the Mazdeans is a necessary consequence of thdr dual* 
ist system, which has been treated by us before.? 4 Qr- 
muzd, residing in the heavens of light, is opposed by 
his irreconcilable adversary, Ahrimait, ruler of the 
underworld* The one stands for light. truths and 
goodness* the other for darkness* falsehood, and per¬ 
versity. The one commands the kind spirits which 
protect the pious believer, the other is master over 
demons whose malice causes all the evils that afflict 
humanity. These opposite principles light for the do- 
mi nation of the earth* and each creates favorable or 
noxious animals and plants. Everything on earth is 
either heavenly or infernal* Abriman and his demons, 
who surround man to tempt or hurt him/* arc evil gods 
and entirely different from those of which Ormuzd’s 
host consists. The magician sacrifices to them, either 
to avert evils they threaten, or to direct their ire against 
enemies of true belief, and the Impure spirits rejoice 
in bloody immolations and delight in the fumes of 
flesh burning on the altars.!* Terrible acts and words 
attended all immolations* Phi larch?? mentions an ex¬ 
ample of the dark sacrifices of the Mudeans. “In a 
mortar. M he says* “they pcurnd a certain herb called 
wild garlic, at the same time invoking Hades (Ahri- 
man), and the powers of darkness, then stirring this 
herb in the blood of a slaughtered wolf, they take it 
away and drop it on a spot never reached by the rays 
of the sttn," A necromantic performance indeed. 
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We can imagine the new strength which such a 
conception of the universe must have given to magic. 
It was no longer an incongruous collection of popular 
superstitions and scientific observations, It became a 
reversed religion: its nocturnal rites were the dreadful 
liturgy of the infernal powers. There was no miracle 
the experienced magician might not expect to perform 
with the aid of the demons, providing he know how 
to master them; he would invent any atrocity in his 
desire to gain the favor of the evil divinities whom 
crime gratified and suffering pleased. Hence the num¬ 
ber of impious practices performed in the dark, prac¬ 
tices the horror of which is equaled only by their ab¬ 
surdity: preparing beverages that disturbed the senses 
and impaired the intellect; mixing subtle poisons ex¬ 
tracted from demoniac plants and corpses already in 
a state of putridity immolating children in order to 
read the future it! their quivering entrails or to con¬ 
jure up ghosts. All the satanic refinement that a per¬ 
verted imagination in a state of insanity could con¬ 
ceive'* pleased the malicious evil spirits: the more 
odious tile monstrosity, the more assured was its effi¬ 
cacy. These abominable practices were sternly sup¬ 
pressed by the Roman government. Whereas, In the case 
of an astrologer who had committed an open transgres¬ 
sion, the law was satisfied w r ith expelling him from 
Rome—whither he generally soon returned—the magi¬ 
cian was put in the same class with murderers and poi¬ 
soners. and was subjected to the very severest punish¬ 
ment. He was nailed to the cross or thrown to the 
wild beasts. Not only the practice of the profession, 
but even the simple fact of possessing works of sor¬ 
cery made any one subject to prosecution.** 
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However, there are ways of reaching- an agreement 
with the police, and in this case custom was stronger 
Chan law. The intermittent riff or of imperial edicts 
liad no more power to destroy an inveterate super¬ 
stition than the Christian polemics had to cure it It 
was a recognition of its strength when state and church 
united to fight it Neither reached the root of the 
evil, for they did not deny the reality of the power 
wielded by the sorcerers. As long as it was admitted 
[hat malicious spirits constantly interfered in human 
affairs, and that there were secret means enabling the 
operator to dominate those spirits or to share in their 
power, magic was indestruciibk* It appealed to too 
many human passions to remain unheard. If* on the 
one hand, the desire of penetrating the mysteries of 
the future, the fear of unknown misfortunes* and 
hope, always reviving, led the anxious masses to seek 
a chimerical certainty In astrology, on the other hand, 
in the case of magic, the Winding charm nf the mar¬ 
velous, the entreaties of love and ambition, the hitter 
desire for revenge, the fascination of crime, arid the 
Intoxication of bloodshed,—all the instincts that are 
not avowahle and that arc satisfied m the dark, took 
turns In practising their seductions. During the entire 
life of the Roman empire its existence continued, and 
the very mystery that it was compelled to hide in in¬ 
creased its prestige and almost gave it the authority 
of a revelation. 

A curious occurrence that took place towards the 
end of the fifth century at Beirut, In Syria, shows 
how deeply even the strongest intellects of that period 
believed in the most atrocious practices of magic. One 
night some students of the famous law-school of that 
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city attempted to kill a slave m the circus, to aid the 
master in obtaining the favor of a woman who scorned 
him. Rcing reported, they had to deliver up their hid¬ 
den volumes, of which those of Zoroaster and of 
llostanes were found p together with those written by 
the astrologer Manetho. The whole city was agitated, 
and searches proved that many young men preferred 
the study of the illicit science to that of Roman law. 
Rv order of the bishop a solemn auto-da-fe was made 
of all this literature, in the presence of the city officials 
and the clergy* and the most revolting passages were 
read in public; “in order to acquaint everybody with 
the conceited and vain promises of the demons/' as 
(tie pious writer of the story says. Bi 

Thus the ancient traditions of magic continued to 
live in the Christian Orient after the fall of paganism. 
Thcv even outlived the domination of the church. The 
rigorous principles of its monotheism notwithstanding; 
Islam became infected with those Persian superstitions. 
In the Occident the evil art resisted persecution and 
anathemas with the same obstinacy as in the Orient, 
It remained alive in Rome all through the fifth cen¬ 
tury ^ and when scientific astrology in Europe went 
down w r ith science itself, the old Mazdean dualism 
continued to manifest itself, during the entire Middle 
Ages in the ceremonies of the black mass and the 
worshiping of Satan, until the dawn of the modem 
era, 

* + + 

Twin sisters, bom of the superstitions of the learned 
Orient; magic and astrology always remained the hy¬ 
brid daughters of sacerdotal culture. Their existence 
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was governed by two contrary principles, reason and 
faith, and they never ceased to fluctuate between these 
two poles of thought Both were inspired by a belief 
an universal sympathy, according to which occult and 
powerful relations exist bc£w r ccn human beings and 
dead objects, ah possessing a mysterious life* The 
doctrine of sidereal influences, combined w ith a knowl¬ 
edge of the immutability of the celestial revolutions, 
causciI astrology to formulate the first theory of ab¬ 
solute fatalism, whose decrees might be known be¬ 
forehand. But, besides this rigorous determinism, it 
retained its childhood faith in the divine stars, whose 
favor could be secured and malignity avoided through 
worship^ In astrology the experimental method was 
reduced to the completing of prognostics based on the 
supposed diaracter of the stcEEar gods. 

Magic also remained half empirical and half re¬ 
ligious. Like our physics, it was based on observation, 
it proclaimed the constancy of the laws of nature, and 
sought to conquer the latent energies of the male rial 
world in order to bring them under the dominion of 
man's will. But at the same time it recognized, in the 
powers that it claimed to conquer, spirits or demons 
whose protection might be obtained, whose ill-will 
might be appeased, or whose savage hostility might 
be unchained by means of immolations and incanta¬ 
tions. 

AH their aberrations notwithstanding, astrology and 
magic were not entirely fruitless. iTieir counterfeit 
learning has been a genuine help to the progress of 
human knowledge. Because they awakened chimerical 
hopes and fallacious ambitions in the minds of their 
adepts, researches were undertaken which undoubtedly 
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would never have been started or persisted in for the 
sake of a disinterested love of truth. The observa¬ 
tions, collected with untiring- patience by the Oriental 
priests, caused the first physical and astronomical dis¬ 
coveries, and, as in the rime of the scholastics, the 
occult sciences led to the exact ones. But when diese 
understood the vanity of the astounding illusions on 
which astrology and magic had subsisted, they broke 
up the foundation of the arts io which they owed their 
birth. 



THE TRANSFORMATION OF ROMAN 
PAGANISM. 


JOUT tiie time of the Scveri the religion of Europe 



i-1 must have presented an aspect of surprising vari¬ 
ety, Although dethroned, the old native Italian, Celtic 
and Iberian divinities were still alive. Though eclipsed 
by foreign rivals, they lived on in the devotion of the 
lower classes and in the traditions of the rural districts. 
For a long time the Roman gods had been established 
in every” town and had received the homage of an 
official clergy p according to pontifical rites. Beside 
them, however, were installed the representatives of 
all the Astatic pantheons, and these received the most 
fervent adoration from the masses. New powers had 
arrived from Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, and the daz¬ 
zling Oriental sun outshone the stars of Italy's tem¬ 
perate sky, AH forms of paganism were simultane¬ 
ously received and retained while the exclusive mono¬ 
theism of the Jews kept its adherent^ and Christianity 
strengthened its churches and fortified its Orthodoxy, 
at the same time giving birth to the baffling vagaries 
of gnosticism* A hundred different currents carried 
away hesitating and undecided minds, a hundred con¬ 
trasting sermons made appeals to the conscience of the 


people. 


Let ns suppose tliat in modem Europe the faithful 
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had deserted the Christian churches to worship Allah 
or Brahma, to follow the precepts of Confucius or 
Buddha, or to adopt the maxims of the Shinto; let 
us imagine a great confusion of ail the races of the 
world in which Arabian mullahs, Chinese scholars, 
Japanese bou 2 es p Tibetan lamas and Hindu pundits 
would be preaching fatalism and predestination, an¬ 
cestor-worship and devotion to a deified! sovereign, 
pessimism and deliverance through annihilation — a 
confusion in which all those priests would erect tem¬ 
ples of exotic architecture in our cities and celebrate 
their disparate rites therein. Such a dream, which 
the future may perhaps realize, would offer a pretty 
accurate picture of the religious chaos in which the 
ancient world was struggling before the reign of Con¬ 
stantine. 

The Oriental religions that successively gained po]>- 
ularity exercised a decisive influence on the transfor¬ 
mation of Latin paganism, Asia .Minor was the first 
to have its gods accepted by Italy* Since the end of 
the Punic wars the black stone symbolizing the Great 
Mother of Pessimis had been established on the Pala¬ 
tine, hut only since the reign of Claudius could the 
Phrygian cult freely develop in all its splendor and 
excesses. It introduced a sensual, highly-colored and 
fanatical worship into the grave and somber religion 
of the Romans. Officially recognized, it attracted and 
took under its protection other foreign divinities from 
Anatolia and assimilated them to Cybde and Artis# 
who thereafter bore the symbols of several deities to¬ 
gether. Cappadocian, Jewish, Persian and even Christ 
tian influences modified the old rites of Pessimis and 
filled them with ideas of spiritual purification and eter- 
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usd redemption by the bloody baptism of the tauro- 
bclium* Bm die priests did not succeed tn eliminating 
the basis of coarse naturism which ancient; barbaric 
tradition had imposed upon them. 

Beginning with the second century before our era* 
the mysteries of Isis and Serapis spread over Italy 
with the Alexandrian culture whose religious expres¬ 
sion they were* and in spite of all persecution estab¬ 
lished themselves at Rome where Caligula gave them 
the freedom of the city. They did noi bring with them 
a very advanced theological system because Egypt 
never produced anything but a chaotic aggregate of 
disparate doctrines, nor a very elevated ethics, because 
the level of its morality—that of the Alexandrian 
Grachs— rose but slowly from a low stage. But they 
made Italy* and later the other Latin provinces, fa¬ 
miliar with an ancient ritual of incomparable charm 
that aroused widely different feelings with its splendid 
processions and liturgsc dramas. They also gave their 
votaries positive assurance of a blissful immortality 
after deaths when they would be united with Seraph 
and, participating body and soul in his divinity, would 
live in eternal contemplation of the gods. 

At a somewhat later period arrived the numerous 
and varied Baals of Syria, The great economic move¬ 
ment starting at the beginning of our era which pro¬ 
duced the colonization of the Latin world by Syrian 
slaves and merchants, not only modified the material 
civilization of Europe, but also its conceptions and 
beliefs. The Semitic cults entered into success fill com¬ 
petition with those of Asia Minor anti Egypt. They 
may not have hail so stirring a liturgy, nor liavc been 
so thoroughly absorbed in preoccupation with a future 
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life, although they taught an original eschatology; hut 
they did have an infinitely higher idea of divinity. 
The Chaldean astrology, of which the Syrian priests 
were enthusiastic disciples. had furnished them with 
the dement* of a scientific theology- It had led them 
to the notion of a God residing far from the earth above 
the zone of the stars, a God almighty, universal and 
eternal. Everything on earth was determined by the 
revolutions of the heavens according to infinite cycles 
of years, ft had taught them at the same time the 
worship of the sun, the radiant source of earthly life 
and human intelligencer 

The learned doctrines of the Babylonians had also 
imposed themselves upon the Persian mysteries of 
Mirhra which considered time identified with heaven 
as the supreme cause, and deified the stars: but they 
had superimposed themselves upon the ancient Maz- 
deau creed without destroying it Thus the essential 
principles of the religion of Tran, the secular and often 
successful rival of Greece, penetrated into the Occident 
under cover of Chaldean wisdom. The Mirhra wor¬ 
ship. the last and highest manifestation of ancient 
paganism, had Persian dualism for its fundamental 
dogma. The world is ihc scene and the stake of a 
contest between good and evil, Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
gods and demons, and from this primary conception of 
the universe flowed a strong and pure system of ethics. 
Life is a combat; soldiers under the command of 
Mititra, invincible heroes of the faith, must ceaselessly 
oppose the undertakings of the infernal powers which 
sow corruption broadcast. This imperative ethics was 
productive of energy and formed the characteristic 
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feature distinguishing Mithtaism front at] other Ori¬ 
ental Oltt-Sr 

Thus every one of the Levantine countries—and that 
is what we meant to show' in this brief recapitulation— 
bad enriched Roman paganism with new beliefs that 
were frequently destined to outlive it. What was the 
result of this confusion of heterogeneous doctrines 
whose multiplicity was extreme and whose values 
were very different? How did the barbaric ideas re¬ 
fine themselves and combine with each other when 
thrown into the fiery crucible of imperial syncretism? 
In other words* what shape was assumed by ancient 
idolatry. impregnated with exotic theories during 
the fourth century* when it was finally dethroned? 
It is this point that we should like to indicate briefly 
as the conclusion to these studies. 

However* can we speak of one pagan religion? Did 
not the blending of the races result in multiplying the 
variety of disagreements? Had not the confused col¬ 
lision of creeds produced a division into fragments, a 
communication of churches? Had not a complacent 
syncretism engendered a multiplication of sects? The 
'•Hellenes/' as Thennstius told the Emperor Vak-ns, 
Itad three hundred ways of conceiving and honoring 
deity; who takes pleasure in such diversity of homage. 1 
In paganism a cult does not die violently p but after 
long decay. A new doctrine does not necessarily dis¬ 
place an older one. They may co-exist for a long 
time as contrary possibilities suggested by the intel¬ 
lect or faith, and all opinions, all practices, seem re¬ 
spectable to paganism. It never has any radical or 
revolutionary" transformations. Undoubtedly, the pa¬ 
gan beliefs of the fourth century or earlier did not 
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havt the consistency of .1 metaphysical system nor the 
rigor of canons formulated by a council. There is 
always a considerable difference between the faith of 
the masses and that of cultured minds, and this differ¬ 
ence was bound to be great in an aristocratic empire 
whose social elates were sharply separated. The de¬ 
votion of the masses was as unchanging as the depths 
of the sea; it was not stirred tip nor heated by the 
upper currents . 3 The peasants practised their pious 
rites over anointed stones, sacred springs and blos¬ 
som big trees, as in the past, and continued celebrating 
their rustic holidays during seed-time and harvest. 
They adhered with invincible tenacity to their tradi¬ 
tional usages. Degraded and lowered to the rank of 
superstitions, these were destined to persist for cen¬ 
turies under the Christian orthodoxy without exposing 
it to serious peril, and while they were no longer 
marked in the Jiturgic calendars they were still men¬ 
tioned occasionally in the collections of folk-lore. 

At the other extreme 0/ society the philosophers de^ 
lighted in veiling religion with the frail and brilliant 
tissue of their speculations. Like the emperor Jtdian 
they Improvised bold and incongruous interpretations 
of the myth of the Great A!other, and these inter¬ 
pretations were received and relished by a restricted 
circle of scholars. But during the fourth century these 
vagaries of the individual imagination were nothing 
but arbitrary applications of uncontested principles. 
During that century there was much less intellectual 
anarchy than when Lucian had exposed the sects ‘Tor 
sale at public auction”: a comparative harmony arose 
among the pagans after they joined the opposition. 
One single school, that of neo-Platonism, ruled ail 
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minds. This school rtct only respected positive re¬ 
ligion, as ancient stoicism had done* but venerated it, 
because it saw there the expression of an old revela¬ 
tion handed down by past generations. It considered 
the sacred books divinely inspired—the books of Her¬ 
mes Trismegistus, Orpheus, the Chaldean oracles, Ho¬ 
mer* and especially the esoteric doctrines of the mys¬ 
teries—and subordinated its theories to their teach¬ 
ings. As there must he no contradiction between all 
the disparate traditions of different countries and dif¬ 
ferent periods, because all have emanated from one 
divinity, philosophy, the imeiila iheofogiac> attempted 
to reconcile them by the aid of allegory. And thus, 
bv means of corn promise?; between old Oriental ideas 
and Greco-Lai in thought, ait ensemble of beliefs slowly 
took form, the truth of which seemed to have been 
established by common consent. So when the atro¬ 
phied parts of the Roman religion had been removed, 
foreign element;; had combined to give it a new vigor 
and in it themselves became modified. This hidden 
work of internal decomposition anti reconstruction had 
unconsciously produced a religion very di fife rent from 
the one Augustus had attempted to restore. 

However, ive would be tempted to believe that there 
had been no change in the Roman faith, were we to 
read certain authors that fofight idolatry in those days. 
Saint Augustine, for instance, Tn his City of God t 
pleasantly pokes fun at the mill fi hide of Italian gods 
that presided over the paltriest acts of life.-* But the 
useless, ridiculous deities of the old pontifical litanies 
no longer existed outside of the books of antiquaries. 
As a matter of fact, the Christian polemicists author¬ 
ity in this instance was Varro. The defenders of the 
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church sought weapons againsr idolatry even in Xe¬ 
nophanes. tfie first philosopher to oppose Greek poly¬ 
theism. It has frequently been shown dial apologists 
find it difficult to follow 1 the progress of the doctrines 
which they oppose, and often their blows fall upon 
dead men. Moreover, it is a fault common to all 
scholars, to all imbued with book learning. Shat ihey 
are better acquainted with the opinions of ancient 
authors titan with the sentiments of their contempo¬ 
raries, and that they prefer to live in the past rather 
than in the world surrounding them. h was easier to 
reproduce She objections of the Epicureans and the 
skeptics against abolished beliefs, than to study the 
defects of an active organism with a view to criticizing 
j(_ fn those times the merely formal culture of the 
schools caused many of the Ijcsc minds to lose their 
sense of reality. 

The Christian polemics therefore frequently give us 
ati inadequate idea of pagan ism in its decline. When 
they complacently Insisted upon the immorality of the 
sacred legends they ignored the fact that the gods and 
heroes of mythology had no longer any but a purely 
literarv existence.^ The writers of that: period, like 
those of the Renaissance, regarded the fictions of 
mythology' as details necessary to poetical compose 
tion. They w en? omamepts of style, rhetorical devices, 
but not the expression of a sincere faith. Those old 
myths had fallen to the lowest degree of disrepute 
fn the theater. The actors of mimes ridiculing: JupUers 
gallant adventures did not believe in their reality any 
more than the author of Faust believed in the compact 
with Mephistopheles. 

#So wc must not be deceived by the oratorical effects 
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of a rhetorician like Arnobius or by the Ciceronian 
periods of a Lac taut iu ?. In order to ascertain the 
real status of the beliefs we must refer to Christian 
authors who were men of letters less than they were 
men of action, who lived the life of the people and 
breathed the air of the streets, anti who spoke from 
experience rather than from the treatises of myth- 
mongers They were high functionaries like Fruden- 
thisf like the man to whom the name "AmbrosiasteF ' 4 
has been given since the time of Erasmus; like the 
converter! pagan Fimucus Matemus/ who had writ¬ 
ten a treatise on astrology before opposing "The Error 
of the Profane Religions''; like certain priests brought 
Into contact with the last adherents of idolatry through 
their pastoral duties,, as for instance the author of the 
homilies ascribed to St. Maximus of Turin f finally like 
the writers of anonymous pamphlets, works prepared 
for the particular occasion and breathing the ardor 
of all the passions of the movement? If this inquiry 
is based on the obscure indications in regard to their 
religious convictions left by members of the Roman 
aristocracy who remained true to the faith of their 
ancestors, like Mac robins or SyntOadius; if it is par¬ 
ticularly guided by the exceptionally numerous in¬ 
scriptions that seem to he the public expression of the 
last will of expiring paganism* we shall be able to gain 
a sufficiently precise idea of the condition of the 
Roman religion at the time of its extinction. 

One fact becomes immediately dear from an ex¬ 
amination of those documents. The old national re¬ 
ligion of Rome was dead . 13 The great dignitaries 
still adorned themselves with the titles of augur and 
quindecimvir, or of consul and tribune, hut those ar- 
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clinic prelacies were as devoid of all real influence 
upon religion as the republican magistracies were 
powerless in the state. Their fall had been made 
complete on the day when Aurclian established the 
pontiffs of the Invincible Sun, the protector of his 
empire, beside and above the ancient high priests, 
The only cults still alive were those of the Orient, 
and against them were directed the efforts of the 
Christian polemics, who grew more and more bitter 
tn speaking of them. The barbarian gods had taken 
the place of the defunct immortals in the devotion of 
tlte pagans. They alone still had empire over the soul. 

With all the other “profane religions/' Firmietts 
Matemus fought those of the four Oriental nations. 
He connected them with the four elements. The 
Egyptians were the worshipers of water— the water 
of the Nile fertilizing their country : the Phrygians of 
the earth, which was to them the flreat Mother of 
everything; the Syrians and Carthaginians of the air, 
which they adored under the name of celestial Juno ; 11 
the Persians of fire, to which they attributed pre¬ 
eminence over the other three principles. This system 
certainly was borrowed from the pagan theologians. 
In the common peril threatening them, those cults, 
formerly rivals, Imd become reconciled and regarded 
themselves as divisions and. so to speak, congregations, 
of the same church. Each one of them w as especially 
consecrated to one of the elements which in combina¬ 
tion form the universe. Their union constituted the 
pantheistic religion of the deified worid. 

All the Oriental religions assumed the form of mys¬ 
teries.' * Their dignitaries were at the same time pon¬ 
tiffs of the Invincible Sun, fathers of Mithra, cele- 
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brants of the taurobolhim of the Great Mother, proph¬ 
ets of Isis; in short, they had all titles imaginable. 
In their initiation they received the revelation of an 
esoteric doctrine strengthened bv their fervor.'J What 
vt'as the theology they learned ? Here also q certain 
dogmatic homogeneity has established itself. 

All writers agree with Fimticus that the pagans 
worshiped the elemental* Under this term were in¬ 
cluded not only the four simple substances whirh bv 
their opposition and blending caused all phenomena 
of the visible world, 1 * but also the siars and in general 
the elernetits of all celestial and earthly bodies.’ fi 

We therefore may in a certain sense speak of the 
return of paganism to nature worship; but must this 
transformation be regarded ns a retrogression toward 
a barbarous past, as a relapse to the level of primitive 
animism ? If so. we should be deceived by appearances. 
Religious do not fall hack into infancy as thev grow' 
old. The pagans of the fourth century no longer 
naively considered their gods as capricious genii, as 
the disordered powers nf a confused natural philos¬ 
ophy ■ they conceived them as cosmic energies whose 
providential action was regulated in a harmonious sys¬ 
tem. haith was no longer instinctive and impulsive, 
for erudition and reflection had reconstructed the en¬ 
tire theology, fn a certain sense it might he said that 
theology had passed from the fictitious to the meta¬ 
physical state, according to the formula of Comte, ft 
was intimately connected with the knowledge of the 
day. which was cherished by its last votaries with love 
and pride, as faithful heirs of the ancient wisdom of 
the Orient and Greece,’* In many instances it was 
nothing hut a religious form of the- cosmology of the 
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period* This constituted boih its strength and its 
weakness. The rigorous principles of astrology detcr- 
iiiincd its conception of heaven and earth* 

The universe was an organism animated by a God, 
unique, eternal and almighty. Sometimes tliis God 
was identified with the destiny that ruled all things, 
with infinite time that regulated all visible phenomena, 
and he was worshiped in each subdivision of that 
endless duration, especially in the months and the 
seasons. 1 ® Sometimes, however, he was compared with 
a Icing: he was thought of as a sovereign governing 
an empire, and the various gods then were the princes 
and dignitaries interceding with the rulers on bdialf 
of his subjects whom they led in some manner into 
his presence. This heavenly court had its messengers 
or "angels" conveying to men the will of the master 
and reporting again the vows and petitions of his 
subjects. It was an aristocratic monarchy in heaven 
as on earth/* A more philosophic conception made 
the divinity an infinite power impregnating all nature 
with its overflowing forces. "There is only one God, 
sole and supreme;" wrote Maximus of Matfaura about 
39G, "without beginning or parentage, whose energies, 
diffused through the world* we invoke tinder various 
names, because we are ignorant of his real name. By 
successively addressing our supplications to hh differ¬ 
ent members we intend to honor him in his entirety. 
Through the mediation of the subordinate gods the 
common father both of themselves and of all men is 
honored in a thousand different ways by mortals who 
are thus In accord in spite of their discord.”** 

However, this Ineffable GlkT, who comprehensively 
embraces everything, manifests himself especially in 
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tire resplendent brightness of the ethereal sky * 1 He 
reveals his power in water and in fire p in the earth, 
the sea and the blowing of the winds; bnt his purest, 
most radiant and most active epiphany is in the stars 
whose revolutions determine every event and all our 
actions. Above all he manifests himself in the sun, 
the motive power of the celestial spheres, the inexhaus¬ 
tible seat of tight and life, the creator of all intelligence 
on earth. Certain philosophers like the senator Frae- 
textatus, one of the dramatis personae of Macrobius. 
confounded all the ancient divinities of paganism with 
the sun in a thoroughgoing syncretism.^ 

Just as a superficial observation might lead to the 
belief that the theology of the last pagans had reverted 
to its origin p so at first sight the transformation of the 
ritual might appear like a return to savagery. With 
tile adoption of the Oriental mysteries barbarous, cruel 
and obscene practices were undoubtedly spread, as for 
instance the masquerading in the guise of animals in 
the Mithraic initiations, the bloody dances of the gaiU 
of the Great Mother and the mutilations of the Syrian 
priests. Nature worship was originally as "a moral’^ 
as nature itself. But an ethereal spiritualism ideally 
transfigured the coarseness of those primitive customs. 
Just as the doctrine had become completely impreg¬ 
nated with philosophy and erudition, so the liturgy 
had become saturated w ith ethical ideas. 

The tauroboliuin, a disgusting shower-bath of luke- 
w'ann blood p had become a means of obtaining a 
new and eternal life; the ritualistic ablutions were 
no longer external and material acts, but were sup¬ 
posed to cleanse the soul of its impurities and to re¬ 
store its original innocence; the sacred repasts ini- 
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parted an intimate virtue to the soul and furnished 
sustenance to the spiritual life. While efforts were 
made to maintain the continuity of tradition, its con¬ 
tent had slowly been transformed. The most shocking 
and licentious fables were metamorphosed into edify¬ 
ing narratives by convenient anti subtle interpretations 
which w r ere a Joy to the learned my thograpbers. Pa¬ 
ganism had become a school of morality, the priest a 
doctor and director of the consciences 

The purity and holiness imparted by the practice of 
sacred ceremonies were the indispensable condition for 
obtaining eternal life.** The mysteries promised a 
blessed immortality to their initiates, and claimed to 
reveal to them infallible means of effecting their sal¬ 
vation, According to a generally accepted symbol, 
the spirit animating man was a spark, detached from 
the fires shining in the ether; it partook of their divin¬ 
ity and so. it was believed, had descended to the earth 
to undergo a trial. It could literally be said that 

"Alan is a fallen god who stilt remembers heaven," 

After having left their corporeal prisons, the pious 
souls reascended towards the celestial regions of the 
divine stars, to live forever in endless brightness be¬ 
yond the story spheres,** 

But at the other extremity of the world, facing this 
luminous realm, extended the somber kingdom of evil 
spirits. They were irreconcilable adversaries of the 
gods and men of good will, and constantly left the 
infernal regions to roam about the earth and scatter 
evih With the aid of the celestial spirits, the faithful 
had to struggle forever against their designs and seek 
to avert their anger by means of bloody sacrifices* 
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But, with tht help of occult and terrible processes, the 
magician could subject them to his power and compel 
them to serve his purposes* This demonology, the 
monstrous offspring of Persian dualism, favored the 
rise of every superstition / 6 

However, the reign of the evil powers was not to 
last forever. According to common opinion the uni¬ 
verse would be destroyed by fire*' after the times had 
been fulfilled. All the wicked would jierish, but the 
just would he revived and establish the reign of uni¬ 
versal happiness in the regenerated world/ 3 

The foregoing is a rapid sketch of the theology of 
paganism after three centuries of Oriental influence. 
From coarse fetichbm and savage superstitions the 
learned priests of the Asiatic cults bad gradually pro¬ 
duced a complete system of metaphysics and escha¬ 
tology. as the Brahmins built up the spiritualistic mo¬ 
nism of the Vedanta beside the monstrous idolatry of 
Hinduism, or. to confine our comparisons to the Latin 
world, as the jurists drew from the traditional cus¬ 
toms of primitive tribes the abstract principles of a 
legal sestem. that governs the most cultivated societies. 
This religion was no longer like that of ancient Rome, 
a mere collection of propitiatory and expiatory rites 
performed by the citizen for the good of the state; it 
now pretended to offer to all men a world-conception 
which gave rise to a rule of conduct and placed the 
end of existence in the future life. It was more unlike 
the worship that Augustus had attempted to restore 
than the Christianity that fought it. The two opposed 
creeds moved in the same intellectual and moral 
sphere,* 9 and one could actually pass from one to the 
other without shock Or interruption. Sometimes when 
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reading the long works of (he last Latin writers, like 
Ammianus Marcellimis or Boet2iIm> or the panegyrics 
of the official orators, a® scholars could well ask whether 
their authors were pagan or Christian. In the time 
of Symmaehiis and FraetextafcUf* the members of the 
Roman aristocracy who had remained faithful to the 
gods of thqir ancestors did not have a mentality or 
morality very different from that of adherents of the 
new faith who sat with them in the senate. The re¬ 
ligious and mystical spirit of the Orient had slowly 
overcome the whole social organism and had prepared 
all nations to unite in the bosom of a universal church. 







NOTES, 

PREFACE. 

1. We ire indebted for more ibati one useful suggestion to 

onr Messrs. Charles Michel ami Joseph Bidra, who 

were kind enough to read the proofs of the French edition, 

2. An outline of ihe present state of the subject will be found 

tn a recent volume by (jnippe, Gricthijcht 1906, 

pp- itoiwhose views are sharply opposed to the negative 
conclusions formulated, with certain reservations, by Hamack, 
AiwhrttiuHg d?4 CArlsftnfums f Ilj pp. 274 ff- Among the latest 
studies ini ended for the general reader that have appeared Oil 
this Subject, may be mentioned in Germany those of Geffckeu 
(-■Inf dcr IfVrdcsnl dfi Chnslcnlvms, Ldp>ic s I904, pp, ttjfUp 
and its England those of Chryiie (Bibit Pfvhlrms. ■- who 
expresses bis opinion In these terms: "The. Christian religion 
Is a synthesis, and only those who have dim eyes can assert 
that the intellectual empires of BabylonEa and Persia have 
lallciC"—Very useful h the new book of Clemen, RtligiortJ- 
gtJtkichtlkkc Erkliiruns dtt NtMR Tcstamttofi* Giessen, 1909. 

j_ ifofl. my it M*fhra t I r p. 342, n. 4: see the new texts com¬ 
mented on fay Usencr T Rhrin* LK, 1905, PP 466 ff,; 

4 ^jj ff jp and my pa[ier "Natalis ldvlib. n C ^ Atti4 r jpjjcc, 
19 th 

4. See page 70. Compare also Mon. my it Mill ira, h p. 34 *■ 
The imitation of the church is plain in the pagan reform at¬ 
tempted by the emperor Julian 

5. See Harnack h Mititui Qm/i, 15*05- 

6 I have collected 0 number of texts on the religious "mill- 
Lias'* in Mon. i7iy/f. Mithm, I, p, JI7* TL 1 . Others could cer¬ 
tainly be discovered: Apulcms, Mctaw-i XI P 14= £ abort* ft- 
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UgianU mb hi (in ctmneetioti with a of W 

V.k« (V. a. p. 3» ay, Kmll ed>: Sy^^.. ^ = 

I.V1J, 3, p, ay i, a«) Ewipawk**' «*« *■*“* “« 

Minatius Felis, 36, I?: Q»°* patimm w>« «f fwtw. "M™« 

fJ /__\\' e nii^ht also mention the commonplace lerm inihnd 

I'nurw, which was popular with she Augustan poels (Proper¬ 
tius, IV. t, 137: ** I, 6. 30 ; Horace-, Of. HI, *S, an-i <*!*■ 
etslfy the parallel developed by Ovid, Amor., I, 9 . 11f - » na 
A*t amah, Ill, a3J A ) r-Sswat«. in Plato’s: Apo lagia ( p- « h >. 
incidentally likens the philosophic mission imposed on linn by 
the divinity to the campaigns lie waged under the orders Of 
the ardions. but I he comparison oi God wuh a, ” st ™ ,<f 1 su . 1 fc 
was developed especially by the Stoics; see Capelle. ’ Sehttfl 
von dcr Welt," AVnc !ohrt>. fur das Hass, Attest,, XV, 1 9ft, 
p. S5 a rt. 6 , and Seneca, Epitt.. W, 9 Optimum tst f>em* nut 
murmuration* eomitoH, Iitejus miles est tywi Mapfrdieiri'jji ge¬ 
nu*! «gi*ffMA— 5 « now also Reittenstein, Htfltmiiisehe Mys- 
ItrUureKgian, 1910, p. 66. 

y. See RrV. dn etudes gretqtUS, XIV, 19 ° 1 , Pt>- 45 **'- 

R Tfii- has been clearly shown by VVetldlsnd in connection 
with the idea of the ^irfk Zriudmfr fur ueuiest- If'™., V, 
[Q04. pp. 3j5 £T. More recent!) lie has thrown light on the 
general influence of Hellenistic (iviliralinn on Christianity {JrIt 
hsllr*titusk-r 5 mhfiir Kultur ia ihr.a Beeiehungen sum Sudtu- 
und Christ tnium, Tubingen, 19081. A first attempt to 
determine the character of Hellenistic mysteries is to he found 
in Rpitrcnniein’i HdtenuRtfht MystenetirrUgioK, 191a 


I. ROME AND THE ORIENT. 

1. Renan, L'Antithnsi, p. rjo. 

3 \l Krumbacher (Bjtaut. ZeUsthr., XVI. 1907, p 7H>) 
notes, in connection with the idea that I am defending here; 
"In dlmliehcr Weis* war dieser Gedanke (der Uebertlu K elntig 
dts Abendlandw dutch die nuf alien fTolinrgebicten vor- 
dringende Segsamkcil der Oriental) kure vortter in twiner 
Skirre tier hyranliniselien Litcramr {Kullur dtr GegtuV/art, 
I, S ftgoyl, pp. 346-355) anseinanrfergeiept worlen ; cs tut HU 
erfreulieher und bei tlem Wirrsat widerstreitender Doctnneii 
irbstliriier Beweis fiir den Fonsdtritt tkr Erkenntniss. dais 
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?WCJ von gan* verschiftterum Riditinmen aiugcbetide Dimer 
dcr W i^tnschs ft sieh fn so wicliligtn a 11 jtmeiflcni Fnfgi » 
nahe boninicfl. M 

J, Cf. ^ XomffljaiJJi, J, Acgj^jschc EJnfliLsse ini 
Kttiwnich" (AVur /p/irfr. /wr ^ dUfrtum, ]J f 
P- tiftiF.) ajitl Qtlo ] i irscbfeld,, £?iV frij f’jlvJ, f VrxoafJawgjte- 
2il cd, p. 469 . 

4, See CktfOi slairmcut regarding the indent Romm do- 
mi 1 hod (Of II B ft) “ 'lllud iMtrodnttli »5 nrhii E«rrat verttu 
(juam itEifiLTium potent natirirairi.* 1 

S : Q* Hindi few, ofi. tit , pp. 5 ^ 91 , 93 . d& j c f. Mittdv 

AflfAiWfAf Jf|J ^ f pUrfTff/ii, p r 9. n, 1* elec J rbna have various 
i 1 ki fe Ltc inns been transmitted from the ancient Persians, 10 the 
Rorram; set Cli. VJ F n. 5, 

6 , RosIovIkcb, sl Der Ursprung des JColonaisT (Brifrege eur 
aU ** Grsch rt 1 , 1901, p, 295); Haussoullitr, Histaire df SUtet 
rl d k DidymrwH* i9M h p. 106 

7 - Mittrii, und i'otkmthi in dm Ssthrhen Pr&- 

rmsm r iftji, pp. #$. 

R MtMjcn, Gearmmeite _SWj riftm, 1 I H 1905,. p. 366: "Seir 
Diocletian ubtmimmt der ostliebe Rdchstcjj. die partes Ori- 
entii, atif alien GcbieUn die Ffthning. Dicker -pale Sieg tie- 
Hrftenkmm fiber die Lttdner ht WeZkkhf nirgends auffab 
Irger ats a»f dent Gthitt dcr jurjftisdiep SchtifistdlcreL" 

y. De Vogtic ,uir| Di^thoil. fJAffhitestur* mnte ft reiigteuse 
df la Syrif ff titrate, Paris, 1866-1877. 

EO. This re^LEll is especially due lit the rr*earchc^ of M 
Srrzygowskj. bui we cannot emer here into ihe controversies 
aroused by his ptiblieationH: Orient ader Rom. ; NeUtu 
tFr det Grunts Umantmng, Munich, i(*B t and especially j^lfrFF- 
iijiett, rm Xcm fa rid def K tittslgesckfchit, Leipsic* e^JOJ ; fcf. 
the report^ of Ch. Diehl, Journal dfs S'ai'Jrrts, 1 901. pp. 336 eT. 

~ F-twdes tyianiines, 1905, pp. Gabrie] MilEet, Revur 

afftiJoteg., 1905^ I, pp. fT,; Marcel LiEtrenl h Rn-ue de t/tutr, 
pvbL fn Belgique, ipc$ r pp. 145 H.J: Mac holla, 1504, Jcf. infra, 
Cb. VT, n~ ra] fc —M, Brehkr, N 0rient ou Byzanee ?" (Ret\ ttr- 
rhfai., igo7 h 1L pp 396^.1, give> a iubstantial summary of 
(be question —Fn fus fast volume^ Amid# 1 191 o>, M, Srrzy- 
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ggwjki tries to find the source oF mctlitin! art in Mesopotami*. 
For this controversy Me Diehl s tfwtJ d'»rt bym^lwi, 191* 

n. See ulsn Pliny, Truum., ip- "Archiieeti tihi [m 

Bithynm] deesw mm pos5unt,...emn ex Craecia ctwn ad no, 
|at Rome] ventre soliti si nt”—Among I he names of architects 
mentioned in Latin inscription there arc a great many nve .a - 
ins Greek or Oriental origin (sec Ruggiero, Dun*. 
s. v. “Ardritectu*”>* «a *pHe of the consideration winch their 
eminently useful profession always enjoyed at Rome- 

12. The question of the artistic and industrial influences 
exercised by the Orient over Gaul during the Roman period, 
haj been broached frequently—among Others by Coorajod (■ l o 
^jju du Lom rc, I + pp. 115, 3^7 IL>—}>“* nevc [ b ^ n 

seriously studied in its entirety, Mirbaehs has recently de¬ 
voted a-suggestive article to this subject in connect mn with a 
Statue from the museum of Mete executed in the Style of the 
school of Fergamurrt {Mirh. r irr GtStNsclL fur tot tiring jf- 

whtohiG xvi l igos, pp- *»■*-)- tllc * f M ^; 

stales in Gaul, and the ancient connection of that city with 
the 10wn^ of Hellenic Asia, he explain* the great different 
bciween the works of sculpture discovered along the upper 
Rhine, which had l«en civilized by I he Italian Jegicn*. and 
1 hose unearthed on tlie other side of the Vgse** rhi^ lfl -1 
very important discovery rich in results. We believe, how¬ 
ever, that Michael is ascribes too much importance to the 
early Marseilles traders traveling along the old “tin road 
"towards Brittany and the ’amber road" towards Germany. 
The Asiatic merchants and artisans did not set out from one 
point only. There were many emigrants all over the valley 
of the Rhone. Lyons W 3 S a half -1 leltejiized dty, and she 
relations of Arles with Syria, of Ximes with Egypt, etc., are 
welt known. \Ve shall speak of them in connection wuh the 
religions of those countries, 

rj, Even in die bosom of the church the Latin Occident of 
the fourth century was still subordinate to I he Greek Orient r 
which imposed its doctrinal problems upon it f Ifarnick, .UiJ- 
jitfn Wtd Ambrfilung, 31 , p. 2 % 11 , t). 

14_ The sacred formulas have been collected by Alb. Dieted 
rbfi, tiutf MUhvviiiturgk' pp. 213 it. He adds ***1 «i Q*V*S 
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m* frk.p, /ir^Arer/fir VIII. 1905, p. 504, fL 

1+ (Ck infra, eh. IV* n. 90.] Among the hymns of greatest 
importance fgr [he Orientil culls we must cite those in honor 
of Isis, discovered in the island of Andros (Kaibd, Epigr., 
40a£) and elsewhere (see ch. JV, n. 6). Fragments of hymns 
in honor of AfUs have been preserved by llippolytus {Philir^ 
soph., V, 9. pp. ibSff.) The so-called orphic hymns (Abel, 
Qrfhica, x8t*j) p which dale bach to a rather remote period, do 
not seem to contain many Oriental dementi (see Maos. Qr- 
phrus, iRpa. pp. 173 (t, ) p but this does not apply to the gnostic 
hymns of which we possess very instructive fragments.—CL 
M&l myst, dr Sfithra, I, p, 333, n- 1. 

r$ : Regarding the imiblians of the stage, sec Ada mi, Dr 
Jffjt. Gratas hymnamm mcrarum imiistmbus, 1901. 
Wunsch has shown the liiurgic character of a prayer to As- 
hlcpiost insmed by Hemndas into his mimiambi {Archh* fur 
RrfigfomrwUs., Vllp 1904* pp. 95 fL > Dietcrich believes he 
has found an extensive extract from the Mflhraic liturgy in a 
magic papyrus of Paris (sec infra, ch. VI, Bibliography 3. But 
all these discoveries amount to very little if we think of the 
enormous number of liiurgic texts that hive been lost, and 
even in I he case of ancient Greece we know little regarding 
this sacred literature. Sec Aus fetch De Groecamm prmUa- 
mbits, Ldpsie, 19031 Ziegler, Dt pwaimmm ttpud Graft#* 
far mil quatslionrs sflfCtaf,. Breslau, 1905; H- Schmidt, JV- 
iff#* phtlofaphi qitamodff iudicat/rriui de p rmhus, Giessen^ 
IOT. 

16. For instance., I he hymn "which the magi sung" about 
the steeds of she supreme god; its content* are given by Dion 
Chrysostom, Qrai, r XXXVI, 39 («c -If™, myti. Milkra* I. p, 
298; If. p. 6o>. 

17. 1 have in mind the hymns of Deatithes (Von Amim, 
$t&ic. fragm., I, Nos. 537, 337), also Demetrius's act of re¬ 
nunciation in Seneca, Dr Pmid. r V, $, which hears a sur¬ 
prising resrmhlancc lo one of the most famous Christian pray¬ 
ers, the Sfiidpr of Saint Tgnatius which concludes the book 
of Spiritual Exercises (Ddehaye, Erj ifgrndt 1 hagwgra- 
pffitfHfi, 1905, p, n r r>.— In this connection we ought to 
mention the prayer translated in the AscUpim, the Greek text 
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of which has recently been fnuntl On a WJTUS f Reltieitste ill. 
,'lrchk' fir ReiifUHttsiiu., VII, p. 305)■ Chi pagan pray* 
ir* introduced into the Christian liturgy s« Reittmiuto *iw 
Wendhnl Sachriehttn Git. Wifi., Gouiiiireti- 101°. PP 3*5 ff ‘ 
iS. This point has been studied more in detail in our Mon*- 
mfHtJ rrhitift aur di Mithro, from which we hue 

taken pans of the following observations (1, pp. Si ff.). 

ipi Lucian's authorship of the treatise Ih? 1 T f | 
has been questioned hut wrongly; see Maurice Croiset, Litor 
jur l.utirn, x88i pp, tfo KU- 1 a"' 8^ ta ** *^ e . *° ^ lc ']'* 
high authority of Noldeke in favor of its authenticity, iw- 
ileke writes me on this subject: "Ich tube jeden Zweifel llaran 
schon langc aufgegebcn.- .-tch habe lange ileu Pjwn geha W. 
eiuen Commenlar zu ilitswt irmterhSu tech I Ichrreiehcn Stuck 
zu schreiben and vie] Material claim gesammell. Alii drr An- 
nahnie der Echlheit ciievrr Sehrift ergieht sich nair, dn« aueh 
das II wl wrpd^far ech| ist, 

20 Cf. Frisch, Di composition* libri Flutarchri tfui man- 
Mur, ftvl Leipsic, i>*i, and the observation* of Ken- 

Stadl, Bert, ThiUtl \ Vstchenttht., 11*17, P- 111?.—One of Phi 
larch* sources is the ’JsiAw>i by Apioll-—See also Scott Moil- 
trieft. Ivan,. of Hill St«din t XIX, ipog,. P S'- 
31, See th. VTT, pp. 

u, Cf Mnn ntyrf. Mithra, I T p. 75. P i'0-—FPf Eeypl ** 
Georges Poueart. “L‘art et la religion dans I'ancteuiie Egypte. 
Jirt-ue dif rdrVj, Xov, 15. 10°®* 

jj. The narrative and symbolic sculpture uf the Oriental 
culls was a preparation for that of ihc Middle .Ages, ami many 
remarks fit Male's beautiful book L'.lrf ,J« XIII * siirie rrj 
Frauet, can be applied lo the ar! of dying pagani'm. 

If. WHY THE ORIENTAL RELIGIONS SFREAP- 

BjpLiociiArirv: Eoisiier, La rtli&wn romaine d'Au^atU aux 
Antoni**, especially Bk- II. c!l H— Jean Rcville, La religion 
d Rome tout Iff Srt'.Mff. Paris, iS 86 — Wissowa, Religion und 
Cwllui dir Rdmrr, Munich, iooj. pp. 7> A- ff— Samuel 

Dill. Roma* Soeifty from 3 Veto to Stare™ Aurelius, London, 
( 005 —Bigg, TJSe Chunk'i Tati Under I hr Roman Empire, 
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Ojc ford, 1905.—Cl ilw Gnippp, Gritck, Mytkvhgit and Retf- 
giontgttckfchif' 4:906, pp. 1519 ff.—Wcndhnd, Dir totknisiisth- 
rumucht Kulfnr hi ihrtn Brskfutngm sum judmium und =un\ 
ChrisUrttum. Tutin^n, pp r 54 L —The niutio^nphs Wit! 
be cited in connection with the different cults which they treai, 
i. J fManges Frfdmcq, BroueK tm., pp. 5,1 ff. {Powonai 
If lalin fat la * fit ft hittgUf htmrgiqmt df FQciidfnt); cf. the 
observations of Lcjay. Rn r J'hftl. rt tilt. rtlig., XL p. 
Jja 

X 1 Toll yvtkisprackf in Kkimaien {Hermes* 190& PP- 

z$n IT). 

The volume of Kahn, fftfimtaiJiiimr im j?n>- 

rJiijr^r^jnCrcftcA Often fv'j ewf dtr /'■■i/ fiTndn'iiK/ (Leipsic, 

iyo 6 ) dacntK 9 a period fu-t the most part prior Id the tun- 
elm! interests us. On the period following we have nothing 
lm| a provisional sketch by itie same author, ffaurcmiV^iuj tW 
Iff firms mm bis am f dir fmslimans (Phifofog**, SuppT. XL 

1507. 

4. ClTadtus, AbwtUJ'XIV^i H NaItCturt in famitiis Aflfce- 
miw quitrVf dh'trji Hint. tx i™ jpot owt na/fu 

5 . £. Reintchi ff/ujiu (Ejclr. Rn\ fl/fAM}- 1895 - 

S. The theory o f the degeneration of rates has been set 
forth in particular by Stewart Chamberlain, Dir Orundhgtn 
dfs XIX. IvhfiwKdtrti, jd ed , Munich, 1901, pp. agiS fF — The 
idea of selection by retrogression, of the Ausrcdiung drr Brs- 
ten, has been defended, as is well known, by Seeds in his 

Geukifhtf dfs C^IrrjfdJtgJ dtr fltitilrfn WAl. which outlines 
the religion* consequence (II.. p. ,UI>. Hi* system i* developed 
in the third volume which appeared in igOQ. 

y Apulelns, MHam., XL 14 ff- £« Preface. Mamlius wd 
of the divine stars (IV, pin; cL H. IS®) - 

“Ipff two! ntfjlroj animo-i ltd jtd*rv WiMfldlU.* 

Mepdinjj. Attii, pp. 1^8 ff-. 1 * 7 - 
q. The intimate conrusciinn between the juridical and re¬ 
ligious ideas of the Romans his left numerous traces even in 
their language- One of the most curious is the double fflean- 
fng of the term sv^IiAum, which stands at the hiw time for 
a supplication addressed to the gods and a punishment de- 
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minded by custom, and later by Jaw, in regard to the devel¬ 
opment of tb Es twofold meaning, sec the recent note by R khard 
Heinze, Archiv fur fotetmsche Lexicographic* XV, pp. 90 If. 
■Semitology is often synonymous with the study of customs- 

ia Reville, op r fit-, p. 14+- 

n . On ecstasy in the mysteries in general, eh Rohde v Psyche* 
ad ed_ h pp F 315-319; in the Oriental religious eL Dc Jung, 
De Afukio I Ascent m mystenprum tes tc r rgoo, p, too; De 
Jong, Dus unlike Myiteri**&tsen t Leyden, i'W- Ate*, mysL 
if it hr a, L p. JJJ- 

13. Firmieus Matemus mentioned thia in Be errore prof. 
r/%, c. a 

13. For Babylonia, ef. Strab., XVI, 1, 1 6 f and infra, cb. V, 
n- 5t; for Egypt, id., XVII, 2 i T § 4 &- From the very interesting 
account Otto has written of the science of the Egyptian priests 
during the Hellenistic period {Pnester uwd Tempfi, IJ, pp. 
znfF.; 234b ft appears that it remained quite worthy nl 
consJdcnmon although progress find ceased. 

H Strabo h foe. cif. r 'Awrdl tost dJ ry 'Kppy r£* nofnfr^ 

; PJiny t Hist + nat. t VI, aft § tax : “(Eehii) inventor fmt 
sidcrslis Scientist"] cf. SoEinUS, sft |j; Adi riles, f-ing., 1 
(11*15* Conun. in AraL, p. 27 )- 15 ^ *** iraWrT«. 

Lei us remember that Hammurabi's code was represented as 
the work of Martfuk.—In A general way, the gods are die 
authors of all inventions useful to humanity; cf* RcLLcenstein, 
Poimandres, 1504, p, 123; Deissmann, fjcht fou Qstcn, 91 tL 
likewise irk the Occident: CIL< VIE, — Buchelrr, Conn, 
efigr,, 24: "(Dea Syria) ex quE* muncribus nosse coniigit 
dew" ete, h cf. F 3 ul, Cross., iy, — "Religion im Sinne des 
Orients in die Erklurimg altea dc&scn was ist, aI*o rine Welt- 
auf fas&ung M (Wincktrf, HmmeUMM dcr Babytanicr, 1903. p. <j). 

15, M&n. myst. Mithra , I, p, 31a, — Man khrism likewise 
brought a complete cosmological system from Rabyionia- 
Saint Augustine criticises ihe hook of that *ert for containing 
long dissertations and absurd stories about mailers that have 
nothing at all to do with salvation; see my Recherche .r sue te 
wsnkkcismf' IQ08. p. 5J. 

16, Cf- Porphyry „ Epist. A neb., 11 j JambU De myst*, II, u # 
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upright character of ihe Roman religion ju> been 
thoroughly expounded by G- Bolster (of. ot r , I, Jo ft t 373 Jf ). 
See also Ifte remarks, by Bailey, Religion of Antbut Roms, 
London, 1507, pp P ibj If. 

rS. Varro in Augustine Dc cm Dci t |V. ay; VI, 5; ef r Varro^ 
Antiq. whih rfjj jN., e-d. Agliad. pp. 145 if. The same distinc¬ 
tion between the religion of the poets, of the Icgishtorj and 
of the philosophers has Iheen made by Plutarch, AmaiOriui, 
p. 763 C The author of this division is Posidonius of 
AparrnM See Diets, Doxoxrophi Graced p. aps, ia, and Wend* 
land^ Archb fur Gesch, d?r Phffos., I, pp. ^ooff, 

i<j. Lulerhather. Dor Prodigtxn^lsubt dcr Rimer t Burgdorf, 

m Juvenal, || p 143- cl Diodorus I, 93, §3, Cf- Plutarch 
also in speaking of future punishment (tVon fosse SUtiVitSf vivi, 
C- saf^ p. 1104 C-E: Quo modi* f Ortas and., t 2 f p. 17 CvE; Cda- 
sol. ad A potion. f e, ro, p, 10GF), 4, notu Taisse entendre que 
pour la pIujMTt dc ses con tempo rains te sont la des comes de 
nonrrice qui tie peuvent dfrayer que des enfant*" (Decharme, 
Traditions rdrgiriuttf tkcx la Guts. nXM- p, 442}. 

21 . Aug. ? Cm Dei, VI, 2: Varro, Antuj*., e& Aghad r 141; 
4a Se limcre ne (dii) pereani non incLtrsu hoscili sed dvinm 
ne^<£flitk H 

22. J have developed this point iii my Jfoa my ft. Mitkra r I, 
PP- m ff. 

2 3 - In Greece ihe Oriental cubs expanded much less than in 
any other religion, because the Hellenic mysteries, especially 
those of Elcusis. laughf similar doctrines and satisfied Ihe re¬ 
ligious needs. 

24. The development of the "ritual of purification” has been 
broadly expounded in its entirety, by Farncll in Tftf Evolution 
of Religion, pp. RS if, 

-S- We shall mem inn this Subject again when Speaking of 
the tattrobolhrm in eh. Ill, pp. 67 ff, 

a6. We cannot dwell here upon the viriotti forms assumed 
by that purifying rice of the Oriental mysteries. Often these 
forms remained quite primitive* and the idea that suspired 
them h still dear, as where Juvenal (VI, 531 fj pictures the 
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worshiper Df the Magna Maifr divesting himself of ht* beatitb 
fill garment and giving them la the arckigalhu to wipe out 
all the misdeeds of the year (■* latum stmrt txpitl annum}* 
The idea o l a mechanical transfer of the pollution by relin¬ 
quishing the dmlics is frequent among lavages; see Famell, 
vp* at. t p. H7; also Fraser, Golden Bough, l 1 , p. 6o. 

27. Dieterfch. Etnr MiihrmtSinrgit, PP- 1 57 ^ : HepdEng. 
Attis, pp m ft—GL Frazer. Golden Bough, III 1 pp. 4^ ff 

A Cf, Augusdse Cn-it. DeL X. 281 "Ganfiferh laraen (se. 
Porphyrins 1 eiiam spiritafcm ammam sine thenrgLd* a rt thus 
rt sine ldeti§ quiblis frustra discern!is elaborastt. posse enu~ 
lineutlac virtu te ptirgan " cl ibid,, X, 23 and i*fni, cli. VIII* 
n. 24. 

Here we can only touch upon a subject of very great 
interest Porphyry's I realise D* offers a fuller 

treatment llsan is often possible in Ihlfl kind of *1 tidies. See 

Famelb op, «r>.. pp 154 ft 

On Ifrp&hw** fn the religions of Asia Minor, cf. Ram¬ 
say, l P 134k P' ‘5^ r and Oiapot* La prwi*t* rename 

1904. pp, 509 ft See aho CnaniSi "ParcMrmingraphica. 

Sitzv ugjfr. Bayr. . 1 kad. T 1910, p, fll+ 

ji. Menander in Porphyry De ahjtrn,, !l, 15; Flulardv 
Pl- Supertfil,, 7, p. 1 68 IX; Temillran, Df Faenir, e, 0—Re¬ 
garding the sacred fishes of Atargatfri $« infra, dt V,—fn 
A pu Feins (MfK VIIT. A) the gdlhu of the goddess loudly 
accuser himself of his crime and punishes himself by flagel¬ 
lation. Sec Gmppc, CnVd Myth., p. IS45: Faruell, EvoL or 
Religion, p. SS-—As a matter of fact, the confession of sin is 
art old religious tradition dating back to the Babylonians; cf. 
I ^grange, RrUgtans sfmst,, p. 225 ft. Schr.ink. Babyfoxtick* 
Suhnriten, iqOg, p, 4^- 

32, Juvenal. VI, f 73 FT* 537 ft: cf, Scrteea* Hf. beat., 
XXVI. 8. 

jj. On liturgic feasts in the religion at Cybele: infra, ch r 
II; in the mysteries of Mithra; Mom, myil. Milhra, 1 p 320; 
in the Syrian cutis; cb- V. tL 37. See in general, fiepdEng, 
Jtiti. pp. 185 ff. 

34 We know according lo Herbert Spencer that the pro- 
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gressive differentiation of l he ecclesiastic and lay function* is 
one of till? characteristic* of religious evolution. Til thi* re¬ 
gard Rome wfts far behind the Orient, 

3$. An essential re?=tik of the researches of Otto {op, at} 
h the proof of (lie opposition existing in Egypt since Hie 
Ptolemies between the hierarchic organisation of ihe Egyptian 
clergy and the almost anarchical autonomy of the Greek 
pries la. See our remarks on the clergy of fsis and the GalE 
On the Mithraie hierarchy mw our Myiiaiti of Mtthra, Chi¬ 
cago, 1903* p. 165- 

jfi. The development of the conceptions of "‘salvation^ and 
"saviour' after the Hellenistic period has been Studied by 
Wctidland, Ewntp (Ztitichrifl (Hr nculrtlam. H'isftnstk, V t 
lOCL^ pp. 335 ffr>+ Sec al*o Lbtemaitn, Da I^e Itha&lnd, Boun t 
\V. Otlo, u Augustus Hrrmit, XLV P 1910, pp. 

44SiT- 

37. Later on we shaEI expound the two principal doctrines, 
that of the Egyptian religions t iderlt ifieat tors with Qiim, god 
of the dead), and that of the Syrian and Persian regions 
(ascension into heaven). 

3ft At that time man's fate afier death was the one great 
interest. An mtcrcMing example of tin- power of this idea is 
furnished by Arnobius. Elf became convened to Christianity 
because, according to his peculiar psychology, he feared that 
Ilia aoiiI might die, and believed that Christ alone could protect 
Jiim against final annihilation (cb Bardenhewer; G>*rk da 
alikrri-Miihal tMerotur, II, 130j r p. 47 *= 

39, Lucretius had expressed ihi* conviction (IT, 117a ff ). 

It spread to the end of I he empire n> disasters multiplied; 
cf, Ra\ dr phihfagk, 1697. p- iy* 

40. Roisiier* Rel ram.. i\ p 1 59; Frtedlandef, StotentfUK 

l\ pp. 3OO it, 

IIL ASIA MINOR. 

Ht^jOtacAPHY; jean RevilFe, La rttigio* a Rom# .four Irx 
$Mret t Pp. fa ff —Drexlcf in Readier, Ixxitot 1 da Myihol* 
^v. Wfaa* II. spjx—Widows, RrHgion md Cultut drf 
RSmtr, pp. ^3 ff. + where the earlier bibliography wilt be found, 
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p. iffi faf i rerma nt *The Great Mother of the Gods*' {Built- 
tin of the UnkerstSy of Wisconsin, No, 43), Madison, 190 b— 
Hepding, Attis, seine My then Mflrf /Wfl Kult, Giessen* 1903.— 
Dill, Roman Society from Xero to Marcus Aurelius, London* 
1905, Pp 54" ^—Gruppe, Gricch, Mytkatogsr, 19061 PP 1521 ft. 
Eisek. “Dk phrygischen Kultc H " NtUt Jahrb. fur das hlaSS. 
Alice turn, XXTil, 1909, pp. 620 fL 

For a number of years Henri Grail tot has been collect Eng the 
moms meins of the religion of Cybdc with a view to publishing 
them in their entirety.—Numerous remarks on the Phrygian 
religion will be found in the works and articles of Ramsay* 
especially in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1895, and 
St tf dies in the Eastern Roman Prot'ittffJ, 1906, 

1, Amen, fr- 30 (FGff, HI, ?, $ga), Cf our £!u<Jhi Pon - 

lieu, 1905, pp. ijjff.p and Statius, Achilla TT. £452 "Phrygas 
locos-. ^vetilaEque solo* procumbere pmtu*; Virg. p Acn., IX, 

i Lion r cf. S. Reinaeh. Mythes, elites, I, p, 293. The lion, 
represented in Asia Minor at a very remote period as de¬ 
vouring a bull or other animals* might possibly represent the 
sacred animal of Lydia or Phrygia vanquishing the protecting 
totem of the tribes of Cappadocia or the neighboring count ries 
(I am using the term totem in Its broadest meaning). This 
at least is the interpretation given to similar groups in Egyp*- 
Cf- Foil cart. La me fhod e temporal, ft thisioirt dcs religions, 
t909> p. 4<N p, pa 

3, n^na thp^r. On this title, cf, Radet, Rfi-tie dfs etudes 
anrienms, X, igoB r pp. no ft. The mo*t ancient typ^ of the 
goddess, a winged figure leading lions, h known from monu¬ 
ments dating back to the period of the MertmiadE f687-546 
B. C)> 

4_ Cf. Ramsay, Cities end Bishopries of Phrygia, 1, p. p. 94. 

5. Foucart, It tulle de Dionysos w Attiqve (Extract from 
the Afc’jn. Acod, Inscr., XXXVII}, 1904, pp, 32 ft-—‘Die Thra¬ 
cian* also seem to have spread, in Asia Minor, the cult of the 
'-riding god"' which costed until the begiuumg of live Roman 
period; cf. Reaiy. Le Mwtft beige, XT, t*jP7r pp- 136 ft, 

6- Catullus, LXfTT 
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7 r Hie development of (Jim mysteries ha- been well ex- 
pOLtildtd by Heptlmg, pp. 177 fF. (sec Gmppe, Gr r Afyth. , p r 
1544I —Ranisav has recently commented upon inscriptions of 
Phrygian nasties, tmiicd by ibe knowledge of Certain secret 
signs tf. Sluditj in the paslern Rmuhn Provinces, 

190PP- ^5 ff. 

6 Dig. h XLVIII. H, 4. 2: M N T «im liberum servumvc mvitum 
sinememvc caslrare debet pa Cf. Mommsen, Slnfrecht 3 p, 637. 
p, Diodorus XXXVI, dj cf. Plutarch, Afarifcf, 17, 
id. Cf. Hcpding, of. rif v p, 142, 
it. Cf. chap. VI, 
ta. Wisiovst of, nV v p 291, 

Hcpding, of. ri/ r| pp. 145 ff. Cf, Pauly-Wiisow*, Rra!- 
tuc, , s. v, "Dcndrophori,” V, col, 216 and Syppl, cot, 225. 

£. V. ‘Atlis." 

14. Cf. Taolus, Atmaki, XI, 15. 

15. This opinion lias recently been defended by Sfrowerman, 

Cljssirdt JtimrnQi, II, p. 29. 

if}. Frazer^ The Gflltft *r IP, pp. l^off, 

17. llepdiiig, pp. sGo rT. Cf. the texts of Ambros taster riled 
irt Rev. hist rt lift rehig. r VIII; 1903. p. 423, n. 1, 
iSL Hcpding. p. 193. CC Gruppe, p. 1541. 
it* On (bis diffusion, ef. Drearier an Roscher, £t*i jk»* s.v. 
■"Meteor coL cjiBl 

20. Gregory of Tours, gfofi cmfrss., c. 76. Cf. Pamo 
S- Sytnf'hflrlam in Rninait, Aria riwe,. ed. df 1859, p. 125. The 
earpfHtum mentioned in these (exti if found in Africa: cf. 
C1L , VI If. 8457. and Grail lor, tfef. archil, 1904, I, p. 35 Si 
Hcpding, of. tift, p, 173. H- 7 ^ 

21. pi<B7&l fr/i ftoi W0^l«v j ^erro* i^v I* TT^fOP 

ef. Hcpding* of. c*f . 4 p. 167.—Attis has become a god 
through his death 1. see Rdtienstein, Potmvndfft, p. 93). and 
in the same way were Ins votaries So become the equals of the 
divinity through death. The Phrygian epitaph* frequency 
have the character of dedications, and ft appears that the 
graves were grouped about the temple, see Ramsay, Studifi j, 

Jjrp, ff.p 371 ff r , fiJJJIW. 
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22. Pt rdri-tcE-ti Butt. tOff. ht'H-i XJX, ^5)0^ P’ 534^+ 

3^ Wc know of those beliefs of the Sabazlasls from the 
Frescoes in the catacombs of Praetfxiatuj; the MfttuHus 
fiajilrW, who leads the dead, is found beside A!Os Under the 
Greek name of Hermes (see Heading, p, 2^31—Maybe the 
inscription CIL, VI, SV> = !**“■ £ ro “> xlV - ' ol8, sh ° uld 
be completed: T<i ff ['^b] ti ti. ClL, VT, *» «« r ‘ 

mes appears beside the Mother of she gods on a bas-rehef by 
Ourhak published by Miction, Ra\ dfS fiudfs diifienriej, 
p, i£fc. P I Jl, See also Mendel "Mum* ** Bteas*? Bull 

eorr. kill., 1909, p. 255.—The Thracian Hermes is mentioned 
in Herodotus, see Maury, M ^ ^ Grfct l III, p- J3^ 

24 Besides Bellona-Ma, subordinate to Cybck and Sabazius, 
w4kd was as much Jewish as Phrygian, there was only one 
sod of Asia Minor, the Zeus Bronton Ithe Thunderer) of 
Phrygia, prominently mentioned m Roman epigraphy. See 
Pauly-Wissowa, JCiwkw., h. v. and Suppl I, coL 
25. Ci CfL . VT, 499: "AN id! menolyranno invicto/' **I«- 
victus' F is the ebaractemtk epithet of the solar divinities. 

F. Perdricet, u MvrT (Butt. ctiflr. hfii, XX ), 189G1 Dres- 
Jcf m Ro&ehef, LfX ittfir. s. V,, ill* tol. 2687. 

27. CIL, VI, 50 — /flJrr. gwe,, XIV. 101k 

Schtiter r Stt^uiigsb. j 4 htfd, Ber/rit, XIII r 18971 F ^ h 
and our Hypmtot (Suppl Rttmr iastr, pubi ™ Btigiyity* 

29. The term is taken from the terminology of the mys- 
tcrae-.: die inscription cited dates back to jyo A- r>- In 3^4. h* 
connection with tikusis, Agorius Pn«E«tatib ->pHoke yl 

x q*Pv r& ar&p^fiwr yir «I &ywtmTn pvrrifii* (ZoZttnuS, IV, 3- 
J L Earlier the “Quldun onides" 1 applied to the intelligible god 
ihc term ivW](wn ri T4*fi (K mil Of orsr. 

jol Henri Grjillol, Ltt dieust roef-PKijjdniU, CybHt el At tit 
(Rnw anhiol, i9^ 0> ffr* J|iie-Orii^h r*ihct in¬ 
clined to admit a Christ bn influence, but omnipMentu was 
used as a liturgie epithet in sSB A- D., and at about the tame 
date Amobtus (Vllp made use of the periphrasis m*w- 
poftnttM nurnina to designate the Phrygian gods, and he rer- 
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tainly m i understood by all This proves that the use of that 
peripbraws wa* general, and that it must have dated back to 
a much earlier period. As a matter of fact a dedication has 
been found at Delos, reading Ad T v muTvF id 

tir}u*w tvp w&vtvr xparoL*} (Bull *wr, hrUh^, i8Sa p p, 50a, No. 

2$), that remind? the reader of the of the Septu- 

ghtt; tod Craitlot {foe, cif. t p, 328, fl 7) justly observe*, in this 
connection, that on certain bas-reliefs Cybcle was united with 
the Thro? Hyps is to^ that u to say* the god of Israeli see 
Penjrwt, Bull carr. HrH. r XXI ll + p, 598, Dti the in¬ 
fluence of Judaism on the cult of Men cl. Sam- Wide, ^rrAri' 
far Rfiiponju., p, 227,—On (he omnipotence of the 

Syrian gods, jee eh, V ( pp, jaS ft, 

31. We are here giving the substance of a short essay on 
iJ Les mylLcres de Sabazius et le judaHme," published in the 
Cvmpits Rrt\du$ Arad, /n/cr Jh Febr 9, 1906, pp. Gj ff. Cf. M A 
propo* de Sabaaius," 3/wnV tr^e, XlV, 1910, pp. 56 If, 

32. Cf. jlfoMNntenrj 1 wiy/r. dr Milkro, J t p. 333 f. The very 
early assimilation of Cybelc and Anahits, just ilk? to a certain 
extent the unwarranted practice of calling Cybde the Persian 
Artemii. See Rader, Rn-ur Jr/ rludts anciftmrs, X. tooS. p. 
157. The pagan Eltetiltigia/is: often considered At Ell as tile 
primeval nun whose death brought about the creation, and so 
they likened him to the Mardcan Gayomqrt, see Eoiisseti 
Hiiutripf&btemr drr Ctwsis, igoft pp. 1B4 it. 

JJ. FfuJentjUJ, Ptrisltpfu f X p 1011 £. 

3+ Their ui cauirig has been revealed through an in script ion 
at Pergamum published by Schroder, Afftrn. lfia. r 1904, pp. 

152 ft.: cf. Grchf&fofrquf, 1903, I. pp. 29 iT—The ideal 

on the development of that Ceremony, which wc are Suimpaf- 
king here H have been expounded by til more fully in the 
tirihf&bgiquc, l8£ft. 11+pp. Ij-zff.; Nph. myil. dr Mil hr a, 

I, PP- 334 ft,: Rrtvr tphuioirr rt dr tilt rf%., VI, igui, p. 97.— 
Although [he conclusions of the last article have been con¬ 
tested by Hepding (ojp r fih, 70 l) t ft cannot he doubted ihat 
the tauroboluim was already practised In Asia Minor, in the 
cult of the Ma-Belkina. Mfiore ^ IwirnVdfl /ugruiuf of Arrhf* 
Ofogy, 1905, p. yi) justly refers to the lest of Stepk Byt., in 
tlus connection: MileT**gto* 61 j.al £ H Fra Mu tuvp^ vit* 
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ttbtt -rnpq AeW The rfiscioii between the cult of Ma and 
that of Milhra h shown in the epithet of Arfixg™. given lo 
the goddess as well a* to the god; nee Aiken. Mitt, XXIX + 

1904, pv 169, and Keil und von PremersleifU “Rcisc in Lfdkfl" 
Dtnkschr, ^Jhad- Wien, 1908 ^ p. 28 (inscription of the Hjt- 

kama plain). 

35- Pmdentius. Ferwteph., 1037: Pfctuj sarrato imidmnt ve* 
mab*fo. m The harpP shown on, the taurobelic altars, is perhaps 
in reality a Ixxrr-spear having a kind of hilt (jflnra; d Got- 
tius. CyRrj., 110} to prevent the blade from entering too far. 

3 & Hepdingp pp. 196 £T* cl supra, n. 21 . 

37- ClL t VI. 510, = Dessau, Inscr* jW., 41521 Cf, Grttppe, 

GnVrA. i/yM. p p. 1541 , n_ 7 , 

jS. Hepdrng, pp, lEfjf, 

39. CIL, VI, 4901 "Dis anifnae menlisque custodcn," O 512- 
"‘Diis magtits et tuEalorihus. suis." and CfL, XU a 1277- where 
Bel is called maiiij magistrr. 

40. Hippolytus, Rtfut. haem., V F 9, 

41. Jultcnp Qr. f V; ef. Paut Allard, ImUtn FApaitai, II P pp. 
246 JJ,; Mau r Die RAigioiispkif&stfphic Kaiser Julians, 1908. pp- 
<jo ft. Procltls also devoted a philosophic commenlaFy eo [he 
Cvbcle myth (Marinos, Frfti Pr&cH f 34). 

43. Regarding all this see Rrtm# rfVrufntVe fl dr HttfraL 
rttig * VIII, looj. pp. 423, tT—Frarer {Osins, Attis, AJvnii r 
iga?, pp, 236 ff.) has recently defended the posh ion that the 
commemoration of ihe death of Christ was placed by a great 
many churches upon March 25th to replace the celebration of 
Attis’s death on the same date, just as Christmas has been 
substituted for ihc Natalis I HViCtl The text of Amhrogtaster 
cited; in our article (Pseudo Augustin. Qnaest, vetfr. Test, 

I-XXXIV, 3. p, 145, 13, Scoter ed) shows that this was IV 
Scried even in antiquity. 


IV. EGYPT. 

EiiLEOcbantY: Ln%c, Hiitmre du culir dcs diinniUs rfAte- 
Tarsdrie hors d* fEgypt*, Paris, l#?4, and article Tsii" ill 
Daremberg and SagNo, DicltPitft. dt j antiqmtis, Ilf, 1899, 
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where nifty be found (p, 58 £} 411 index of the car her 
7Jrex | cr h lit “Ish" in RoBdier, Lenten dtr MythoL, II, 
373^,54®- -ft (hade, n/ 7 pp L ^ ff r —Wismwa. o^. fit., pp, 

ff.—Dill, a/. cit, r pp, 560 fT r —Gnippe, Grieehrieht Mytha- 
tegte wd RcliswHjgcztiu, pp. 1563-3583 (published iflcr the 
revision of [hu chapter}—The study of the Roman cult of 
1 he Alexandrian gods is inseparable from that of ihe Egyptian 
religion. Ie would be impossible lo furnish ft bibliography of 
ihe latter here. We shall only refer the reader so the general 
works of Ma^perOr Etudes dir 4 vots,, Paris, iSyj p 

and Hiiteire undrmtr des pcufhs de r Orient, 1% {patim). 

Wiedemann, BeUgiov of fijr Ancient Egyptians, London, 
i8q? [d Hastings, Dfcifonary of the Bible , “Religion of 
^ P] ] -_ 377 -IKtJ-—P. rrrian, Die dgypUseke Religion, 
Berlin,, 19 ^' Navillr, 1,0 religion rfi's onrietfs Bgypfiens (six 
lectures delivered at (he College do France}, ipoG.-—W. Otto r 
Printer und Temfel im ftetfeitulifefun Aegyptm, 3 vols., 1^ 
■9°^—The puh]bdt3n of a Bulletin critiipte drs tfUgtans dr 
fEgypte by Jean Capait, ttegun in the Rrr. dr I'hist. drs rrtt- 
£*# R * (LT, 1^35. pp B 193 ft. 1 LIII, ig& t pp. 307 iJ : T 9og i pp. 
rfjj IF.). 

I, Cf, on this controversy Bouclle-Leclerc^, Hist&ire ifj 
Lagides, I, p 1 m; S Keinath, fufe. Mylhes ei ReUgwnt, It, 
pjj. J4? {.; Lehmann, Bciffii%e cur utsrn Gesrhichte^ t V, iyi\{, 
PP 35^ JT ; Wilcketb Aftdtiv f. Papyrus fane hung, 11E r «ijo \, 
pp. ^49 ft-1 Otto, Printer and Temffl, ( r 1905, pp. itf,; 
Gruppe, la c, fit, pp 1578 ff .; Petersen, Dir SensfUlegende, 
tOlOf pp. 47 ft. I Schmidt, KvUubertrdgUngeu. ipto, pp, 47 ff. 

3, Herodotus, (C. 42, tyi.—CF, n, 4, 

3- ^EWu# Aristides* VfH. 56 ft, p 96, ed, Ditidorf). Cf. 
Pint,, Dr Iside el Osiride, ed. Farthty, p, ji6. 

h|, Phil., Dr Is. rt Ostr, r 38; d. Otto, Printer und Ttmpel, 

1I F pp. JI3 ff, This Timoiheus U undoubtedly the same 
one that w rote about the Phrygian mysteries; see in fro. n. 

70.—Tile question, (o what exleut the Hellenistic cult had the 
form ascribed to It by F] march and Aputdus immediately 
after ii> creation, h still unsettled; see Otto, Printer und 
Tempet, [1, p, 22 j, We do not appear to have any direct 
proof of the existence of "mystcrie*" of His and Scrapis 
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prior lo (hr Empire, hut all probabilities are ia favor of a 
more ancient origin, and the mysteries were undoubtedly 
connected with the ancient Egyptian e&olerism.—See infra, 
n. yfL 

5. Diogenes Laertius, V, f, § 76: rr ^ rp 
rmf/Uxt* The ^ Diogenes took undoubtedly 

fnjiti bis source* Didymu^ See A.itcffiidnrus p OwVvcftt IL 44 (P- 
M 3 - 25 KercHcr).—This information is explicitly confirmed 
by an inscription which mentions i M ™ ■ wwffr ** 

ffiucr. Grot?,, XIV, 1034). 

d Kaibel* E^gr. HH 0 = Abet Orpkktt, p. S9> He—S« 
Aipr-cr, ek I p n- 14.—According to recent opinion, M. de Wila- 
inowiti was good enough to write me, the date of the Andros 
hymn cannot have been later than the period of Ckera* and ti 
is very prohuhly contemporary with Sulla— See supra, clL 1 , 
n, 1+—On other similar teats, sec Gmppe* GnVd MythcL, 
P I^J. 

7. Amclung, / T f 5 /rO^lf ^ Wr^jn- (ifdJW ^ 

n) k p. 17a 

a R Foueartr /.e ruffe de Dionysus rn Attiqtt (Mfim. Jt&L 
dfs I user., XXXV UK h*4 Oil the Jiis cult in anctent 
Greece, we ran now refer lo Gruppe, 6Vi'fdf, iUylft., pp [ 5^5 
ff.: Ruhl, DtSorapide it /ride in Gratria culth (Ditt Berlin) 
*906, has made tare fill use of the cpi graphic texts dating 
hack to the time before the Roman period 

The only except ion is the Zeus Ammon, who was only 
half Egyptian and owed his very early adoption to the Greek 
colonies of Cyleltie; we GruppC + Grifth n .\fyth, f p. lyS®- ^ Ie 
addition of other goddesses, like Xcphils or Buhasiis to Isij 
is exeeptkmah 

10. Concern mg the impression which Egypt made on trav- 
ctets, see Fricdlander. Sitiengfjch ., IP, 144 IT.; Otto, fnVi^r 
und TVjJl/Wp 1J r p. 21ft 

11, Juvenal, XV, to, and the notes of Frietflander on these 
passage —The Athenian comic writers frequently made fun 
of the Egyptian aoolairy {Lafaye, op r tit., p„ 32}. Phil* of 
Alexandria considered the Egyptians as the most idolatrous 
heathens 3nd he attacked their animal worship, in particular 
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(Df Decal. f f 6 r II a p. rgu M., and passim)* The pagan wrriers 
were tio less scandafrred (Cicero, Nat. dear., 1 EE r r£, cit.) ex- 
Crpl where they preferred to apply their ingenuity to justify 
it. See DtH toe. cit, p, 571,—The features of this cult in 
ancteot Egypt have ban recently tin died by George Foucirt, 
Rfiwt Jrt id fit, Nov. is r i-pofi, and La method* comparative 
ti fkistoirc des religions, pp. jj IT. 

12. Macrubm*. Sat, I. 20 , § id 
IJ- Holm, C/tf A, SieiViVflj, I, p, Si. 

14. Libanius, 0 . F XT, m (f F p r 473 Forster), CL Drexler 
m Rowdier, op r at, col, 37ft 

T5. PaBSiRn F. id 4: h rn#A EnMMjR' 

Ruhl (tip, cit, p. 4) attaches no historic value Eo this 
[ext, hut, as he points out himself, we have proof that au 
official Isis cult existed at Athena under Ptolemy Soter, and 
that Sc tapis was worshiped in that city at the beginning of 
the third century. 

fd Dittenlkcrger, Qr, gr, truer. itL, No. id 
I?. A pul., Melam., XI, r?, 

rS. Thus it as found tn be the ease from the first half of 
the ihird century at Thera, a naval station of the Ptolemies 
(Htlkr von Gartrfngen, Thera r III, pp.83 ff,; el\ Ruhl 
pr 59), and also at Rhodes (Rei\ arthhL, 1905, 1 P p. 341). 
Cult; of Serapis at Delos, cf. Compits rcndns Acad- truer., iqio, 
p p- 294 E 

rq, A number of proofs of its diffusion have been cotlected 
by Drexler, he. rit.> p. 379 See Lafayc, H Fsitf" (cf. supra} f 
p. 377; and Ruhl, Df Sara puts ct hide in Graecfa cult h, Jqq6. 

aq, Thin Interpretation has already been proposed hy Ra- 
vaisEon (Gazette archdahgiqtic, I, pp. 35 tI,) F and I believe it 
to be correct, see C&mptes Rcttdtu Acad, /rurr, 1906, p. 73,0. t. 

31. "Hie power of the Egyptian cult in ihe Oriental half of 
I he empire has been clearly shown by yon DomastCWAki ( Ram, 
JfiM., XVII, 1902, pp. 333 ff.), but perhaps wtih *ome exag¬ 
geration. All will endorse I he restrictions formulated by liar- 
rwck F Aiubrritrtng des ChristentumM, II. p 374- 
33. The very early spread of Orphic doctrines in Magna 
firaeesa, evidenced by the tablets of Sybarb and Pctilia (iJiet^ 
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Vmakraiiktr, I I s . p. 4S0) muji have prepared the way io r it 
The** tablets possess many points in common whh (lie eschato¬ 
logical beliefs of Egypt but, a* Unsir latent commentator justly 
remarks (Harrison, Prolfgamina ffl the Study of Creek Re- 
figimti p, ^04)1 these new ideas sk re fairly overwhelmed in the 
□Id mythology. The mysteries of Isis and Seraphs seemed Ip 
offer a revelation that had been a present]merit for a long 
lime, and the affirmation of a truth foreshadowed by early 
symbols, 

313. CIL f X, lySi, Ip IS-*. 

24. A pul, Meiam.r XI f 

25. Widows, op. cit- r p. 252-3 ; cf- SwV t ferities, XLIEL 
1 gck p. 642. 

26. Manicheism was later persecuted or a similar pretext,, 

see Catttf. AfflJ. ft Rorn I5> 3- S-l- 4 ' D * Tersica adver¬ 

saria nobis genie pmgres&a," 

27. A lull list of 1 he inscriptions and tiionsmienis discovered 
in the various citie- £s given by 3>re\[rr rrt fto<kr. f.erikmi, 

a. iv Ms is,” IIj col- 409 fF. 

sR Jlirsehfetd. CIL, XII* p. 3R4 and ffVowr SWsVjt. V fc 

lift* pp 

29, Cf, Wissowa, op. fit, ppl 294 ft. 

JO. Mefiuc. Fil r Octal'. 21. 2 : “H*cC ACgypth quondam mine 
et sacra Roniana sunt.” 

31. Carmen eonin a firigatwj {/f nthaf fat, d, Ritse, T r »lf,) 
v, c 1. os ff.; ef. Ps. Aug., Quricxf. Pr#. 7 >jf, r CXIY, n fp, jo^, 
io Souier) p and hist Hit rrlig., VIIL 1903, p. 4 ^-> n. 1 
jx Ruhn. II, 24: “Caput ip sum idolatries'' A miniature 
from an Alejqudmn chronicle show* the patriarch TheophLtus, 
crowned witli a halo. iiampiuy the Seropeum under foo( r see 
Bauer and Straygow-ski, fit fie alexamfriniscfte tVeltehranik 
(Dftiksehr, A had, lf P rVn r LI), 1905, to the year 391. pp. ye 
and pL VI. 

33. CL Dreader in Roscher, f. v. u lshJ m II, p. 425; Hamack h 
jdw/hr,'j>nK£ des Chrislenfums , II. 147 ff.—Some curious- 
details ^bowing I he persistence of the Lsis cdll among die pro¬ 
fessors and siuderds of Alexandria during the hist years of the 
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fifth century arc given In the fife of Severn! of Antioch by 
^bariah the Scholastic (Folrof, orient., I p cd. Kugener), pp. 
ayff. 

34 * Pi.-ApuL, 34. Compare with a similar prophecy in she 

Sibylline oracles, V, 1&4 £ (p. 13 ft Gtffrken rd). 

3S- Ihcleih of Beneventum; eh JVfl/eif dtbglt Jffftrt ,rfi erst, 
PP- >A7 ff. Iseum of Ihe Campus Marti us: see L.mciani,, 
Bvtirt. rtmmunaU di Roma, itffij, pp. jjff- M*nieehi p ibid.. 
lEgp,, pp. 307 f r —The JfjfPm Memphitkti (made of Memphian 
marble}, are mentioned in an Inscription (Dessau, I user. jf/. r 
'The term used in connection with Caracal It: M Sacra 
itfdfs Bomam deportavft* which Spartmius $; cl 

Aur. Viet. Ox, 21, 4) no longer understood, also seems to 
refer to a transfer of sacred Egyptian, mommicnts. At D^lo* 
a statue of a .singer taker from some grave of the Sals period 
had been placed in the temple. Everything Egyptian w-as 
looked upon as sacred (ftuhl, op + dt s p 53 >, 

3& Gregurovius, Gfsch. dts Kaisers Hodnan f pp. raff.; ef, 
Drexler. dt,^ p, 4 jo. 

37 - "Tbf term il Wiedemann's. 

XovJHc, op, rit., pp. 89 IT. 

39, On the Chercintm, see Otto. Fries Ur unJ 

Tfutfel It, p. 216; Sdiwani in Fauly-Wissaw*, Realmc., HI. 
COl- 202^ ff. 

40 . Doctrines of Plitiafcb: ef. Decharme, Traditions rHi- 
gscuses ekes icj Greet, pp. 4S6 ff, and supra,, eh. J, n. 20, 

4 F. f did not nienliffli Hermetism. made prominent hy ifie 
^cardies of Rdtzenstein, because 1 believe It.s Influence in 
(Fie Occident to have been purely literary. To my knowledge 
(here h no trace in rise l^iEin world of an Hermetic sect with 
a clergy and following. The HfUognotiar or Ddnviftioei wEio, 
in Gaul, attempted to assimilate the native Mercury with the 
Egyptian Thoih r (Mon. myit. \Uthra, 1, p. 49, n . 2; cf, 359>, 
were Christian gnos-Eks. I believe liiat Reiircnstdii misunder¬ 
stood the facts when he staled ( IVuMderersdffiMHgett, 1906, p. 
128) : "Die hermctisdie Liieratur Ut tm rwciEen und dntten 
Jahrli under t SW a lie religios-interessierten der allgctneinc 
Ausdruck dcr Frommigbcit gewordm* I believe that tier- 
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which is as a label for doctrina fif very dEf- 
fcitnt origin, wm influenced by *“lhe universal spint of de- 
voEsonT and was not Els creator. It was the result of a long 
continued effpn to reconcile the Egyptian traditions first with 
Chaldean astrology, then with Greek philosophy, and it be¬ 
came transformed simultaneously with the philosophy. Bui 
this subject wwld demand extended development, It is ad¬ 
mitted by Otto, the second volume of whose book has been 
published since the writing of these lines,, that not even dur¬ 
ing the Hellenistic period was there enough theological activ¬ 
ity of the Egyptian clergy to influence the religion of the 
times, {Printer *nd Ttwptl, IL pp- 218-220). 

42. Plut^ Dr teith, g. 

43- ApuLp Sfcttim.y XI, 5. 

44, CIL, X, 3800 = Dessau, !n jcr r jr/. P 4jda. 

45, See the opening pages of this chapter. 

46, Pint,. Dr I side ft Osir, $2; cf. Hermes Tmmegislus. 
"Opei 'AwVf'?, C. 16; and ReitrenStein, PiHmandrts, p, 19?. 

47, Cf. Navillci ap m cit. r pp. 170 fT, 

48, jtiv., VI, 48s: “Ifiiacae saeraria lenae"; cf, Fncclhmder, 

Sittf*grschicfitt t I*, p. ya 

4P In a recent book Famell has brilliantly om lined the his¬ 
tory of the ritual of purification and that of the conception of 
purity throughout antiquity (Evolution of JfrJlifjOff, Loudon;, 
1905, PP 4ELfpi)i but unfortunately he has not taken Egypt 
into account where the primitive forms have been maintained 
with perhaps the fewest alterations^ 

50. Jttv.. Vf r 522 ff, 

St. Friedlinder, SilifngtsMekte, f p . p. 31a—Ori this trans¬ 
formation of the Isis cult, cf Rcville, op. eii.„ p. 56. 

53. Pint,, Df hide, C T 2 ; cL Apul., Sftt., XT. 6 h end 

5_L Eliui A list,, Im Strops 25 (IT. p, 3*9. Keil edJ : see 
Diodorus, f. and ApnTeios, XL 6, end,—On future rewards 
and punishments in Hcrmetism, sec Ps.-ApuL rffcli-pius, l 
38; Lydus t Dr rmrujfb.jp IV, 32 and 149, Wunsch ed_ 

Si Porph-, EpitL ad Amrb- t 29. The answer of the 
lambtichu* (dr AtyjL f VI, 5-7) Is characteristic. He main- 
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fained that iHck ihiati were addressed hj demons i how¬ 
ever, he was well a ware that the Egyptians did tm i distinguish 
clearly between incantations and prayers (VI. y p 5). 

55. Cf- Q. Hock + Grieekisehe IVnhegehrauche* 1905, pp, 65 ff. 
Fj.-ApuL, AtAep. r 23: “Homo &ctor est deorum qui in teutpHs 
sunt cl non solum inlutniriaiur, vcrum ctiam inluminat" p ; c. 37: 
"Proai'j iuvencrunt art cru qua eflfcercjit dra*,'* Cfr George 
Foideart, he. eit [n, 6t]t “La statuairc e^ptienne a, avmt 
tout autre, Ie cacactere de creer des el res vivants.” 

$6. Maspero, Sat la temit-puissance it la parole (Reamt de 
tnvaux, XXIV), i 0 & 3 h pp. 163-175: cf. my Rfcherehes i*r k 
wankhtime, p. 2* n. i—The parallcitwn between the divine 
and the sacerdotal influence h established in. Fi.-AjrtiL, .dr- 
ekpims, 2$. 

57, Iambi irliuis, Jfjvfc, VI, 6; ct G. Fonrt* La method e 
comparative el Ffiirtairt 4 et r*Hgte**> 1909, p. 131* f|t, J 49 H 
and infra, n, && r The Egyptians prided themselves on having 
been the first “to know the sacred names and to use the sacred 
speech” (Luc , Dr Dea Syr., 1). 

5ft This has been proven by Otto, printer md Tempfl, I P 
P p r itj FT, Cf. supra, chap. II, n. 35. Certain bust* have re¬ 
cently inspired Mr. Denniwti to give his Attention to the 
tonsure of the votaries of Isis (American Joum. of Arckeai- 
ffgy e V, IIJOS. p. 341). The Pompeian frescoes representing 
priests and ceremonies of the Isis cult are particularly impor¬ 
tant for nur knowledge of the liturgy 1 ( .uimct b t. R Arad, des 
Inter.. !&}&, pis. Vli-IX. Cf- von EiMing* Transact cmgr. 
rtlip Oxford, 190S, I, pp. 2258-). 

59. C/Z, XU 3&n r r “Ornairix fam" 
fe Cf. Kan, Dc lave Dtrlkhcno, 3901, p. 33 - 

6l, Cf, Morrt+ Le riiuel dv ™He dhin jaurwlier fn Egypt f. 
Paris, 190a, Just AS the ritual of consecration brought the 
statue to Ufe {supra, n. %S). the repeated sacrifices sustained 
life and made it taiga durare per umpara t Ps.-ApuL. A telep,, 
jB> a The epithet of Riven to several divinities {ClG t 

4S9S; GrieeL Urkunden of Berlin, I. No. express it 

exactly, AH this is in conformity with the dd ideas prevailing 
in the valley of Lhc Nile (see George Foucart h Ret^c de$ 
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irf/fj, Nov. 15, zpoB)*—When compared with the Egyptian 
wremonial. the brief dala scattered through the Greek and 
Latin authors become wonderfully clear and coherent, 

fat, Apul., XJ F 22: “Rituque solleimi apertionis celebrato 
ministers. * Cf. XI. ssp: H Matutinal apert tones tempi L 1 ’ 

% Jusephus, Jutf,, XVLUj 3, 5, § 174. 

64, Serving ad Verg. F dm,, IV* 512 : "'In templo Jstdis aqtta 
fP™ de NiJo cs^e dkehatur"; cf, II. n& When, by pour¬ 
ing water taken front the river, reality look the place of this 
£ttion. the act was much marc elective: sec Juy, VII, 537. 

This passage, together with a chapter from Apllleitri 
(XI, jo), is die principal text we tnave in connection with (he 
ritual of those His mating (De IV, 9); 

"Ilf ecT in up fir rp diwfn 'vv Jj-jW $ fcpmta id 

m por Ml Warn? yfwnw, Jlr&wrof m*. ret ;• Ay k^J rd fw- 

i^vrof, /criif /rf rot- fe&M rfl rui- AljmrrJW dMi^ .f/ri- 

fiTI nor l^frSr. 

Amobius 1 VII. J3) alludes to tlie satnt belief of the votaries 
of Isis: 'Quid srbr volunt extitatiancs iUttc quu eanft fo ma- 
tutifii cemlatis ad tibiam voeibus ? Gbdonni scant cnins stiperi 
femeare ut ad vigili&s ddicaiit ? Quid dormitiones illae qtiihus 
ut bene vaieant auspicabils salutation? mandat h?* 

ffx Qn Ihc power of 'barbarian names" see my Mm. myir. 
Mithra. f. p, 3U. n. 4: DietcrkJu Miiktraiitnrfit t pp. niff. 
Cf. Charles Michel, YoU sur un pawns t dr JambtiqKf (Mr 
bulges, Louis Havel), 190^ p. Zfa^Qn [he persistence of the 
same idea among (lie Christians, cf. I fa mack. Aujbmtmnt dw 
Ckr£ft tJ , I, pp. HeitmuHeTi Im Xnmcn Jrstt, Ga!(jngni p 

1903 (rich material), 

67. ApuL. Jfrf !R XT, 9. 

^ t/Lj. II* 3 j 86 — Dessau, Inst rr, jf/. y 44a; cf. |] T j 
69. ApnL, XI, 34: cf. Lafayc, pp, nSf, Porphyry (A* 
W, 6) dwelli at length on this conicmplarivc char¬ 
acter of the Egyptian devotion: The priesls aw w 

fiUr dfd*n. 

70r In I Etc Pharaonic ritual the closltig ceremony seems to 
have taken place during the rooming, but In the Occident Iht 
sacred images were exposed for contemplation, fl nd the an- 
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cient Egyptian sen-ice must, therefore* have been divided into 
twu ceremonies. 

?r, Herodotus. II, J:;. 

jj. Cf- Maspcrp, Rev, critique* 1905, 11 , p. 361 iff. 

73- Apul, Afr/aMt,, XT, 7 ff.—Tlita festival secm> to have 
ptrstit^l at Catana in tile worship of Saint Agatlia; cf. vf«u- 
lecta Batfondiatia, X X V\ 1306, p, SO5X 

74- Similar masquerades arc found in a number of pagan 
culls [Men. my*/. IfiV/ira* L p. 315), and from very early 
times they were seen in Egypt; see vQii Hissing /or, Cr'L n_ 58, 
pL szz&. 

75_ The paHiarii arc mentioned in the inscriptions; eh Des¬ 
sau, Inter. set, 4353, 44,55 

76. Schafer. DrV Mywterien rf« Osiris in Abydvs miter $e- 
sestris HI . Leipsit, 1904; cl Capan, Rev. hist, rrffc, LI, 1903, 
p, aj9, and Wiedemann. MManges Nicak, pp. 574 IF. Junker, 
"Die St&mfcnwadien in den Ojirfarnystericn" (Denksehrift 
Akad, Uien r LiV) lyto. 

77. In the Abydos mysteries, the god Tboth 'Ct ottl in a boat 
lo seek the landy of Osiris. Elsewhere ft was Isis who sailed 
out in quest of it. We do not know whether this scene was 
played at Rome; hut it Certainty was played at Gallipoli where 
nuihr-helicvc fishermen handled the nets in a make-believe 
Nile; cf. P. Foucart. Rah, Jwr bs myst. d'ELusis {Mem. 
Arad, JW r , XX XV i, p. 37- 

78. CTiercmon In Porphyry, Episi. ad Ah A, Jl: 

Erd Tri IpffT^ rw ' lefftof rrruxrjTt Fiax ri IP aTr%HJTiF* dWf*N 

Cf. Itmblichns, r>e myster rf VL 5-7-—On the “mysteries'" of 
Uis in Egypt, cf. Foucart. be* at-* p- 19f.; Dc Jong. De 
Afnlrifl JjMfvrum mytteriorum teste, Uy^rn, 1900, pp. 79 f., 
and Das antike MysUrieRU'cscn e Leyden p 1909, 

79 Cf. Dc Jong. of. At., pp, 40 fT.; Gfuppct Gritch 

Mythol* p. 1574- 

So. La Cite antique, T, ch IT, wi 
fli. Cf- Erman, ap. cit.» pp. 96-97. 

£2, Sufficient proof is contained in the bas-reliefs cited above 
(il »)> where apotheosized death assumes the shape of Sera- 
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pis. Compare Kaibe], Inter, gr., XIV H aogS: w 

'fWpj&n. This material conception of immortality could be 
easity reconciled with the old Italian ideas, which had per¬ 
sisted in a dormant staEe in the minds- of the people, ace Fried- 
Under, SiHcnittchichit, III* p. ?s8L 
Sj, Reitzcnsteifl, Arthiv fur RtHgimmst., VII, igaj, 406 ff. 

These ate perhaps the most striking pages written Oil she 
meaning of the ceremony; it fa an Cf, also 

keitxcnslein, Hftltmutitfh* WundftmshUtmgwm^ p_ 11& 

84. ApuLp Mtiam-t *$■—De Jong fc the latest commentator on 
this passage, seems inclined to lake it as a mere ecstatic vision, 
but the vision was certainly caused by a dramatic scene in 
the Course of which hell and heaven were shown in (he dark. 
—The Egyptians represented them even on the stage; see 
Suetonius, CnHg< t 8: M Parabatur ei tn mortem spectactdum quo 
argument* Enfercnim per Aegyptios efe Aethiopas exphearen- 
lu r + H 

B> ApuE, g JUt r XI, 6 end 

fti fbii^ t 24: ‘Tnexplkabili voluplatc <a^pcctu> divini 
siihuLicri perfruebar/' 

%. PluL, Dr hid., tS, p. jflj A: 

'ilf [raif r l a r" fltfni {tto 1 'OfripiAic) d#4^riv 

nif ui t& jny pmw jufldj £#rev ejtfp4#ffodC pCd?Ju?f + 

88- Cf., XMpre, n. 21 

8p We find srtnilar wishes on the Egyptian monuments, 
frequently at least since the Middle Empire, "Donnee-mui 
de Fcau coffiante a boire,... Mettcz-moi la face an vent du 
nord sur le bord dc Fean et qne 54 fntfchmr calme man cceur" 
{Maspero. Fjudrj /gyptiftwrt, I, iBSl, p. w Oh p si j "avals 

dc Fean courante i boire ct si mon visage ciait ton me vers le 
vent du nord’’ (Navillc,, op. dl. f p. 1^4). On a Itinerary stele 
in 1 he Brussels museum (Capari* Guide, 1505, p. yt) is in¬ 
scribed, 'Qne tes dieux accordent dc boire l ^u des sources, 
dc respircr Ics dryux vents t|u norxt”—The very material 
origin of 1 his wish appears in the funeral texts, where the 
soul is shown crossing the deserx r threalaied with hunger 
and I hirst, arid obtaining refreshment by I he aid of the gads 
(Maspero. F-tudei if mytHoL ft dVcAfttf, /gyp t, 1885, 1, pp r 
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366 IT,),—On a tablet at Petilrn supra, rL 2z) r (he soul 
nf [lie dectucd is required 10 drink the frwh water W*X#Jr 
CW> flowing from the lake of Memory in order to rdgn with 
[he heroes. Thcfe i* nothing to present our admitting with 
Foueart CMysL d'Eleusb*" Altm. Atm f. d« /jurr,, XXXk, J, 
p a 67) . that the Egyptian idcaa may hare pemscaEed the Orpine 
worship of southern Italy after the fourth or third century, 
since they are found expressed a hundred years earlier at 
C-arpentras (infra, it po) + 


ptf_ A*!>ew J^Chw^f ra ^wjpAii at Rome; Kajbol, laser r ^ r - 

X1V ( 14^* 1705* 1783, lB + 3 ^ ^ £ * / ^ 1 Vr “ 3s 

4^ 'Off f ;^dbf ayvAr fdwp Elmf ^mrro h JPr*, &rchM ti 1M7. p. 1W> 
ef. 301. — 1 +i l ..rf parrdi% f ^ft * frT^Kafbel, 1 

ft is particularly interesting to note that almost the same wish 
appears on the Aramaic side of Carpcntras (C, /- Sim,, II, 
141), which dates back io the fourth or fifth century B, C: 
""Blesaed be thou, Sake water from in front of Osins. — A 
pasKage in the book of Enoch manifestly inspired ^Egyp¬ 
tian conceptions, mentions the J “spnng of water, Ihe spring 
of lift," in the realm of the dead (Enoch, xxk a. fl, Cf. Mar¬ 
tin. Le Ik re d'ittnotfir v&h P & n* h ^d Musset, Rib* 
des Judextumi, tqoj, p 271). From Judaism the expression 
has passed into Christianity, Cf Rev. viL t ?. sxi r >- 


fli. The Egyptian origin of [lie Christian expression lias 
frequent h" been pointed out and cannot be doubted; see La- 
f a} e, op. cit, p. 96, Ti. 1: Rohde, /VyrAr, H, P- 39 G Kraus. 
RvltwtytL dir ckruil silt., s. v. “RefngemiPl ; a™« «**- 
cblly Dielcricft, N*ty «, [»P- 9 J ff - cf ' F «<*»***. Jf;f 

rl.«f« am-.. tSOS. p. jat Anient. JMW £T rK 
1500 , p. 575—The rtfrigem lidrt, which the Catholic Church 
peril ion* for the deceased in the anniversary masses, appears 
in the oldest Latin liturgies, and the Greeks., who do not be¬ 
lieve in purgatory, have always expressed themselves along 
the same lines. For instance. Nubian inscription* which art 
in perfect agreement with the e( ichology of Con stanl.nopk hope 
I he soul Will rest ir *• !«***“* (G. U- 

febvre. z«rr. gr. chrfi. d'Eg., No «j* rr -nfe 

xxxL tf. Dumont, Mibngii, Homoflr td T pp PS" ) ™ 

dri^il pot without significance Iwccausc at furnisht* a vaUh 
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able indication as to the Egyptian origin of prayer for the 
dead: this h unknown lo Graeco-Roman paganism which 
prayed to the deified dead but never far the dead as such. 
The Chinch took this custom from I he Synagogue, hui the 
Jews themsdves seem to have taken it from the Egyptians 
during the Hellenistic period, undoubtedly in the course of 
Lhe second century ( 5 , RernacH, CutUs, mylhrs, 1 , p. 325), 
just as they wore Indebted to the Egyptians for the idea of 
the “spring of life” (jirfra, tl 9Q). The formula in lhe Chris¬ 
tian inscription* riled, 

av&watvov rp> odAcHf B Atipuiip TeulLa 'Jeu^S, 

appears to indicate a transposition of the doctrine of identi¬ 
fication with Osiris. Tn this way we can explain ihe persist¬ 
ence in the Christian formulary of expressions, like ffquiei 
ariernp, corresponding to the most primitive pagan concep¬ 
tions of the life of the dead, who w ere not to be disturbed in 
their graves.—A name for the grave, which appears frequently 
m Latin epitaphs, \iz. t dvmws uftenra (or axtinuMs} k un¬ 
doubtedly also of Egyptian importation. In Egypt, ,J k toinbe 
est la mnison du snort, sa maison dct£miie, coinnie di*ent les 
textes” (Capart, Guide Jw maj^r dr Hmxritei. igos, p. 33). 
Tlse Greeks were struck by this expression which appears ill 
innumerable instances. Diodorus of Sicily ( 1 , 51, Jj) w-aj 
Aware that the Egyptians 

twf t&v Tmhvnpi&rw rai-irf Afl &wy wptmuf9p*fwMfv r i* fr? 

f ArATtlnlvTu* fan Awifptrv -Vvlil (ct r I, 53, § X, rif ryp ntiiYttt* 

It is probable that this appellation of the tomb parsed from 
Egypt into Palestine and Syria- It appears already in Ec¬ 
clesiastes „ adi* 7 {bfiM 'atom = “house of eternity' 1 ), and it is 
found in Syrian epigraphy (for instance in inscriptions of the 
third century {CompUj Rendu* /feud, Inscr^ 1906. p, 123), also 
m the epigraphy nf Palmyra. (Chabot, Journo! Ofidlupte, 1900, 

I>r 266, No. 47).—Possibly the hope for consolation. 
oMrif d^piiffrr, frequently found engraved upon tombs even in 
Latin countries was also derived from the Egyptian religion, 
hut this 15 more doubtful E##x» is. found in the epitaphs of 
initiaies in the Alexandrian mysteries. Kai'bel. fnstr. jjr, 

X IV, 1488, iy£l2 (EkVtrj/I xvpta xnl dbr& cm J'Xknpcf rA fuff#* fdupl, 

(cf. tvpr& t n. 90L Possibly the twofold meaning of 
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if^i-yes which stand* both for omWm altd frigid*} (see 
Pieterich. Ntkyb, he. ciL) has been played upon. But on the 
other hand, the idea contained in the formula "Be cheerful 
nobody is immortal" also inspired ihe "Sang of the Harpist." 
a canonical hymn that was sung in Egypt on the day of the 
funeral. It invited the listener to "make his heart glad™ be^ 
fore the sadnesi of inevitable death (Masptm, Etudes tgyp- 
tieunes, I. iflSi. pp, 171 IT.; cf. Navi lie. PA ril., p. 17 O* 


V. SYRIA, 

BuLEKKAf hy : The Syrian religions haw been studied with 
especial attention to their relation with Judaism: Bam-tisRin, 
Studim zur fcmitiichm ifr lig u»Ufesc A irA f r, 2 volt. Leip&k* 
The same author has published veritable monographs 
■on certain divinities (Astarle, Baal Sonne. etc.) tn the Real- 
rnryehptidif fur prot ThtaL, of Hencog-Hsock. jd ed—Bath- 
gen, Britrdge sur semiriseftet* Religion. Berlin, 1S8S. 
—W, Robertson Smith, The Religion of ihf StMtifi, 2d ed, 
London, i&H- —Lagrange. Etudes sttr les nr/igiaa* sfmibques, 
ad cd. Pari*, tgo^. Tile results of the excavations In Pales¬ 
tine. which are important in regard to the funeral customs and 
the oldest idolatry, have been summarized by Father Hogues 
Vincent, Caution eftf grfl f exploration rfeente. 1^07.—On the 
propy.Ration of the Syrian religions in the Occident, see Re- 
vilte. <?A ™r„ pp. 70 cl passim; WIsbowb, Religion der Corner, 
pp. XYi fr.; Gruppe. Grhek MyihoL P p. 15&* L—Important oh- 
nervations will be found in Clermnni-GannelU, Recuei! cfor- 
iheologw orientate, » vott. r8KS. and in DuSSand. Motes de 
wythotogh syrietme, Paris. iqOJ. We have published a series 
of articles du particular divinities in the Reshmeyehpddie of 
Pauly-WiBMwa (Baal. B^Knniem. Pea Syria, Dolichenus.Gad, 
etc,). Other monographs are cited below. 

t, Lucian. L»ftus m ApnL J teiam rr VIII. 34 ff. The 

description by 1 he« authors ha* recently hern confirmed by 
I he discovery of an inscription at Kefr-lla^ar m Syria: a 
slaw of the Syrian goddess "sent by her mtstf«f 
boasts of having brought back ‘'seventy ucks* from each of 
her trip* (Fossey. Butt, efirr m hfli t XXL 1S57. p. 60; on the 
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meaning of "suck." see DeiMSMBtl, Lkhl ran Ollftt, 

I90S> P- 73). 

а. Cf. Rim in Fauly-Wissowa, s, v. Aitrologit, col. 1816. 

3. Cato. Dt Ogrif., V, 

4. On dedication of Romans 10 AttrgUi*. see Bull. corf. 

ML VI. *884. p. 497. No- tSi P- No. 17. 

з. Since the year 187 wr find the Syrian musicians (wm- 
tmcUfriitt) mentioned also at Rome, Their number grew 
steadily {Livy. XXXIN. 6; see FridtSmler. Sitit*g*i(k, Ill*, 
p-ilfi 

б. Flows. II. 7 (III, 9) i cf. Diodorus Sic., fr. 34. 2. J. 

7, Plul., IT*. Marti, 17, 

R Juvenal, VI, 33t; Martial. IV, 53, i«j IN, 2, It, IX, 22,9 

9. CIL, VI. m- lf ' Wissowa, of. rit., p 201—Snetonitis, 

jY/r-o, 56 

ia A temple of Lite Syrian Rodi at Romc H located at tlic 
foot of the Jaiikuhim, has been exatvateil very recently. Cf. 
Gaocklcr, BoHelinO rowHjuflcfc di Ron jj, IpO?, ppr $ ff- (Cf, 
Hulsey MttK IntK Rom* XXII r i(W pp. aa®ff->; C&mptrr 
Rendu* Aad. Inter., igor, pp. iJ5 ff.; IP Sioff-l Wfr 
pp r 434 ft, pp. di? If.; Nk»l« and Darier, if jourfMiVe 

onfHloiLr tiu /niVuJ^i Rome, I0O& (Exif. dcs MtL 
frdgit fraii^. de Rome;' XXIX). In it have been found dedi¬ 
cation 10 Hadad of ihe Lebanon* to the Hadad optln[t h 
and to idalcetahnidiis (In regard to die latter see Clermont- 
Ganneau, Ret. tTwh/oL &r. t Vllh IOTS jv S»)- V ankle 
"‘Syria Dea" in Daremberg-&agho-Pottkr K Diction da anti- 
quitii gr. rt font., 19M1 

и, I have said a few words on this colonization in niy A/ow- 
rti aujr myth dt Mithra , L p. afia. Gourajod. has considered 
it lo regard to artistic influences* L*{o*s du levrrc. I P lEgg, 
pp. 115* 337 ff. For the Merovingian period see Brthier, **Ltf 
fOhnies d'orientauf tn Occident an fOmmtHCffntni du tnOyrn 
tig* (Ryzdnt. Zfiijtkr, XII), 1903, pp. 1 ff. 

li Klibd* Inter, gr,, Xiv h 3540. 

13, Camples Rendus A cod, /« t(t. r p 353 = WaUdnfc 

Cwpontfons professioneties, IL No. 1961 = C/C, III S., 
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I4165*—Inscription of Thalm of Caittlha Kaibel. ftUtr r sr. t 
XIW2W. 

14. Gregory of Tours, I hi!, Fr>, VJff, I,—On the diffusion 
of the Syrians in Gaul, sec Rrthier, f*f- dt. f p. 16 AT 

15, GL Brtfhier, in origf*» du cmdfa ifliu Ftirf rrfffiVnr, 
Paris, t$o4, 

ifr Adonis: Wissowa, p. joa, il i.—^almarcodes: Fatdy- 
Wlwwtf JfruffJK., !, v.; Jalaberr, far. orient. Beyrouth, 
J p p, 182,— Mamas: The existence at Ostia of a ^Marncum 1 * 
can he deduced from the dedication GIG , 5BQ2 (cf. Drexler iu 
Roseber, Lcxxkon, 1, v„ coL 2^2}.—On Maledahrudus, cf. 
jitpra, n_ iol—T he Maitmia festival was probably introduced 
with the cult of the god of Gaia, Lydus, Dr Men sib. T IV, 8o 
fp U3+ WfllMdl etl.) = Smdas 4, V- and Drexter, 

hr, erf. cal. 22&J. CL Gcrniont-Oatmeaur Ret. d'arMol 
orient,, IV, p. 339. 

17, CL Paufy-Wisiowa* s. v. 'Tkmasceniis, Dmres" 
i& Makfai, XL p. 280. ja (Bonn).—The temple has re¬ 
cently been excavated by A German mlnsion; cf, FttdiStciPh 
Fuhrrr in Baa far It, Berlin* 1905,-Oti the flatted at Rome, cf. 
mpru, n. IOl 

[9 CIL, X T 1634: Tultoru taxis HeliopoKitarn Rcrytcnscs 
q,ifl Puteolis consistiifii"; c£. Wiswwj, hr. ci!, m p« 504^ ti, 3t 
Oi. Dubijii, Pomss&ta antique, Paris, 1906, p, 156. 

30. A tisL of the known military societies hai* liem made by 
Cichoritl? in PauEy-WissoWAp R#ainityti}. t s, V. and 

a Cohors/ h 

5i. C/L, VII, 759 — Buecheler, Cormina rpig^t 24. Two 
inscriptions dedicated 10 the Syrian Hercules (Melkarih 1 and 
to Astarte have been discovered at Corbridge, near New¬ 
castle f/iarcr. gr_ r XIVp 3:553) it h po^shlc that Tynan 
archers were cantoned there. 

23 . Balt is: Pauly AVisscnva, Rrairnryrhp^ s. v, 

23: Panfy-Wia»m* Rrahttt., *. v. K 'Aitr": cf. Wissowa, ap, 
tit., p- joy, n 7 

24 On the ctjTnoIflgy of Mala^l>rl. set Dussamd, Xfltfs, 44 ^ 
On the rcHgion hi the Occident *ce Edn. .Vleyer in Rn%cher. 
Lfxikon* f, t 
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2$. Kao, Dr Mmi Dvlithfni rutin, Groningen, i$oti cf. 
Pauly-Wissowa, ReatmCytL, s, V. H T3alichclltta." 

j6l Rcvilk Rrltg. jrai to SH'trr^ pp. *37 ff-S Wiaowa, flf 
rif., p, joj ■ ei Pauly-lVifisowa* *- v. “EJagnbalT—Tu a recent 
article (Dir /'o/j'fi'jfAf Mru^trlE^ drr Rtligian Vim Emrsti 
{Archh (Hr Rriigionju., XII, 1908, pp. 233 E) AS. von Do- 
ma^cwtki justly lays stress oh the religious value of Ihe 
sofAr monotheism tlul arose in the temples of Syria, but he 
attributes too important a part in its formation In the dergy 
of Eme&a (see infra, n. 88), The preponderant influence 
seems to have been exercised by Palmyra (sec infra, n. 59). 
57. Cf. infra, 11. 59. 

23 . Cf. Curtis^ Primitive Semitic Rriigbn To-day. Chicago, 
I9&3; Janssen, Cattiumrs dfS Arab fj du MV* d# J/m*. Paris T 

l^oSv pp. 29? E 

39. Cf. Robertson Smith, Lagrange, pp, 158-316; 

Vincent* <?£. ctV., pp. 102-1.23; m f—The power of this Semitic 
lEtlitdatry equaled its persistence. Philo of Byblus defined the 
bethels as (*, S^Q. FHG< Ilf, p. 563); Hip- 

polytns also tells Lis (V, U p. 14^ Cnikc), that in the Syrian 
mysteries ('Atwvpbi* eAtrof) it was taught that l he stones 
were animated (d rim v ipfvjpi' i.%*m yap ri 
and the same doctrine perpetuated itself hi Manirheism. (Thus 
of Rostra, If, 60, p. 6o, 35. de Lagurde ed-: 

Oi* dlffjffvrrffi ii wrl pit' 3Ldfonf Iv-p yudrtif kiyuv *ai r-s frittra 

rerfTij m'jLiriw ^ 

During the last years of paganism the tie*- Platonic s, de¬ 
veloped a superstitious worship of she bethels; see Conybeart, 
rrdflAarfiaM/ of thr Congreu of Hist* of Rri, Oxford. 19138, 
P- 1 77- 

3a Lue,. Dr dra Syria, c, 41. Cf- ibe inscription of Namifca 
with the note of Clcrmont*GarmeaU H Etudes d'artfi. orirnt., If. 
p. 163.—For bud worship in Syria cf. Roiizcvailc T Melanges 
far. eritnl, Beyrouth, I. 1906, pp, 225, 23S; Vincent, ap. rit., p, 

je. Phil o Alex., Dr pravid., II, c. 107 ( 1 I + 646 M.); cf 
Luc tan, Dr dra Syria, 54. 

33. For instance on Mount Eiyx in Sicily (Ael„ Nat >f*i**,> 
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IV, a ).—a Pauly-WUmra* Reslttor., % v. “Pea Syria," col 

21J2, 

3& Tibullus, I, 7 t 17. 

34. Lucian, dru JSyrw, 14: 54 Cf. Diodarti*, II, 4, 2; 
Ovid, M*t. f JV, V, jji. 

35. Pauly-Wissowa, be. eit., col 3341; W. Robertson Smith, 

P ■ 

36. The ancient authors frequently alluded to iliii super- 
f tit ion of tile Syrians [the tests have been collected by Scl- 
den, Dr dis Syris, II + C- 3, pp. 268 fl-. CcL of 16/J). W. 
Robertson Smith (toe. ci>., p. 449), is right in connecting tt 
with certain ideas of savages. Like many primitive beliefs, 
this one has continued to the present day. It has been pointed 
out to me that at Sam-Keui, a little west of Dotidic t there is 
a pond fed by a spring and well stocked with full, which one 
Is forbidden to take. Near the mosque of Edrssa is a large 
pond where catch mg fob it prohibited They are considered 
sacred, and the people believe that any one who would cat 
I hem woul d die instantly. (Sachau, Rate in Syrian , JS&3, 
pp, k/i ff r Cf- frOrd Wark worth. Ditty in A sin lie Turkey^ 
London, i$y&, p. 242). The same is the case at the mosque of 
Tripoli and elsewhere £ Lam mens, .la payidrs Newirij \Rfimr 
dr rOfirtii fhfiUen}, i^dS, p. a). Even hi Asia Minor [hi* 
superstition U found. At Tavshanli, north of Aczani on the 
upper Rhvndacus, there is to-day a square d$tcrn filled with 
sacred rash which 310 one is allowed to take (on die authority 
of Munro). Trawlers in Turkey have frequently observed 
that the people do not eai fish, even when there is a scarcity 
of food (Sadian, he. at-, p, tq6) and the general belief that 
Ifteir flesh as unhea hit fill and ean cause sickness is not en¬ 
tire Fy unfounded. Here is what Ramsay has to >ay on the 
subject (Impressions of Turkey* London. !&)?, p. £$&): "Fish 
ate rarely found and when found are usually bad: the natives 
have a prejudice against fish r and my own experience lias 
been unfavorable, hT -lu the dear sparkling mountain stream 
dial flows through the Taurus by Bazanli-Kliari, a smalt 
kind of Ji^b is Caught; i had a most violent attack of skkness 
ill ]ftgi after eating some of them* and so had all who par¬ 
took. h Captain Wilson, who spent a number of years in 
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Asia Minor, asserts (Handbook of Atia-Mintifj, p- 19)1 that 
"the siat Eves do riot eat fish to any extent' 1 The H toicmic N 
prohibition in this instance really seeing lo have a hygienic 
origin. People abstained from alt kind* of fish because some 
species were dangerous that h to Bay, inhabited by evil spirits, 
and tbc tumors sent by the Syrian goddess were ntereEy the 
edemas caused by the poisoning. 

37. On the Ije^ symbolism T will merely refer lo Uscner, 
SiniAuisagtn, 189k pp. 223 if. CL S Rtmach. Cutics, mytkrs, 
III, 1908, pp 43^ An exhaustive \mk on ibis subject haj 
recently appeared: Dulgcr, JXBTE. das Fudisymbot in frith- 
ch rijiiichrr Zfit r I, Rome, 1910. 

On sacred repa-sts where fish was eaten see Mnaseai, 
fragment 32 (Frogm. hist&r, gran,, TTl, 115) i tf- Ditten- 
berger. Syllogt, 534: 'Eav rff Ttf rile IjflSw ^/srraLirtfc 

m&yuplv err l - rev and Diog. Laert,, VIII. 34 There 

were also sacred repasts in the Occident in the various Syrian 
cults 1 Ccnatorium ft triclinium in the temples of Jupiter DolE- 
diems {CIL, III, 47^ VI, J6£0J; XI, &A cf. Jlfffl, ™y*i 
Afitkra, li p. 50c); fromulsidnria el mantfiium offered to 
Ehe Venus Caeleslis ( CIL , X, 1590); construction of a temple 
to Malachbct with a culina (CIL, 111 - 7954). Mention ls made 
of a fctwvmpinfli Ariwotf tprtv^ ir^-jui pt r' 1 M^pwvpjf, ]el the 
temple of the Janiculum (Gauckk-r, C, R. Acad. Jriser., 1907, 
p. 142 ; Botltlino communak, 1907, PP, 15 ff.), Ci. Lagrange, 
Religions sihnitiipifs, II, p. 6 gq, annl Pauly-Wissowa* Rftilfnc. t 
s„ v* “Gad. H 

38. W. Robert ton Smith, pp, 292 IT 

3.9, An inscription discovered at Kefr-Haunt (Fo*wy t BmIL 
rurr. htILs 1897, p. 60) is very charade rin tie in respect. 
A M ilavc" of the Syrian goddess in that inscription offers his 
homage to his "miitFess" {*ipfe) T 
40. KotabTy at Aphaca where they were not suppressed until 
the time of Constantine (Eusebius, Tif. Const., HI, 55 * ^ 

Sozom- h II* 5). 

4E. Much has been written about the sacred pro&tEtutions in 
paganism, and it is well known that Y’oluire ridiculed ibe 
scholars who were credulous enough to believe in the tales 
of Herodotus, But (his practice has been proven by Eire- 
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finable Iniinion^ Strabo, for instance, whose great-uncle 
was arch-priest of Comana* mentions it in connection with 
that city, (XII, 3, p, 559 G)h and he manifests no surprise. 
The history of religion teaches many stranger facts; this one, 
however. h disconcerting. The attempt has been made to see 
in ft a relic of the primitive promf^uity or polyandry* or a 
persistence of 4 'scxual hospitalify," (“No custom is more 
widely spread tLm ihe providing for a guest a female ccm« 
pan ion* who h usually a wife of daughter of the bo«p” says 
Wake, Scrpexi Warship p. 15S); or the substitution 

of union w ith a man for union with the god (Gruppe, Grieth. 
Mpkol, p. 915). But these hypotheses do not explain the 
peculiarities of the religions custom as it is described by more 
reliable authors. They insist upon the fact that the girls 
were dedicated to the temple service while virgins, and that 
after having had jtnm^ers for lovers, they married in their 
Own country. Thus Strabo (XI, 14 g p, 53a C) narrates 
in connection with the temple of Anaiiis in Acdisem, that 

Afl nr/paf ni /-Tj^nrrflTJiraH rftp fAwf 0 VtipiA'Gt rap&i mf r nTf rtyof |Feri 
tOfaropirvfrtfMJr r&AI-r J£ptfj* 7 V Ty Oty jrrrq rqtTff tfiifrifflYsrj ffpvf 

»t a liiTELfintk-Tof ry Toiniry imfvfMtiw oi-rlfpdc. Herodotus (I, 

Sj). who relates about the same thing of the Lydian women, 
adds that they acquired o dowry in that manner; an inscription 
at Tralles (Bull, wit, hell., VI I, 1^5. p . 3tj6) actually men¬ 
tions a descendant of a sacred prostitute (ir *pin*™* 
who had temporarily filled the same office 
^iiina Ad}. Even at Thebes in Egypt there existed a 

similar custom with striking focal peculiarities fn the time of 
Strabo CXVU, 1, §4#), and traces of ft seem to have (keen 
found fn Greece among the Locrians (Vurthefm, Dr dincis 
origins, Leyden, 1907}, Every Algerian traveler know? how 
the girls of the Oulcd-Xml earn their dowry in the Aroura and 
the cities, before they go back to their tribes to marry, and 
Doutte (tfcln st(r I'Islam maghr^bim, ItJ Marabout j, Exir. 
RtP. hili. dfJ rfbf., XT--XLJ, Paris, IQQOL has connected the.-e 
usages with the old Semitic prostitution, but his thesis F::ih 
been attacked and the historicaE circumstance* of the arrival 
of the Ouled-NaU in Algeria in the eleventh century tender 
it very doubtful (Note by I'ri^ci}.-—It seems certain (I do 
not know' whether this explanation has ever been offered) 
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that this strange practice is a modified trtibtaJiiii form of aft 
ancient exogamy. Besides it had certain fawraUe results* 
since it protected the girl against the brutality of Her kmdred 
until she was of marrijiKeaUe asc, l tlw (act must have 
insured its persistence; but the idea that inspired it nt hr*t 
VCAS different* H La premiere union sexEielle implant Line 
effu 5km de sang, a etc inter dise P iorsqur ce sang ftnit celnj 
t\\tm filie tin elan verse par Ee fait d'un fiomme ihi eW 
(Salomon Rcfeadi. Mylhti* mUtM, T. ipOS- P“^ Cf Lang, 
T/fr 5 Vrrrf 0/ the Tolrm, London, JpoS-) Thence rose the 
obligation on virgins ta yield Eo a stranger first. Only then 
were they permitted to marry a man of their own race. 
Furthermore, various means were resorted to in order to save 
the husband from the defilement which might result from that 
act fsee tor hist,, Reinacb, MythtS* tutors, L p. 11 3 )—The 
opinion expressed irr this note was at tacked, almost imme¬ 
diately after iLs puhl iCation, by Frazer (Addi ijJ, A It is^ Osiris, 
13#, pp. SQff > who preferred to rfc in ilie sacred prostilii 
hems a relic of primitive communism. But pt least one of 
the arguments which he uses against our views is incorrect. 
Xol the woniets, hut the men, received presents in Acfliaeru 
(Strabo, Aar. cto. > and the eommurtistk theory does not s-cens 
to account for the details of the custom prevailing in the 
temple of Thebes. There lire horror of blood clearly api^irs. 
On the di-scovery of a skuU r having served at a rite of con 
secration) in the icm^te of the J-mien him, see the article cited 
above, "'Dea Syris T " in Did- dcs snttupl iter. 

41 Porphyry, Dr Abilin r IT, ? 6 \ Teitnll., .Ijr-ol. g. CL La^ 
grange, of, tit, p. 445. 

4J. Even in the regions where Ihe eilies develops the 
Baal and the Baahn always remained the divinities mfcm'at**, 
the prosectors of the City which they were supposed to have 
founded. 

44 Lr B^Waddington, 2196.—Stiida?., s. v. 1 11 s 

2. col. 156S, Bernhardyl, Cf. Marqmirdt, Stoat stvmwttuvg, 
1, p. 405, 4<*>- 

45 Hipprfytus, Ad p, Uuttts., V. u, § ?: hWfW 

| |3; 'AamrpUer pwrrtpt* (pp. 145, 148, <d, by Criiice), Cf- Ofi- 
gen, Coitfro CVIjii m, f s 11 fopon (/jorr^, shtitoujuts. 
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jgo/^ No. 4S) has recently published a Syrian epitaph that is 
unto minai dr mutilated, but which Mem a to be that of an 
adept of the pagan mysteries; sec Ndldekc, ZeUtehrift fur 
Aityr., XXI, 1507, p. 155. 

46, On the Semitic not ion of purity, W. Robert son Smith 
has written admirably and convincingly (pp. 446 ft and 
«'»). The question lias been taken up from a different point 
of view by Lagrange, pp. 141 fl.— The development of the 
notion of purity in flic ancient religion* has been recently 
expounded by FamelL The Ewlufiem of Religion, 1905. pp r 
E8ft- r especially pp. 124 ft. CL also supra. p. 91 f. An exam* 
pie of the prohibition* and purifications is found in the Oqtt' 
dent in an inscription, unfortunately mutilated, discovered at 
Rome and dedicated to RedJefarus (C 1 L, VI* 309134, juGS; cf. 
La fayc, i?rt^ ftiif. refig,, XVII, iSSS, pp, aiflfl.L Dessau, Inter, 
tel, 4343), Tf I have understood the Eect correctly it Coni' 
marrds those who have eaten pork to purify themselves by 
means of honey.—On penances In the Syrian religion* see 
du II, jl 31. 

47. M. Clrrmoitt-Gaiineay (Etvdet d f orekIobgie oriental e r 
II r iSgt'p. p. 1041 stales that the epithet is extreme^ rare 

rn pagan Hellenism, and almost always betray* a Semitic in* 
fiuenct In such case* it corresponds tn mp, which to the 
Semites IS the epitliel far erceHenee of the divinity. Thus 
E^hmon is tnp; cf. IJdzbarsk\ Efhemer. fur sernt't. Epigraph., 
JI P >55: Germont'Gannean, Remeit d'nrehM. onVul,, til, 
p«. J30; V, p, ,j£2r—In Greek Le Bas-Wadditigton, 2720, has : 
0,2 sdraxm Aryiev gCparfar Ah>*_ Dittcnlrerger, QrientiS 
620, H*A Some time ago 1 copied at a 

fleakr^H a dedication engraved upon a lamp: &*¥ *TV "-VpA- 
itAj?, in Latin: J. Elolirftemis semeivs, CIL r VL 4x3, X H 7949, 
—j, HeliopdrtJtnus jantlUtimttt, LTL> VIII, 2627-—"Caeiestis 
tanet&J? VJIL E433, etc.—The African Saturn i— Rial) is 
often called j’prjrfsrj.— Hera soneta beside Jupiter Du lichen 11?. 
VI, 413,—MaLrtbe! is translated by Sot tmteiummtu, in the 
brlttigtal inscription of the Capitol. VI r yro — Drc&au, 4337- 
Cf deus *anetut aeternvs, V, 105S, 3761, and Comptet tiendus 
Aend Inter# igo&. p, 6 $,—See In general Ddchaye, Anabeia 
Rtitlwtdiami, 1000. pp 157 ff. 
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4 & A* curious example* of Greco-Syrian syncretism wc 
iSTiy mention ihc bas-relief of Ed-Douwair til the Loners 
which has been analyzed in detail by Dussaud {X&iti, pp. 
Spflfjp and especially that of Homs in the Brussels museum 
(ibiJ.i 104 #.). 

49. Mscrubius, 1, 23, f in "Fitti As *yrm magis quani 
Aegyptia colitur"; cf. Lucian, Dt dsn Syria, 5 —'Hermelic" 
^wrics penetrated even to the Eabbus n| Gsrlsoenc (Rcitxcn- 
stetn F FmmandreSi 166 ff.), although their influence setim to 
have been merely superficial (Boussct, Gotiitigiicht gslchrt, 
Amstigsn, 1905, 704 fT.—The existence of r&rtxs 1 at Bactocece 
and elsewhere appears to be due to Egyptian tiiihtencc (Jabt- 
bert,, Afskngss ds h fas. arisnt. ds Beyrouth* II. 1907, pp, joH 
IT. i , The meaning of which has been interpreted in 

different ways, is established, I think, by the passage* collected 
by KraJf, Cat mdd. art ml gran,, V H pars ?. p, 146; ef. Olio* 
Frisifsr und Tsmpst, l* p. 119; BoneM-LecIercq. Hilt. dss 
LagiJiS, l\ , p. J3| r It refers to the podr, the sick and even 
the illumined living within the temple enclosures an>l tin,' 
doubtcdly supported by the dergy, as were the refugees of the 
Christian perkwf who availed themselves nf the right of sanc¬ 
tuary in the churches {cf r Comfit™ Rsndus Asad, htisr.* 1907 
JK 4 S 4 >r 

50. Cf. infra* rt. 59, 

51. Strabo. XVI, i, 6. CL Pliny, H. X. t VI. 6 : “Durat adhuc 
lhl l * vh Mi tempIuni. H -, Cf, my Maw. mytt Nifhrn, f, pp 
3 S - Cb^pot, Mfm. sat. atttiq. dr Frants, 1902, pp. ajgff.* 
Gnappe, Grirsk AfytfrvL, p. [60S. n. t. 

S3. Lucian, Dr dea Syria, c. jo. 

>3, Harnack, Dagmsngrsshkhts, J, pp 533 fif, ar ,d fiassim. 

54- On Ltie worship of Bel in Syria cf. C&mpte* Rtndvu 
Amd. fnjcr^ 1907, pp 447 ff.—Cf. infra, n. $9. 

5 J. On the FlelbpoHtafi triad and the addition oF Mercury 10 
the original couple see Ferdrizej, Rn stud™ fflfv III igoi 
p. *&; Duwutf, Stilts p. 24; Jalaben, MHgngtg fas. orient, 
ds Beyrouth, f h 1906, pp. j 75 ff.-Trbd of lliempdis: Lucian, 

Ds dsa Syria, * 3* According to Dussaud, llie three divm- 
m “ *»« Babylon together, X&trs, p_ tt*-TTw exists 
cnee of a PhMlcbn triad (Baal, Aslant* Eshoimiu or Mtd- 
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ka rth),, ainl of i PalmyriAn triad hn been conjectured but 
without sufficient reason (ibid,, 170, ijtfif.); the existence of 
C*rth*&Bama triads is more probable (of. Polybius, VII, q, 
it, and von Biftdiuin, /o/ae* [f^VofAeria /jrr /'on/ Kfoiitert], 
J 9 ° 7 - PP* 5 See in genera f Usener, DmAeil (Extr, Rhtim. 
Munttm, LVlII) t 1903. p, ji Tbe triads continued in the 
iheotagy of the "Chaldaic Orade/' (KroIL D* ew. Od/^ 
IjfFJ and a threefold division of the world and the soul was 
taught in the "Assyrian mysteries" ( + 4 rc/rir /ir keUgiouarm., 

IX, I 9 oC k p. J 3 ip n. i>. 

5^ Boll, Sfiltaera, p, Use iniroduct iotI of astrology into 
Egypt seems lo date track no further than the time of the 
Ptolemies, 

57 The SdeLtcides, like the Roman emperors later, believed 
in CfiaEdtan astrology (Appian., Syr., aS; Diodorus, II, ji t a; 
cf. Riess in PjwJy-Wissowa, Real?,ne., a, v. "Astrologies col 
*Bm)j and the kings of Cammageue, as well as of a great 
number of Syrian cities, had the signs of the zodiac a* em¬ 
blems On their coins. It Is even certain that this pseudo¬ 
science penrt rated into those regions long before the Hellen¬ 
ic period. Traces of it are found in the Old Testament 
(Schiaparelli; trtmtlalkm by Ludke, Die Aftron, im Aden 
Testament, 1904, p, jj&h It modified the entire Semitic pagan¬ 
ism. Tine only cult wlltell we know in any detail, thal of the 
Sabians, assigned the highest importance to It; but in the 
myths and doctrines of the others Its Influence Ir no Jcrr ap¬ 
parent (Pauly-Wiisowa. Recimeyet. t jl v. H Da Syria," IV, 
col 2241, and s. ^Cud"; cfc Baudfcgin, Rtalc Me yet fur prai. 
Tfa&L, s, t.p “Sonne," pp. 510-520), To what extent, for 
instance, the clergy of Emesa had been subjected so lu ascend¬ 
ency is sliOft'n by the novel of Kdbdonis, written by a priest 
of that city (Rohde. CArrft. Roman* r p, 4^4 [436]). and by 
ihe horoscope that put Julia Domna upon the throne {Wt* 

3b cf. A. von Domaszcwski, Art hip [Hr ReUgfonste ., 
XL ipc# h p. kj). The irresistible influence extended even to 
the Arabian paganism (Notdchc in Hasting*, Entry?fop. q f 
Religion* S. v. "Arabs./' I, p. 661 : compare. O nsC. Sibyl!.. XIII, 

S4 ff. r qn Rostra). The sidereal character which has been at¬ 
tributed to the Syrian gods, was borrowed, but none the les> 
real. From very early times I he Semites worshiped the sun* 
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the moon, attd ihe stars (see DtuL iv* ig; Job xxxl 35), 
especially she planet VentUp but iliis cult. was of secondary 
importance ooly (we W, Robertson Smith,, op. n 7 . r p. 135, n. 
l) f although it Brew irt proportion as the Babylonian influence 
became stronger. The polemic* of the Fathers of the Syrian 
Church shew how considerable iis prestige was in the Chris¬ 
tian era (cf. Ephrcni, OpeW Syrian*, Rome, JJ-S^ J& p PP- 
447 ft.: the “Assyrian" Tatian, e, &R-, et^), 

5& Hu maun and Puchsteii^ Retie in Klein-Alien und \ f ord- 

S$rien r 189a, pi XL; Mon. myiL MM\ra f [. p. iBS, fig, &; 

BoueLc-Ledereq, /iflr&L £r, p. 

59, Cl Wfksma, n/>L fih, p. 30G-7.—Dn the temple of Bel 
al Palmyra, cF_ Sabcmhcsm, Faimyrrahfhe inSchrif ten {Mitt 
sfer I'ordrnuiat. Gfielbth^ X), pp. 3<9fl-4 LLdibarskh 

Epkemerit< f F pp, 2$$ IF., If* p„ 280.—Priests of Bel; Clermont- 
Ganncau, Rtrumt dearth, orient, VII, p. 1 j h 34, 364. Cf. ju^ra, 
0. 54- The power of Palmyra under Zenohia, who ruled from 
the Tigris to the Nile, must have bad ns a corollary the 
establishment of an officfal worship [Jut was necessarily syn¬ 
cretic Hence its special importance for the history of pagan¬ 
ism. Although I he Babylonian astrology was a powerful fac¬ 
tor in thi* worship* Judaism seems to have had just as great 
an influence in iu formation, There was at Palmyra n large 
Jewish colon y r which the writers of the Talmud considered 
only tolerably orthodox (Chaps. Gti Ebrri di Kaimirn iRrpittn 
tiracttiura, 1 ], Florence, TOtM, pp. 171 fL F 238f r Cf- “Palmyra" 
in the feiL'uh EvtycL ; Jewish insc. of Palmyra; Euiing, Silzb. 
Ber! Awd. p 1885, p. 66 g; Landauer f ibid., 1884. pp. P43 IT.), 
This colony seem? to have made compromises with [lie idol¬ 
aters, On tlie other hand we Zcliobbj herself rebuilding 
a -synagogue in Egypt (flcjiir dethMogupte m XXX, fSffi, p, 
in; Zeiischrifl fur Numismafik, V, p, 22g: Ditlenhcrger,, 
Orfenrij BfurnpL, 729V This influence of Judaism seems to 
explain the development at Palmyra of the cult of fynf-rst 
xaf '*h c whose name Is blessed m eternity/* Tlie name 

of Hyps h [OS has been applied everywhere to Jehovah and to 
tlie pagajt Zeus (fupra, p. 62, iafl) at the same rime. The text 
of Zorimus (f. 61), according to which AureEian brought from 
Palmyra to Rome the slatues of *RAfrv n &al Bfatv (this Isas 
been wrongly changed to read tw *.al B4W) r proves that the 
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astrological religion of ih e great desert city recognized a 
supreme gad residing In I he highest heavens, and a sobr god, 
hfo visible image and agent, according to the Semitic theology 
of the last period of paganism f supra, p. 134), 

60, I have spoken of this solar eschatology in the memorial 
tiled infra m n. BS. 

61, This opinion is that of Posidonius {see WcndSand, Fhit&t 
Schrijt titer die par^hung, Berlin, 1 Sjp, p. 68, il i; 70, n. 2). 
It is shared by the ancient astrologers. 

62, This old pagan and gnostic Idea has continued to the 
present day in Syria among the Hosalris; cf r Dussaud, Hi*- 
ioirr et rriighn dej XasatrLs, igoo 9 p, 125. 

63, The belief that pious souls ire guided to heaven by a 
psvThopompus, is found not only in the ttiy Series of Mithra 
(Mon. uiyjf, Mithra, L p. 310), but also in the Syrian cults 
where [hat foIc was often assigned to the solar god, sec Isid 
Levy, Cnltes syrirns dan* fc Talmud {Rnwe des hades jmvet f 
XLIIlL 1901„ p. $r and Ditssaud, Nate*, p. 27 ^ cL the Le Ba.4- 
Waddiogson Inscription, 2442: 

^Eijrt.'/ir dttr mara (— [htf ILtn), ffel tffiJiw trfiptr 4,Hi* 

mx di*pAi' t fi;ttAjc ml fiiw ffJtof MH*™ — 

The same idea is found in in script Eons in ihc Occident; as 
for manner in the peculiar epitaph of d sailor who died at 
Marseilles (KaibeL Infer. gr., XIV, 24 62 = Ppigr., 650)1 
' Ev -ilf |rrj [^j ]r* Tartar r 

Awtii - r-uf* jwJt- lxij&evif urttpAfttfraii 

?■ d m hip% twipttfff Oi-r ti'dttpfoim 
TjT flf flip/, ? ri t CJX* ^rjtn%T,a r ,m 

It is ihc same term that Julian used (C^sars, p. 33 ^^) ha 
speaking of Mithm, lT-c guide pf souls: ^f;^u &*&*. Cf- a^O 
infra, ei. 66 and cL VOL n, 24 . 

64, The BabyIonian origin of the doctrine iliat the saub re* 
turned to heaven by crossing the seven planetary spheres, lias 
been maintained by Ana (£«r Fr&ge naeh dew Ursprung dts 
GtiQSthijBiuj, r&>7; cf. Mon. iilj'rf. Mithra, L pp_ 38 fT. h p. 30^; 
Boii5.<€*, Die Himtnettmu der SerU [-drrftn r fur Retig\nnsw, M 
W}< kjot. pp, t 60 ff.) and ‘'CuinsiV in PauJy-Wiisoiva, /fcuf- 
£neydoptidie t cof 3520 It has since been denied by R-rir/ea¬ 
stern (PfllHifl*ldrfj F p. cf, KroSl. JJ?r] r phikd. ty$cke\uch, f 
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p, 486)- But nlthaiigh it may have been gJvtn its pre- 
p*e shape and been transformed by tlic Greeks and even by 
Iite F^ ii^ni, [ persist m believing thaE it rs of 0 ]aldean 
and religious origin. I heartily agree with the tonthtsiorti 
recently fbmmlatccT by Botrsnet, (GUtlifigiscke gckhrie An- 
srigtn, 1905. pp, 70? rT.}, We can go farther; Whatever roots 
ii may have had in the speculations of ancient Greece (Am- 
tnph., Pa,r, fija, Plato, 7’/n* r-ptB 1 cf. HaussemIKtr, Rrv, dt phihl, 
1909, PP- r ff-J. whatever traces of it nwy be found in other 
nations (Dseterkh, MithrasRlurgte, pp. tSj IT.; Nfkyia, p. 24* 
nol e: Rohde, Fiythf, 1 L p, l Jt, n- 3) r the idea ftsdf o f the soot 
rising io the divine stars after death certainly developed under 
the influence of the sidereal worship of ihe Semites lo a point 
where it dominated al! other eschatological theories. The 
belief in the eternity of Souls is the corollary to I lie belief ±11 
the eternity of the celestial gods (p. 129). We cannot give 
the history of this concept bn here, and we shall limit ourselves 
to brief Observationi- The first account of this system ever 
given .if Rome is found in "Scipio's Dream™ {c. 3 ); Er prob¬ 
ably dales back in Posidonius of Apaonea (ft Wcndlarid. Ph" 
hr!Smis 1 ii{h r$in iickc K utiur, p. 85* t66. n- 3, 16S, 11. 1 ), and 
is complete]j impregnated with mysticism and astrolatty. The 
same idea h found a Jittle later in the astrologer Manihus ( 1 , 
IVp 404, ClC >. The shape which it assumed m Josephus 
(Bril fMdaic, Vp 1,5, § 47) is also much more religious than 
philosophical and h strikingly similar io a dogma of Islam 
(happiness in store for those dying in battle; a Syrian [ibid.? 

§ 5-il risks has life that bis son! may go to heaven). This 
recalls the in script ion of Antiochtis of Commagenc (Michel, 
Rtemett, Xo. 735, L 40) : 

-■jjWI ffjturr Apart*** 3.1!’Ofn^lktEr d.irt&iwf froD'Af TpttWifM- 

ftav rif fir q tpav OAvm mluqatrnr. 

It must be said that this sidereal immortality was not orig¬ 
inally common! 0 all meni it was reserved ‘'omnibus qui patrtam 
coriservuverini adiuverint. auxcrinL" {SomtuSaf, e_ 3, c- 8; ef. 
Max*L t I, 75S; Lucan, F&art., !X P iff,- Wemlbnd, al.. 
p, 85 n. 2}. and this also U in conformity with the oldest 
Oriental traditions. Hit rites first used to assure immortality 
to kings and to make them ihc equals of the gods were ex- 
!ended little by litlle as a kind of privilege, io the important 
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person* of the state, and only very much later were they 
applied id alt who died 

Regarding the diffusion of ihis belief from the beginning 
of the firsE century of our era, Diets, Ei?rii?niutn r iSgMh P- 
73, cf. 78; BatUtubnef* ^rVrugf -ur Erkitirung Sewtt&s* Ham¬ 
burg, ppL 2 JT.—It Ls expressed in many itiscrtptioia (Fned- 
Uxtdcfi Siting HI, pp, 749 fh: ftohde, Fdyrfcf, p, $73 f cf. 610; 
epitaph of Verir-Ketipru, Shtdh Pontiff No, 85; C/iL Hi 1 5a- 
loiw), 6jS4; jBf/rii„ 0.63, etc.) li gained access into Judaism 
and paganism simultaneously (tf. DousscL Dir Rrligb *t dra 
Jude ft Sums im utflrfrjf. JZfitalitr, 1903 , P 37J P and, for Phi lo of 
Alexandria, Zeller* FAite* drr Critrkrn, V,p, 397 and P-297^- 
—During llie third century It was expounded by Cornelius 
Labco^ the source of Arnohiua and Servius (Xiceecitei, Dr 
Cornelia Labrvnr Munster], 190ft pp, 77-86). It was 

generally accepted towards the end of th? empire \ sec infra, 
sl 25—1 hope soon to have the opportunity of selling forth 
die development of this sidereal eschaiotagy with, greater pre¬ 
cision m nty lectures on "Aiindogy and Religion tn Antiquity" 
which will appear in 1912 (chap. Vi)- 

6 > According to the doctrine of the Egyptian my sl erics the 
Elysbu Fields were in the under-world (Apnl- t Mefdtfl,, XI, 
6 },—According to the astrological theory, the F-tysian Fields 
were in I he sphere of the fixed stars (Macrobius, Co* pi. 
teunn. Srip„ I, itp § 8 ; ct. i*/rd, chap. VHI ± ru 23). Others 
placed them in the moon {Serving Ad Acn> VI* 8 ^ 7 ; cf. 
XordcUp VrtgiU Burh VI, p. 23; Rohde, Pt^rkr, pp„ 609 ff.) + 
Iambi lehtis placed them bet went the moon and the sun (Lydus, 
Dr IV, 149. p. 167, 23, Wunsth). 

66, The relation between the two ideas is apparent in the 
alleged account of the Pythagorean doctrine which Diogenes 
Laertius took from Alexander Folyhistor, and which b in 
reality an apocrypha! composition of the first century of our 
era. It was said that Hcnpes glided the pure souls, after 
their separation from the body, dr fh (D]<)g. Laert,. 

VIII, §31; cf, Zelter, Phibi T drr Grirrhen, V, p. 106, n, j) + 
—On the meaning of llyp&fctos. cf. jupra^ p. 12& it appears 
very plainly in the passage of lsaiah p xh% 1 & as rendered by 
the Seplttiigint: 
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FJf r^F ci-diSi^ti^tHf iirtii** tvv dorrpu* Wtfrf-w thv ftp&mwfm r.„ 

fcrrfiui ijB-v&f Tiji T^WT^ 

67, Originally he was the thunder-god, in Greek 
Under this name lie appeared for snsiance nr the bas-relief 
pfesened in the mttifujn of Brussels (Dussaud, Notes, p. 103), 
I^ter, by a familiar process the influence of a particular god 
becomes the attribute of a greater divinity, and we speak of 
a tit* Equfrttf (c£ Uscnrr, AYrfUiMdjr, Rlldil. Museum, N, F„ 
LX. ipoi>.~Thj^ Zeus Keratrnios appears in many inscriptions 
of Syria {CIG, 4501, 4520; Le Bas-Waddingion, 219$. 23570, 
7631, ? 73 b' r ct R weber* lx t Ik an Myik, 5 - v, " Kerauiios"). 

He is the god to whom ScIcucuj sacrifice il when founding 
Seleucia (Malalas, p. i£y). and a dedication to the iame god 
has been found recently In the temple of the Syrian divinities 
at Rome n. jo},—A n equivalent of the Zens Reran- 

fibs is the Zens Kafn^j^t—iie who descends in the light¬ 
ning*— worshiped at Cyrrhus (Wroth, Gwk Coins in the 
British Mmstnm: “Galatia, Syria," p. 52 and LIT; Rowdier* 

Ltiiho*, s. v.) 

For instance the double ax was carried by Jupiter Doli- 
chenus (cf. supra, p. 147). On il!* significance, cf, Uwner, 
l&C. ttt, p. 20, 

6p. CL Lidzlfirskln BoSsit»scin t Rphfm. sfmit, Rpi gr.* T, p. 
3JI-—Ra'sl Samatn is mentioned as early as the ninth century 
B. C. in the inscription of Ben Hadad (Ptognon + Instr. s± l wtf. f 
upo~, pp, 165 ff, ; cf Dussaud h Rn\ ar thiol. ¥ igoS r I t p r 735) + 
In Aramaic papyri preserved at Berlin, the Jews of Elephan- 
tine call Jehovah H ihe god of heaven" in an address to a 
Persian governor, and ihc same n^me was used in the alleged 
edicts of Cyrus and his successors, which were inserted in 
the book of Esdma (l 1; vi. ft etc)—If there were the 
lightest doubt as to die identity of the god of thunder with 
Baalmmn* it would be dispelled by the inscription of Et- 
Tayibe, where this Semitic name U translated into Greek as 
fi+iurrm Kwpvt'wuir ; cf. Lid^barsM Handbutk, jh 477, and 
Lagrange, &p. tiL f p. 508. 

70, On the worship of Baalramm r confused with Ahura- 
Mazda and transformed into Catlus, see ,l/Ow, royjrf, Mfthro, 
p. 87.’—The texts attesting the existence of a real cult of 
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heaven among ihe Semites afe vety numerous. Besides the 
ones I have gathered {hr, fit r , n. 5) ; see Ccmybeare, Phifo 
abfrut tke Cmih'mpteth ? Uf? r p. Jtf , n, 16; Kijw, Das Buck 
der Erktmttrt iss dtr ll'ahrheii, rSflj, p. 337, and infra, n_ 75. 
Ecus Qtip&ntt; Lc Bas-WadJington, zyzod (Baal of Betocece) ; 
Kenan* Miztitw dr Pkfmcit, p. 103. — Cf. Juhw fur Religions^ 
Wijsrrutluifi, JX r p, 

71^ Corns of Antioch ns VTII Grypy* (iz$^6 B. C.) ; Babe- 
lon* Roif df ,£yric, d'J rntyhitV, 189a, p. CUV, pp. 178 ft. 

72. AH these qua lilies ascribed to the BaaU by astrological 
paganism {fyiervi, mrupdrupi etc.)* ate also liie attributes 
which, according to the doctrine of Alexandrian Judaism, 
characterised Jehovah (see juj^d, it. 66). If he was originally 
ft god of thunder, as has been maintained* the evolution uf 
the Jewish theology- was parallel to that of the pagan con¬ 
ceptions (see supra, u. 6g), 

73 Ort this subject cf. Jupiter lummuj rXSUffrdtotitsirnUS 
(Archh? /. Jtdighnszv., IX ) f igotf, pp. 326 if. 

74, Fs.-Iambtichiis, Be nr ysttriii, VI, 7 (cf, Pnrph- fipist 
Anth.j c, ip), notes this difference between I he I wo reUgion$ L 
75 Apt.L, JW, VITT. 25. Cf. C 7 A, 111. io?o; XII. 12*7 
(= Dessau, *|JLij ); Mftcrobiu^, C0WW4 ju»r«. $rrphms r 

T. M> -'Miil aliud esic deum nisi caelum tp&tim et cae- 
Seytja rpsa quae cemirnus, ideo UE SLErOrtiJ OnuUpotentiam dd 
Ostende ret passe vtx intellegi."—"HXwf srs w axp&Twj ; Maereb., 

Ip ^ 

76. Diodorus, IT r JO: fjjv m< c&jiw ftctv djJtJii- fri&rv 

fi«i *, t.\ ; cf. Cicero, AW. dear., U, 30. g gaff.; Pliny, //. AT.* 
II t 8, S ja The notion of eternity was correlative with that of 
tlpjLpfi rnf ■ cf. Fs.-AjraL, 401 ApuL, Dr d *ry £oc rufi/, 

c. 2: "(The planets) quae in deflexo Clirsn _ .meatus aeler- 

nos divinis vicitms cfficiunL* 1 — Tins subject will be more fully 
treated in my lectures on "Astrology and Religion" (chaps. 
IV-V), 

77. At Palmyra; Dc Vogue, fnstr. Arm , pp. 53 ff,. etc.—On 
the first title, see infra, n. 8a 

78. Note especially CIL, VI, 406 = 30758, where Jupiter 
Dolkhenus is called ddfmiu runjcn'crfor ivtius p&ii. The 
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relation to heaven here remained apparent. See 5 mw, Seip>, 

III. 4: IV* 3 

79. CL Rn\ d rtk/vL iSSS, I, pp. 184 ff. ; Paufr-Wwawa. 
4. v. “Arternus/' and FatoAri/l /fir /Jen rtrfar/, jSjjA, 

PL 39 a.—The idea of the eternity of the gods also appeared 
very early to Egypt* but it does not seem that the mysteries 
of [lb—fa which the death of Osiris was commemorated— 
made it prominent, and it certainly was spread in the Occident 
only by the sidereal cults, 

g& The question has been raised whether the epithet ft tS 1 ?]? M" D 
mean* “lord of the world" or "lord of eternity tef- Utb' 
batskv Rphtmtrif, T F 258; II, 2957; Lagrange, p, 50SJ. bin in 
our opinion the controversy is to no purpose, since in the 
spirit of the Syrian priests the two sdcas are inseparable and 
one expression in itself embraces both, the world being con¬ 
ceived as eterrtal (ji tpra, n. 76). See for Egypt, Horapol]-. 

1 {serpent as symbol of the and 
At Palmyra, tOOj the title "lord of all" is found, HTD i Udz- 
barski, for. rif .); of. Julian, C?r. r TV, p. aoj, $ (flertlein) : "0 
fta.aQi.Evi r«r kl II\jDf F and infra, n. 81; a. 87. Already ar 
By by km the title “lord of die universe" was given to Shanusb 
and 1 i jcbd ■ see Jastrow. Rrtfgtom Babyioniirts. f s p. 25j, n. io. 
Xdldeke has been good enough to w rite me as follows on Ibis 
subject: “f>aran lean hein ffwcifd sein. doss Df*tr zur&disi 
llatnge Zeit) Ewigkeit heS**t. und dnss d« BedeuEuiig 'Welt* 
seoundar 1st, Ich ha he c* daher fur so gut wie gewiss da*s 
das [hjilmyrcnische K^C, WCIU1 es ecn alter Name ist # den 

VwigetV Hems bcdcutct, wie ohne Zweifel Gcfl, xxi. 

U. Das hibliscbe Hcbraisch kennt die Dedeutung 'Well' noch 
nicht. abgesebru woh] von diT >[i.ni‘u Stelle, Eccl. hi- ei. Und* 
so viel ich sehc, 1st sm Palniyrcnischen sons! i miner 

'Ewigkcit; 1. B. m der hau£gen Redesign Hisf T1D5 

Aber das ibneben vnrkommendc pal myr. ^ Kis iuhri aller- 
dEngs daf an4 dass "1 i e palmy ren i sthc I n&cbrifft auch in 
den "Herrn der Welt' &ah. Ja der syriMche Ueberietzrr sicht 
auch in jencm befcfaiichen 'den Gott der Writ-' Da^ 

Syriichc hat rtunlich cinen formal en Umeriebicd festgestellt 
xwisehett 'J torn* dem SlatUS ahsolutuS, "Ewigkeit/ tuid Mhrid 
dem Status emphalicus 'Writ/ — Sol he ubrtgens die 
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Bedenmng Well diesein Worte erst durdi Etnfluu friecHidaer 

5 pfClj^Lion zU Till gewOfdcn win? In def ^bgir][ 4 n&thnfi 

bedeutcd ftoch bios* in seiner Zc It,** 

Si. CL CIL m ITT r togo = Dfswu, Jwjrr., "Divii^rum 

huminBJimvpe remm rccioca. H Compare ibid.. 3999 and Gag- 
net, AnnJt fpigr-s 1905, No. 235; '’I. O. M.,id eat umverrilatii 
printipL" CL Ihe article of die ^rrfiip cited, n. 73. Tlic Ji- 
ctepius say* (c, 39), ttsmg an astrological term; H 'CaeIe*tes dii 
caEfrolkorum dominantur, lemeni tncolunt singula.'* 

82, CL W. Robe rtf-, on Smith, 75 ff.. In the Syrian 

religions as in that of AJithni, the initiates regarded cadi 
olher a* members of the same family, and the phrase ^dear 
brethren 41, as used by our preachers, wu already in use among 
die votaries of Jupiter DoticlienuS (frairej torhsi i»0J, £T/L, 

VI, 406 = 30758 ), 

83. Kenan mentioned this fact in his Afotrei, p. 297 = /*wr- 

wflJ 1 1859^ p. j^gi Cf. Jalabert* MflL faattfJ orient^ 

BfyrvML I t 1906, pu 146 

S4. This is the lenn used by die pagans. SW the 

inscription AWw rt rir^i^nj rf« attffm as reconstructed 
ill Revue de Pkilalcgif, igos, p. 9; Arvhiv fnr Religioner* /tier, 
riV^ pL .J33 , il 1 and in fro, eh. Yllf, u. m 
85. C!L r VJl, 739 = Bucbeler, Conn. tpig* f 34“Cf, Lilian, 
Be d?c Syria, 32, 

86 Macrobius, Sat., I, 23, ft/ - “Nominis <Adad) imerpre- 
Latid rignilleaE unus liiiuS." 

87. Cicero. Join pi pm hi Sdp. r C. 4 : "Sol dux Ct ppnerps ct 
moderator torn mum reliquoruiTu mens cumuli ti tempenilio. 1 * 

Pliny, H. Ni r II. 6 § 121 H SoI-sjderum ipsonim caelique 

rector. Hunc esse mundt toEius an imam at plan ms mentem, 
hunc principle naturae regimen ae numen credere drect^ etc. 
Julian, of Lgadicra, Cat. eodd, astr, 3 1 , p, 136 I- t: 

"II^ Mnl tif& eijermrrr^ ft ^isw iwrfteeTMf, n^vmw 

w^htyabuevoq xi-ip ^derur &*■ 

88, We are here recapitulating some cotidusions of a study 
on La thfaiogie JO iaire du paganitm* row din published in 
Wtriffl dej savant* itrmg/rj prisfutis 0 rArad- drs laser., 
XI h id part, pp, 447 ff* PAris. e$td. 
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% The hymns of Syricsi us (IT, 10 ft. Y IV, i jo IT., etc,) con¬ 
tain peculiar examples of the combmalion of the old astro¬ 
logical ideas with Christian theology. 

VI. PERSIA. 

BmjwMFiiv ■; We shall not attempt litre to give a bibliog¬ 
raphy of the wprka devoted to 1 Jar dais m r We shall merely 
refer the reader lo that of Lehmann in Chantepk de la Sans- 
saye + Lekrbueh drr R c/rg ionSgeich it, hIf , IT h p_ 150, We should 
mention. In the first place, Darnicsleter, Lc Zend Avesta* 1892 fl% 
with introduction* and commentary—In my TtJtiej el m mu- 
tnmis reltliifs ohx mysicres de Mithra (3 Vols- s iS^-tgeo), 
I* PP xx ff., I have furnished a list of the earlier work* on 
this subject; the conclusion* of ihe book have been published 
separately with out the note*, under the title: J>j Mysieres de 
Mithra, (ad ed- F Pari* and Brussels, iekw; English translation. 
Chicago, Ipoj). See also the article JL MIthra' F Eei the Diclbn- 
tuire del ontiqmtifi of Darcmberg and Saglao. 1904.^General 
outlines of certain phase* of this religion hate been since 
given try Grill, Die fiersisthe Myslcrienreligion and dus Chni- 
ienfum, 190,1; RoCi.es, Ueber MilhrasdUAJL St raising 1905; 
G. Wolff, Utber MtlfrTn3di1n.it und Mithreen, Frankfort, 1909; 
Reinach, La morale d» miihraismc in CmlieSf. my!he$ t II* 1906, 
pp. jjoff.; Dill, op. rrf v pp. 594-626; tf, also Bigg, op* dL 
Ip. 1905, p. 46 ff. ; narnack, AiubreHttHg dts ChristtnL , 
II F p, Among the learned researches which wc cannot 

enumerate here, the most important is that of Albrecht Die- 
Eericfi. Bine Mithrattilurgie, I0O& He has endeavored with 
some ingenuity to show that a mystical passage inserted in 
m magic papyrus preserved at Pari* i* in reality a fragment 
of a Mttfcraic liturgy, but here I share the skepticism of 
Rertiemtcin (Neve Jakrb. f ¥ das class. Alien am, 1904, p. 
tpal and f have given my reasons in Rep, de Llnslr. pubL 
fn Bftg., XLVIIp I'M pp. ] iT, Dieterich answered briefly 
in Are/tlp f. ReUgtommdt,, VUI* 1905, p. 502, but with o ut 
convincing me. The author of the passage in question may 
have been more or Jess accurate In giving In* god the ex¬ 
ternal appearance of MiiEan, but he certainly did not know 
the eschatology of the Persian mysteries. We know, for 
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instance* through positive testimony that they taught the dogma 
ol the passage of the soul through {he seven planetary spheres, 
and that Miilirn acted as a pide to his votaries in their ascen¬ 
sion to the realm of the btessed. Neither the termer nor the 
latter doctrine, however* is found in the fantastic uranog¬ 
raphy of tlie magician. The name of Mithra. as elsewhere 
that of the magi Zoroaster and Host*res* helped lo circulate 
an Egyptian forgery.* c£ Wend land, DU hrtlimjtUd^fomuvhe 
hvtivr, 1907, p 168* n. t. See on this controversy Wunidi's 
notes in the 2d C(L of the MithrcuHiurgU, 1910, ppL 2J5 fT,—A 
considerable number of new monuments have been published 
of late years (the mithreuiU of Saaiburg hy Jacobi, etc.). The 
most importsni ones are those of Ehe temple of Sitioti pre¬ 
sented m the collection of Gerc<t (T>e Kidder, Mwlrts dr ta 
fOlUctWn de c. w F906. pp, 52 ff.) and those of Stockstadt pub¬ 
lished by Dread (Dfr vbtrgerm. Lima, XXXIII, Heidelberg, 
rpto). In the following notes 1 shall only mention the works 
or texts which could not be utilized in my earlier researches. 

r, Gf. Petr Palrieius, Eircrpto rfr leg., 12 fIT„ p 303, de 

Boor eil). 

2. Cf. Chapot, Lcs dtsHnfat dt thftiiuirmt cu dstd fEu- 

phratf jot. attiiq. dx France), ipyii pp. 307 fT, 

3, Humbert m Damn berg and Saglio, Dkti&muart* 5, v. 
“Amici," 1, p. 2 jlS (cf, 160). Cf, FriedlindCTj StiipKgtich,, i, 
pp. ma IT, 

-I- Cf, L*EUmiti df 5 frnf'trstirs remains (Rrt\ d'kiit. rt df 

ML r*U$- t I), 1S96, p r 442, 

5. FriedEatider (ter, eft,, p, 204) has pointed out several 
Instances where August tig borrowed from his distant prede¬ 
cessors the custom of keeping a journal of the palace* of edu¬ 
cating the children of noble families at court, etc. Certain 
public institutions were undoubtedly modeled on them; for 
instance, the organization of the mails (Otto llirschfeld* Vft- 
p. 190, tt. 2; Kosluvtzev, Kilo, VI, p, J49 
(on atfdrjnr); cf, Prcisigkc* DU PiaUmaUchf StMif&it 
(KKa, VII* p. 2*0, that of rhe secret police (Fricdlander, [, 
p, 427).—On the Mar dean who became j5Wi- 

k/wr, then /'orf#Fm AvgUiti, cf- Mon. #nyjl r Mitkra, I, pp. 2^4 
Even Mommsen (Rdm. GtJtk, V* p, 343), although pre- 
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deposed ID 1 <wk for the crartintifity of the Reman tradition, 
adds, after setting forth the nilei dial obtained ai Hie court 
nf the Parthians: “Aik Ordnsm K en die mu wemsen Ab- 
n.mderungen bd den rdroischen Garden wiederkchrm und 
vieltcif hi rum Tcil von ditscji clef a I terert Grtw-licrracha ft 

c-mkhnt sind/ r —Cf. also infra, eh, VIII. el 19 . 

6, Fri«ttindcr, for. tU„ p, 204 : cf p. 16a 

7. Bou.^Wt, Die Rftigml d?S fudenlum-t Itff ir etitfslam- 
ittttr, I (JD 3 (Jd e(L 1906). pp. 453 '*■ 

& Ct Afe*, wiyrt MftAm, T, pp. 21 flf, 

9. Ct fofra, dL VIF, pp. l£S II. 

ia Jftfx, jJiyrL Mithra, 1, pp. 9 Ft* pp. ajt fT 

It. LactantutS, Df pffiHr,, 31^3; cf. Swk, dfJ 

ffAtergaNgJ drr jnitken WtU t II, pp. ? & 

tx Cf Stray g&Wtfet Mschatta (Jakrb. freusd. Kurutsamm- 
Irngm, XXV). Berlin, 190^ PP- #1 ft—From a com¬ 

munication made to the Congrekfl of Orientalist?: al Copen¬ 
hagen (lyOci} h y Father Lansmcns, it would appear that the 
facade ofMschalta is the work of an Gmaiyad kalif ol Damas- 
eus, and St raygowsEcr s toncl unions would, therefore, hare to 
he modified considerably: but the influence of Sassanid art in 
Syria U nevertheless certain: lee DusSaud h Ltd , 4 rahej i+n 
Syr it avant FI slam T 1907, pp. 5 [ ft- 

ij- Cf. infra, n, 32. 

14. Plutarch, V r Fampii, 14: 

Ertiif di ftfl/of tthw fliVtf Tfff «Arrdf rtuif fctoppfrwf 

: r#?.4HW, *jv ^ fr.u M/Haw Jtin fdjp* rWpfj rfrite^ff (H K*TilAntfk iftl IFptjrw 
i'n -1 i jujytrt* 

15- Lactantius Fliddus ad Stat, FAA IV, 717: sacra 

pnmtrm Persae habuenint, a Ptnii Phryga, a Phrygibus Ro¬ 
mani” 

16. In the Sfuji'n PcnfiVu. p. 3G8, I have described a grotto 
located near Tfapezcrs and formerly dedicated an Miihra, hut 
now t nuts formed into a church. We know of no other 
Mhhreum. A bilingual dedication to Mithnu in Greek and 
Aramaic, is engraved upon a rock in a wild fa*5 near FarasEia 
t Rhodainfos) in Cappadocia. Recently it haj been republished 
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wllfi excellent notts by Henri Gr^cutc (Coki^j /?eirrfnj 
Awd. dti /hot., 1908. pp. 434^.), but (he commeitiitlor ha* 
mentioned no trace ui a temple, The text says that a strategic 
from Arianmmtia 31^5, Perhaps these words must 

be translated according I a a frequent meaning of the aoriit, 
by 'taihe a magus of Milhra" or '“Uegan to serve Mithra os 
a Mjpm" This would lead to the conclusion that the inscrip¬ 
tion was made on the occasion of an mi Nation The magus 
dignity was originally hereditary in the sacred caste; strangers 
could acquire at after the cult had assumed the farm of mys¬ 
teries- If the interpretation oflered by us is correct the Cap¬ 
padocian inscrijition would furnish interesting evidence of that 
transformation in the Orient- Moreover. we hnow that Tin- 
dates of Armenia initiated Nero; sec Mon r my it Miihrv, I + 

P- 

17, Strabo. XT, 14. S 9* An the studs of Cappadocia cf. 

Gregoire. Saints jamtaus et ifntr mwlitrJ* ' 9 QS, PP JbfT. 

iR Cf. C R r Arad, dej fnseK, 1905, pp- ppff- (note cm the 
bilingual inscription of Aglsaldha-Kale); ef Daremberg- 
SaglicKpottier, Did. A*U?u., & v., “Satiqp** 

(jX J/0/1, mjjliI. MMro, T, p- to* n. 1. The argument un- 
douWdly date* back Ip Carneades, see Bn II. Stud if a iibfr 
Chudivi Ptolrmaui:, lSg4„ pp- tfil ff. 
aa Louis H. Gray (^rr/uV fur RtKtfomtw^ VTT. rqa^ 
3451 has shown how these six Amshispauds passed From 
being divinities of ihc mote rial world lo the rank of moral 
abstractions From nn important text of Flutarch it appears 
111 at they already had this ijtiaJiiy in Cappadocia; cf. Mmk 
tnyjt Afithrfl, 11 * p. 3 & and Philo, up nn, prek kb-. si fit, 

456 M) B —On Persian gods worshiped in Cappadocia, **e AfO«- 
Fnyjf. A/lVArv, In p IJ2. 

2T Sec supro, n- 1 6 and tR—A ccording tn Gr^goire. the 
bilingual inscription of Parasha dates back to ihc first cen¬ 
tury, before or after Christ (Jot# pi., p. 4-1$)- 
22. Sfon. my it. A/h/irUj \, p. 9. N. 5 - 
33. Crmpllfiw'i of ihc iypr of JupilCf DoHdiemu with Lflc 
bas-reliefs of Bughii-Kcui led Kan iD* low* Dolkhtm cmtlm, 
Groningen, 1901 r pp. 3 (10 (0 s« an Afuiioliaii n<i<i ip him. 
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The comp&rijcn of the formula M ftrmm nasritur mth the 
CXpfQlkifl * rttipvi rtxnTiu^ used in connection with the 
Chaiybians, leads to ihc same contluskm, see /Crt-fle dr phila* 
XXVl H Ip02j p P iSjr—Still, the rep resen Loti cm s of Jupiter 
DoEichnus alw possess a remarkable resemblance to iho*e of 
Elie Babylonian god Ramtnan ; cf. Jcremas in Roscher, LfAkvii 
drr Myth., i y, ■"Rarnman," IV, col. 50 fF, 

34 - Rn arrhM iyos. I p p, iSfL Cf supra, p, 373, n. 6®. 

£ 5 - Herod., J f [ji,—On the assimilation of Raalsarniit to 
Ahura-Mazda, cl. supra, P . 127, and m/ru, n. 2^ At Rome. 
Jupiter DolicbentlS was eoji«vTdrtfr itittiis pvti ft numett prac* 
ftQHfijjmum {CJL* Vf, 406 = 30738). 

26. Inscription of King Antioch us of Conimagcne (Michel, 
RreufiJ, No. 733}, S. 43: 

tlp&t Aaf %wa«rilir tkc&kf ir/iuei^n'; 

cf f. 33: Pp&rui 1 , 

27. Mon. mysL Mithro, J, p, 87. 

Nik. my St Mithra, |, p, 333,—Arc inscription discovered 
irc^ mithreum at Dorstadt (Sacidava In Dacia, CIL f 111,7728, 
cf 77 ^ 9 )p furnishes, if I rightly understand, another proof of 
the relation existing between Use Semitic cults and that of the 
Persian gods. It speaka of a -l deforum.?| sacerdos creams 4 
Pa[[m>r]cnis. dnjmnj Macedonia, tl adveo[lor| huius tcmpli” 

1 his rather obscure text twenties clear when compared with 
Apul. r M$ m iam, t Xf 26, After the hero had been initiated into 
the mysteries of hit in Greece, he was received at Rome irc 
lEie great temple of die Camprr.s Martins, Jr fani quidem advena. 
rdigionts amem mdigena." h appears also that this Mace- 
doniam who was made a priest of their national gods (Bel, 
Malakhel, fit) by a colony of Palmyrcnians, was received in 
Dacia by the mystics of Mrthra as a member of their religion. 

*> Ai Vmasa in Cappadocia, for instance, the people, even 
cfurlng the Christian period, celebrated a panegyric OU a moLrn- 
lain. where the celestial Zeus, representing gaatamfe and 
Ah Lira- Mazda,, was Formerly worshiped f Ramsay, Church in 
Ihc Roman Empire. % 4 , pp. 14a. 457). Tile idem]rWatiod of 
Bel with Ahnra-Mwcfa in Cappadocia results from the Ara¬ 
maic inscription of Jarpti* fClermont^Gamteau, Rccttfii, HI, 
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p. 5 $; Lidztarskf, fur jriwif* Etigrapkik, I, pp, 

5pfI.T The ZeUs StratlOS worshiped upon a high summit 
rtfjir Ama 4 l was in reality AJutn-Mazii, wlla in turn prab- 
My supplanted some Idea] god {Sfudh Pmtka. pp, i 7J Ti ¬ 
ls] miJarly the equation Anahits Idstar — Ma or Cybele /or 
the great female divinity is accepted everywhere (Mm*. mysL 
3 /if/im, I, p 3 J 3 >, and Ma takes the epithet driitijnrf like 
Mithra {Athru. Miff., XVIII, l8g& p. 415, and XXIX, 1304, 
P- J’&p.)*- A fCfliple of this goddess was called Upbr 'ArrAfn-tjj 
in a decree of Anisa (Michel* Reemeti, No. 536, L 32), 
ja The MFthra 4 inyslerics” are not of Hellenic origin {Men. 
myst. Milhtii, \ r p, hut their resemblance to those of 

Greece, which Gruppc insist upon (6'rw/i. Mythology, pp 
1506 fF. - ) ifts such that the two were bound to become e»rv 
fused in the Alexandrian period, 

31, Harnacfc (Auibrfthmg det Chriiicntums, II r p. 27 0 
see^ in this exclusion of the HcJEenie world a prime cause of 
the weakness of Lfi? Mitiira worship in iis .struggle against 

Christianity- The mysteries of Mithra met the Greek culture 
with the culture of Persia, superior in some respects. Bui 
if it was capable of attracting the Roman mind by its moral 
qualities, it was too Asiatic on the whole, lo he accepted 
without repugnance by the Occideutats, The same was true 
□ f Manicli eism. 

^ CIL, III, 44 US cL \fea. myit Miihra, I, p. 281. 

33. Cf* die bibliography at die head of the notes for this 
chapter. 

34. As Phto grew older he believed that he could not ex¬ 
plain the evils of ihi.s world without admit ting the cxislciirt 
of an "evil sou! of the world 1 (Zeller. Fhites. dVr GrircAem. 
IP, p. 373, p. q8t, tt i>. But this late conception opposed 
as k is 10 his entire System. Is probably due to the influence 
of Oriental duals '.m. It is found in ght EpUlomis (Zeller. 
ibid., p. 1042, n. 4), where (he influence of l, Cha3^Jean ,, theories 
is undeniable ; cl Rides, Rrwr dr Pkitete%it f XXIX. 1005,, p. 
Jl£ 

35 Plutarch, Dt hide, 46 ff.; cf. Zeller, Phibs. dtr Gritchtn. 

V, p. j 8S; Eisele, Zur Dzmtmafogit dn Plutarch (Archfa fUr 
GfjrrA. drr FMter,, XVII)p 1903, P_ 283 i—Cf P infra, n. 4a 
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Jf>. Aritobil]^ who was indcb^d to Cornelia Lati^ti ftjr iomc 
exact mfbrmalinn on the doctrines of the magi sayi UV, 12, 
V 150, tJ, Reifferscheid > : "'Mags suis (n acrittotllbus memorant 
Hintilhws McpiuS obrcjwrc pro accitis,, esse intern bos wdatfl 
tflatcriis ex cmssioribus spiritus qui deoa sc fingant, uesriosque 
mni4adi» et simulation itm* iLtcftanL" Lactantiu^ the pupil of 
Araobius, used the same word in speaking of Satan that a 
Mazdcan would have used in referring to Ahrinran (Iruidwin^ 
It Jfc 13 * p. * 44 * tj* Brandi >: "Nox quam pravo j] Li anfftbso 
ctidrmt* attribniam"; he U the acmmfiLs BA.— Hdiodortt* who 
has nude use in his Aelhicpura of data taken tram the Maz- 
dcan beliefs {sec Monument J re biffs dKJ myit&Ti-t dtf Miihra, 
volume I, p. 3j6 ? n. 2) uses the Greek word in the same 
sense, (IV, 7, p, 105, 27+ Bekkcr ed.) : Atriflfif t jf i&rur ipmi- 

Ar^fip fqm *po£rr.--The Fs.-Iamblicbus, Dt mysUr., Ill, 31+ | l$ r 

likewise speaks of da^miTf ^ HS.ftA'Hu.' dir reft 1 cnr. 

Vhully 1 he magical papyri also knew of the existence of these 
deceiving spirits (Wessely + Pm fork, AkatL Wien, XLIE T p* 
4J, V T 702 : n ftM TOW alfSttvv 'AiwXjpriiv di^a a pritffff e 

37 . I» a passage m which we shall return in nete 39. Per- 
tfiyry {De Abstin. II, 42). speaks of the demons hi almost the 
same terms as Arnobiiis: Ti }-i/j rvirmf iritamr Btftanw 

that ud $ VpSftfrittfra vv?£iw Afospur Ao*tlr flh* (hw £ juiyam^ 
f cf_ c. 41: Tfltrmrmidif spwffr&iadi-tui) j likewise Ps.-fambli 

ehu$ p De myst, f NT r 50,6: T^vpijav 4}'^^ ruv J»jft§vtfr m - _ In rhe 

£V whites* rjr prar. fojwr, (pp r 147 tt Wolff), an early work 
in which he followed other sottrees dun those in Dr Absti- 
Porphyry made Scrap is { = Pluto) the chief of the 
malevolent demons. There was hound to [ie a connection 
between the Egyptian god of the underworld and the Ahri 
nun of the Pershn.t at an early cLite.—A veiled allusion to 
ltd* chief of demons may be contained in Lucan, VI, 742 IF., 
and Plutarch who, in £V hide, 4^ called Ahri man Hades 
(supra, p. 3-jo: cf. Mm. mysL Mithru, IU p, Ij], \o. j) J 5ll ys 
elsewhere (Dr hUnter p. 1130) t T«-> to rr; v mrrrtar * r >^- 
rbf ^rif dr* falpur hriw. 'A«V Art^frwrn CL Decharme 
Trctdp'h'ffitJ r^hgfcair# cArr /« 0*-cV r c^, p. n. t- 

The dedication DrVj m*g vUl recently found til Vimiui- 
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cfum {Jvhfrsh. Inst this i in Him, 1005, Bdbktt, p. 6>, In a 
country where the Mithra worship had spread considerably 
seems to me Eo refer to this. See Minuc. Felix, Qctai\, 26' 
"Magorum el etaqub ei negotio primus I Instance angefoi, id 
esc niimstrc* et tttintios Dei, cl us vencrafiom novit assistere.” 
Sl Cypr., "'Quod idob dit tl s. + " t 6 (p. 24. 2, Halid): “Gs- 
lanes et Dei veri negat conspici pmse ct angefos veros 

sedt mm dkfi adsistere/ 1 Cf, Tertuflian, Afi&L XXIII: “Magi 
habentes rnvitatonim angeTorum et daemonum adsfctcnlem 
sihi potestatemAnufaius, ll + 3$ (p r 76, 15, ReilTcracheid) ; 
Aug, p Cm Bti r X, g, and the texts collected by Wolff* Far- 
th ru de philo^ t -T prat, haunt nd^ 1S56, p P _ 223 ff_ - Krall, 
Dr t?rfl£. ChMaitk, 1804., pp. 33; Rowdier, Dk Htbdomiidtn- 
Irhrt dtr grkch. rfrilog&phrn, Leppsec, lyoti. p, 145: Abi, Apt r- 
Inm and dk Eoubtrii, Giessen, 1909, p. 256. 

39- Porphyry. Dc Abiti*,, II, 37*43* expounds a theory about 
the demons, which, he says, he took from "certain Platonic 
T4«i. Nnmenius and Cronins?}. TFrat these 
authors, whoever they were, helped themselves freely to ihe 
rfoelrincs of (he magi, seems to appear ini medial fly from the 
whole of Porphyry's exposition (one could almost give an 
endless commentary on It with the help of the Mazdcan 
books) and in pari Sen lar from the mention that it made of a 
power commanding the spirits ol evil (see fi^ra, m 37). This 
conclusion is confirmed by a comparison with the passage of 
Amobius cited above (m 36), who attributes simitar (heories 
to the “magi/' and with a chapter of the Px-tamblidlUS. t Dr 
myittrih, HL 31) which develops analogous beliefs as being 
those of "Chaldean prophets."— Porphyry also dies a "Chal- 
tli-arT theologian rn connection with the influence of the 
demons, Dt rtgrtssu animat (Aug.. Ctt- Dri. X, g) r 

I conj eel Eire that the source of all this demonology is the 
book attributed to Mostaucs which we find mentioned in I lie 
second century of our era by Minucius Felix, St.. Cyprian 
Uttfra, u. 38) f etc.; cf. WotiT, vp. dL r p. 138; JJW myit. 
AUiftra. I, p. 33. As a matter of fact it ivould be false logic 
to try to explain ihe evolution of demonology, which is above 
ev erything else religious, by the development of the philosophic 
theories of the Greeks (*ee for instance the cnmniunlUtfcms 
d( Messrs. Stock and Glover: Transattivtu of thr Caagrt^i of 
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Htftvry &f Rcl r Oxford, JI + pp r tdj ff.}. The influence 
the jtopufar Hfllcrtif or foreign ideas has always been prC' 
pnnderant here ; and the Epinomis, which contains one of the 
oldcsl accounts of the theory of demons, as paired supra, n, 

34 r was influenced fry [lie Semitic notions about genii, (he an^ 
cestofs of ihe dptm and liie wflyj of Mint 

Ifp as we believe* the text of Porphyry really sets forth the 
theology of the magi, slightly modified by Platonic ideas based 
cm popular beliefs of die Greeks and perhaps of the barbarians, 
we shall he able to draw interestmg conclusions tn regard to 
the mysteries of Miihra, For instance, one of the principles 
developed is that ihe gods must not be honored by the «cri- * 
tice of animated beings and that jmmoUtloii of vic¬ 

tims should lie reserved for the demons Tile same idea is 
found in Cornell t» Labeo, (Aug* Cm Dei, V1U, 13 : t « 
Amobius, VIT, i|), and possibly it was (he practice of the 
Mil lira colt. Porphyry (II, tf) speaks in this connection of 
rites and mysteries, but without divulging them, and it is 
known lhai m the course of its history Maadfeism passed from 
til# bloody 10 the bloodless sac fibre {Men, my jf. Miihrv, [, 
p. o), 

40- Cf. Flntardi, Dr defect* nrac. t 10, p, t jA t 

'Euot rff ihtuim /£eitr qw T& rOv Aaipfaw yHwjf i\r ufoy 

Wvftf ftir re) rpijrflK ivni nj* renvoi fain, *m*nn r !f 

T Ti m * T*, „pi a***™, i m™ 

«Tdt fori. rifi 


j*. CL Minuau! Frli*. j 6. | ti - -Ifcstahes daemown pro- 
tfidit lerrenos vagus bnmaahatis inimical 1 The pagan idea, 
Ihjt the air was peopled with evil spirits against wham mllr , 
tj°, S,rlf ® !e P*n«tiiatly, persisted among the Christians: 
SM " *■ Vt “* also Prud wt*tti. HamarKgtna. 

4 t- a. Mimdu, Felix, for. cii.: “Magi non «fotn »cnmt 
daemonas. srrl qm*p,„i m.rarirli ludttm, per daemons* fa- 
Ciunl. tic. Cf. Aug., Cw. Dn, X, 5 and infra, eh. VII, n. 76, 
43- Afmt. wyst, Mtihra, 1, p p . 139 C 

1 “ 0P "“ L ^ PhorilIS - ^ Si Cf 3/a* myJlt 
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4 $- Cf. BoiJSsot, Dif ReUglom dfi JudtnfUms im ncntrsi. 
Ztilailrr, iqoj, pp. 4#J ff- 

46. Julian, rufjori-j, p. j^6 C, The term 5 s th-e one 

aEso used in ihe Greek Church for the commandments of the 
Lord 

47. Cf. tvpra, p. j6. 

'‘Hie remark is from DarmcsLeLEr^ Zend-jiptsli*, II, p, 

441 

49 - Cf- Reiiwch T op. r if,, [260], pp. 330 f, 

5a Fa melt* ZFipAu'iVh a/ Rrlighu, p, 127. 

St. Mithra is sanrlus (Mo ml myst. Mithra, If, p, 533), like 
the Syrian gods; ft supra, eh. V, n. 47+ 

52. M&n„ myiV .-/j>i r jrd, T r pp. jogfF. The eschatology of 
orthodox Mazda ism 3 ms been expounded recently by 5 odw- 
hlom, Lu vir fmimrt d*aprtt It masdfiimt. Farts, ijjol 

53. Cf. Jffpro* oh. IV, p. 100, eh, V, p. 13d 

54* We bve eaptlined this theory above, p. 125, ft was 
foreign to the religion of Zoroaster and was introduced into 
Use mysteries of Mithra with tlic Chaldean astrology. More¬ 
over, ancient mythotogreat ideas were always mixed with this 
learned theology. Far instance, it was an otd Oriental belief 
that sonlsr be Eng regards d as mater tab wore clothing (\fon- 
mylt. Mithra, I, p. I5 h n. 5; Tkmsset, ,*ffrA/r fur Rtligionstpus,, 
IV, 1901,, p- 2Ur n- 2; Rn\ hiiL drj ir/ig rj t8gg T p. 343, and 
especially Bolden, Dir I trcintidterteft drr fuda rJi -rkrirtlirhtM 
und drr panischtn MsrhalafogU!, Gottingen, lyCo, pp. 6t ff r 
Thence arose the notion prevalent to tlie end of paganism, 
thalt the SouE in parsing through the planetary sphere^ took 
on the qualities of the stars "like successive tunics." Por¬ 
phyry, Dr ifhsfin,, I, Ji; 'Amfa'r fer rain rnXMvf 1 }ui* xirarei 

k, r. \; MaerobiEss, S&rantvm -5Y-, I, rt r § Vi- "Tn singulis 
sphacris afthcrea obvoluLioiie veslittir"; l t is, g 1 jr "Luminous 
corporis ansicttur acccssu"! Prod us , In Tim-, I H U3, 3 , DicliE 
ed.: ll*pt£flfc*rff0su x™i; Frod v Optra, Cousin ed,, p. 3331 
"Estuetldum 51 (Item nnhis et tunicas qnls descrildcnlcS intiiiii 
sitmus" ; Kroll, Dr crar, Chaidmcu, p, 51. n. 21 +* ! 3 rt Jrfers/i*** 
W(>J Julian, Qr. f I L p, I2j r iJ, (Hctlleirt), Cf. Wcndland, 
Dir htHmisttith-rormstht Kvltur, p fi 16& 11, I. Compare what 
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Hi|jpi»hms. Philos., V, I, <ays of Isii (Iifaflar?) in connection 
with the Xaaseman*. 5 ,he h because nature also 

h tevtrd with seven ethpreal pnncmh, the seven heavens of 
the pkmets; see Ps r -ApdL p Aichpius, 34 (p. 75, 2 Thomas 1; 
Mmdstn scnribilem rt F qttae in co sunt, omnia a bUperiofc 
Elio mundo quasi ex vestifflecsEo e&sc cont«U. M I have insisted 
upon the persistence el ihis fdea p because it may help us to 
pasp tile significance attributed to a detail of the Miihru ritual 
in connection with which Porphyry relates nothing but con¬ 
tradictory imcrprcEalbni. The persons initialed into the seven 
degrees were obliged to put on different costumes. The seven 
degrees of initiation successively conferred upon the mystic 
were symbols of the seven planetary spheres, through which 
the soul ascended after death (Mon mysl. Mithsa, I, p. 316}, 
ihe garments assumed by the initiates were probably con¬ 
sidered as emblems of those "hfllkl* 1 which I he soul put on 
when descending rnto the lower realms and discarded on re¬ 
turning 10 heaven. 

55. Renin, Marc-Aurclt, p, 575. 

Analole Fntnce. Le tmnneqmn tfowVr, p. ^td- Cf Rci- 
nach + Op. rii. fp, 260], p. 


VII ASTROLOGY AND MAGIC 

Rr&LJOCKAPnv : ROHchc-LecTeroq% (*>ok L'ostrotogir grtrqut 
f Paris, 1^09) makes it unnecessary (o refer to the earlier 
work iv of Saiimai'e (Df rant if tiimuctcwU, 1^48). of Scjffimh 
iBeilragt car Lit. dts aiirn Argypun, II, t&ij), etc Most of 
the facts cited by us are taken from that monumental! treatfsoj 
unless otherwise slated.—\ large number of new texts has 
l>cen published in ihr fafu/ogsEj cedUn *rj astrofagomm GW- 
rorum (9 vok ready, Bressck iMX-Fran/ Boll, Sphere 
t l-eipsic, 1903)1* important for the history of she Greek and 
barbarian const cl L; inns <see Rtv_ anJifol, jg o 3i | r p AS7 )^ 
r>c la Vi he dc M innont has furnished notes nu L *$sirt?!oeu m 
err GimJf mi f sirrlf ^ jfifrr' dfjf Jiiudfl OHriVoflCj, ipoj, pp 
W* PP 1506- ^ Also m book fomi 

Bordeaux. 1001. i he principal results of the latest researches 
have been outlined to perfection by Boll, Dir Erforsrkung dfr 
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iml&tN Astrvfogk (Ncuc Jakrk /fir das klass. A fieri., XI). 
irjoft pp, W 4 ff.—For the bibliography of magic. cf. infra. ndles, 
5 ^ ff. 

i. Stephan, Braant (Cal. codd. nsir,, II, p. 235). t. 12: 

JUl4 xa ffw ia-JDvrjiu^ tTfffSTM M. HlWph tL futc&l. h iMlf., 

V, h p- 1S4: Otj rcur&FTipuurtyt Vet this Vilens. VI* 

proem, (lin'd., V, 3, p, 34. 7 = P* 141, Kfoil id.) : tir fifi 

nU Ar jfNvrtj TflfT^V rfa tieup*** ifflffit' mi JNUdpHlrirfP ny- 

i Cf. Louis Haver, Nov* ipa?. p. <>44 

з. Cf. p. I4& p. 123. 

4_ Krolh ifm dfr Cric/r. rffr Affral (ATetir Jahrb. fur das 
khss. AUertum, VII), pp- 598 ff. Cf, Boll. Cof. r«W. 
Affr.„ VIJ, p. 130. 

5. Tire argumentation of Posidonius, placet! at (he begin¬ 
ning of the Telraibiblos* inspired the defense of astrology* and 
it has been drawn Upon considerably by authors of widely 
different spirit and tendencies .see Boll, Stud ten ubrr Claudius 
Pi^UrmSm, ]StJ4, pp, 133 IT. 

& Suetonius. Tib, 6 ®l 

y, Suetonius, Othe*, S ' r cf. B*uthf-Leckrtq, p- ssh at, 4 

8. Qn these edifice*,, cf, Tagcsgdiitr, lyflS- Tire form 

4 l Septi2onia” is preferable to 1 'Scpti-Eodia j. t£ Schurer, Siebm- 
idgigt UWhf [Exit. Zcitichr. mwtesbm IVisstnsch., VI), 
re&i. PP. J*f && 

p, Fried lander, SiatHgcsth., T, p. ft appear* I hat a*trol- 
OK}- never obtained a hold on the lower classes of the rural 
population. It has a very in significant place in the folklore 
and healing arts of the peasantry. 

ra Mamlius, IV, 16—For inslance C/t. VI. ^ C P*~ 

laph of a Syrian fradman: H L. Caccilius L t(ibertus> Syros, 
pains nienst Main hora nocti* VI, die Merttiri, visit ann. VI 
dies XXX] IT, mortuus esf HH Kal. lutias hora X. clatu* esE 
h(oo) HI frequentb maxima." Cf. Bucheler, Carm. tffcr.p 
1536: “VoluU hoc a si rum mrum H 

и. Chapter Mvrw : Cal, codd. asif., IV. p, 94, Tlie 
precept: “Ungues Merairio, barbam love, Cypride criiwm." 
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ridiculed by Au-iomus, VH. 3 fj> p. roS r Piper) i ls well known 
There are many diApceri II^ Arfxwr, n^pi etc. 

12. Ter/, redd, twfr,, V K i (Rom.) p. u r cod 3* f. 34: 
rirpl Tor ri ^rijw piKl a It drfpof irApiif Jr/nyrtw t> 

JwMrwa. 

* 3 - Varro. Dc r* ruiiica, l t 37, 2; cf. Pliny, //£rf. iu/, XVI. 
? 5 « § 104 - Olympiad, OfflUfl. 01 .dk&Nirf Ffcaf., p, iS fed 
Creurer, 1S21); Tuen kpBYixwt |wtqi for-ur 

rff MW. This applies KJ popular superslilion ra tiler 
than to astrology . 

14. f/l F VI, 27140 = Buchtler, Cami'iw 1163: 

“Deceit sitrasqua | Maxima mendicis lama mathematiei/ 1 

15. Fafehos in the Cat. codd. asir, t % pp, 106-107. 

16. Mamlius, tV, jSfi fl, 866 ft jOnuim 

* 7 - \"tbcEu^ Valeris, V t 15 (Cm 1 , rmfrf, mlr. 9 V, 3, p. 33 = p . 
233 , a Kroll cd.) ■ cf. V. 9 (Cat., V, 2 P p. 3 T, 30 = p. 222 ,. 11 
KrolJ cdj. 

iSs Cf. steph. By*., Cat, codd. aifr „ IT, p. i&5. He calls 
!*>th ^ruiair^r JmjfMf, The expression is taken up Again by 
Manud Cumnenuv V, 1. p_ 123, 4), and by tile Arab 

Abou-Mashar [Apom^rJ (Cat,, V T 2, p. 153). 

19, The sacerdotal origin of ait to logy was well known to (lie 
ancients; see Mamtius, I t 40ft 

30. Thus in lhe chapter on the fixed stars which passed 
down to Tbcophiliis of Edessa and a Byzaniinc of Lhe ninth 
century, from a pagan author who wrote at Rome in 379; cf. 
Cat €add, astral,, V. i. pp, 212, 23 ?.—The some abservatioi 1 
his been nude in the manuscripts of the Cyranide* cf. F, dc 
M£Iy and Ruelle, Laptdaiffj grea t IT, p. xL m 3.—See also 
mytt. Mi thru, J t pp, jiff - Boll Die Erforstk. dtr an- 
hktrs Afirafogk' pp. no IF, 

3 L In VcttfiQJ Vakrts, ra* 33 (PL I50 r t2 Kroll eii) ittd IX. 
procem. {p. 329. 20) ; cf. VI, prooeiTL (p. 241, 16); Rfcss, 
Fftasiridij ti Nethrps. fragmi, f fr j + 

22. Vcttius Vafcm. IV. 11 (Cat codd, tutr, r V. 3, p. 86 = 

P 1 ? 3 * 3 1 ff-i KroH ed. > r cf, V, 12, (Cat^ tbvL r p, jj n p r 338, 
ISII.). VII proocm. ( Cat ., p, 41 - p r 363, L 4, Kroll ed and 
me nate). 
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n. FimiifUi WsttniiN, II, JO, VIII, proocm, and Cl 
TfirophiJiii of Edessa, Cat., V, i. p. aja as: Julian of Lacd, 
Cat., IV, p . jaj, + 

^ V, 5853,—CliaenenKm, fin Egyptian priest, vgj also 

an astrologer, 

2$. Sou ter, OttssinrJ jRevieiv, 185.7, P i&l Ratmay, Cities 
and RijfiPpnij af Phrygia, IL p. 566, 79a 

3 & On the Stoic theory of sympathy see Bouche-LecEereq, 
PP.2S &, passim. A brilliant account wfll ht found in Frocks 
In remfr Pki:., U r 258!-, Kroll c± Cl also Clem. Alex ' 
Str&m , Vf h 1 6, p. I_,J (p r 504. 3 t, Stabelin ed>—Philo at¬ 
tributed It to the Chaldeans (Dt migrat, Abraham^ 32, II, p. 
30J, S . Wendbnd): 

Xaiikhw fl^^rruv«irrnv™^HK w] Ataprp&rruf 

wrpointiiav cfli ra brSywm ™ T f <ui ra. rop&u 

racf £f* raf &mp Jrf nfr i^/dw 

rtrfi frdfwrfpnw rg rur prpuv rp^f m^a warut'tp 

HtJ ci’UTtittinp,. 7 i Srrtjf fdv ihtCtiyuivuv, mr^rveip & uv AiifWtrphxjp, 

37. Ricks in Pauly-AVissowa, Rtafc itr., s r y. "Abergkubc " 

I, mL jBf, 

Cef., V, tp p. am, where a number of other examples 
will be fouml 

30. See Boll, Sphntr j (passim)* and his note on the lists of 
animals assigned io the planets, in Rosdier, Ltxikam Myth,, 
s. v “PTineten* lU.coL 2534; tt ZhV ErfmeJL rf*r Astr&fogir, 
p. r jo, n. y 

31. Cat.t V y t, pp, 210 ff. 

32. C£. supra, ch. V. pp. 128 pT, 

33- €f Mpfa, ch. V d n_ 67. 

Jif. On worship of [hr sky, of the signs of the zodiac, and 
of the element, cf, A/m. nrjif. AtfMn, 1, pp, 85 fT„ 108 ff, 

35 - The tnagtCQ-religions notion of sanctity, of tadfrtf, ap¬ 
peared in the Idea and notation of time. This ha> been shown 
by Hubert in his profound analysis of La rtpr/tmtafion du 
tempi dans k rtlightt et la magif {Frogf* fr, dtt Httutej- 
Etudes i, 3905 — Af i'iiingcj hist, dti rrt* Pari*, 1905, p, [ya 

36. Oil the worship of Time see Man. mysL Stithra, f,pp. 20, 
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74 fT. 7 of the seMmu: ibid , pp gid. There i; n° Jouht lhat 
rhe veneration of time and it? subdivide <_ scan ms months, 
clay*. etf > spread through the influence of astrology. ZeOO 
hail deified them; me Cicero. Nat D-. II, (= von Arinin, 
fr. 165); ■'Astris hod idem (L t vim diwnam) triton, turn 
an nit, mens thus, aimoriuniiuc nmUtiontbss." I" conformity 
with 1 he materialism of the Stoics these robdkulon! of time 
were conceived by him at bodies (von Atnim. fa(. tit., U. fr. 
665; ef, Keller, Ft*. Cr_, IV, p. .116, p. 22 O- Tlie later texts 
have been collected by Drevlef in Rgsclitr, Lextktni. s- v- 
"Men," II, col 3685. See also AmbrosUster, rm«»r. m 
Golut., IV, to (Mignc, col- 3 Ri Bl. Egypt had worshiped the 
hours, the months, and the propitious and adverse years as 
Ends Tong before the Occident: *ec Wiedemann, he, rit. (mfta, 
cl 64) pp. 7 

37. They adorn many asti-Donmical manuscripts, panicularty 
the ratfranux Rr. 1391, the archetype of which date* bach to 
the third century of oof era; cf, Boll, Jjfruugxb. Jkad, Miln- 
tS o$, PP 1 - rasff-p 

Piper* Mytkvhsi* drr tkrkil KmrtK ifei* M, pp, 3 < J f 
Cf Htyst, Xftihia, I, p. a*>- 

3$ Bids# frVoaf rt h £rWc omif in the If flaunt P&ml 
Freierieq. Brussels lOCMn PP- 9 ft 

40l Cf, pp- ia6 P 15S *■ 

41, When Goethe had made the ascent of the Brocken, m 
during splendid weather, he expressed hh admiration 

by writing rhe following verses from memory, {U T mS)‘ 
M Qtiia caelum possit, nisi raeli mimefe* nossc | Et reperire deurn, 
ms! qm pars ip*e dCO rum est ? 1P ; Cf, Brief an Fran I'an Stem, 
$i% T (Scholl) quoted hy Ellis in jVoctar MQwihmtf t 
p T vljL 

42. This idea in (be verse of ManHins (n. 41, cf. IV< 910) , 
and which nuy be found earlier in IdrtNfMJn SripioMf (Hi* 
43 see Mac robins, C™ mttti. J, 14, § 16; "Amm wdetatem 
ctirn ratio ei siderihus habere communem'"; Pseudo-Apni, 
AjcUptui, c. t, c. 9. Flrnakus Matcrnus, AsfraL, [, Si I 10 )■ 
dates back to Posidonius who node the contempEatkm of the 
sky one of the sources of the belief in God (Cipfl^ fahrb* 
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fur das klais. Altrrium r Vi 1 l r IGQ5„ p. 534. n. 4)1 J»"d it is 
even older than ihat, for Hipparchus had already admitted a 
"cognation eni cum horftine Hiderum, animasmae,, UOllras par¬ 
tem esse cadi" (Pliny* Hitt, »u*- F H, 26, §95)- 
43. Vrttlioj Vatens, IX, 8 (CjX. eodd. astr.. V, p. 123 — 
p, 5th, 20, Kroll ed) s VF. procK-lTL (Cat, ih id. p. 34. pr 35 . M 
= p. 24 j f t& 2gL Kmll «L) ; cf, she passages of Philo collected 
by Cohn* Dt aptikio mttudi. e 2J, p. 24, and Capelle, ter. rfl. 
44 Manilms, IV, 14. 

45. Cf my article on LV/mul/ dss tmptrturs iR^ hist, 

lift nr tig., I)+ l^pSi pp- 44a ff- 

4& Rdtoen*tein P to whom belongs the credit of having 
shown 1 tie strength of this asirologfcal fatalism (see hr/™, 
n. 5?), believes that it developed in Egypt, hut surely lie h 
wrong. Ilk ibis connection see the observationS of Roussct ¥ Cat¬ 
ting. gtL Anseigcn, [905, p- 704- 
47, The moss important work is unfortunately lost: it was 
I he Tl-rp 4 by Dtodoru* of Tarsus. I "In this has left un 

n summary (rod. 223) We possess a treatise on ihe same 
subject by Grigory of Nyssa (P. C. F XLV* p. 145). They 

were supported by the Platonist lllerocles (Pilot[us, cod. 2 14. 
p r 172 lx).—Many attacks on astrology arc found in St. Eph¬ 
raim. Open 1 tyriaca. 11 . pp, 437 If- ► Sl Basil (Fftsatm., \ 1 . 
jt F £l. Gregory nf Matiaiueo, St- Meihodus (Syrup-. P. (7. 
XVIL p. 1173): later in Sb John Chorions, Procopus of 
Gaza F etc, A curious exlract from Julian of Halkmmassu* 
has been published by Uttftcr, Rheiniiche I A/«J,, LV P 190ft p 
have spoken briefly of the Latin polemics in the 
Rnw dThist ft dt Htt rrtig.. VlU. 1903. pp 4*3 i- A work 
entitled Dt Fata (Bardenhewer, Gesch. ah?hr. Lit., T. p. 315) 
has been attributed to Mirtudus Fclise: Xdeias of Remesiana 
(about 400) wrote a book Adiers** genethHabgiam (Cm- 
nadius r Pin imL w c. 22), but the principal adversary of the 
widf Aepw+i tici was $t. August ine (fft r P DA, e t ff..; Fptit, x\(k 
ad LunpwSum. etc.). See also Wendtaridi htUtmuiteh- 
rSmucht Knitvr, p 172. n. 2. 

4a The influence of the aatrological ideas was felt by the 
Arabian paganism before Mohammed; fee supra, oh. VIIS* iu 
57 " 
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49. D*ti!c h Pmrt-, XXX, 109 ff — Tn the Ctvvme, H ch, XIV. 
Dante expressly professes the doclrinc of the Mueuce of Hie 
stars over Jiiimun atTairv—The church sutcewlet! in txtlr- 
patang the learned astrology of the Latin world almost com¬ 
pletely at the beginning of the Middle Ages, We do not 
know df one astrological !reatisc p or of one manuscript of the 
Ca rJovmgian period, but tile ancient faith in the power of the 
stars continued in weret and gained new strength when Europe 
came in conlact with Arabian science. 

50. Eonchc-Leclercq devotes a chapter to them (pp, tfbgffj. 

si. Seneca. Quartl. A'llt., II* 35 ■ "Expiatmnes et procura¬ 
tion's nihil aKud esse quam aegrae mentis solatia. Fata irv- 
tevocabiEitcr ius sutim pemgunt nec ulla ttxnmoyentur prece. 
CL Schmidt r Viftn* phitosapl n" quamada imdkaprrml dr pre- 
rihrj, Giessen, t9P7>p 'Vctttra■ Valens, V^tCatairodd 

astr„ V. 2 p. jo, n = F aao, A Kroll ed_). professes that 
'AiJl wrdL' ttm rtxair 4 A«f*f FrmrfftU T%* if Apr#* 

«. r. V> but he seems to contradict himself,, IX, 8 £p. 34 T * 1 ff-)- 

52. Suetonius. Tib rr Gp; “Circa dec* ac relEgiones negleficn- 
tiofp quippe addict tt* mathernaticac^ pTentisquc pcrsuajiotiis 
cimcta fa to agi.™ CL Msmiliua, IV. 

53, Vettfm Valens, JX r it (Cat. wdd as tf. r V a 2 P p. Sh aff - 
s: p. 3^ Kroll ed). cf, VIn prooem. (Cat, p- 33 = P- 24a 
Knoll)* 

5*1. “Si tribisunt fata genesis, cur deos oratis? fch reads a verse 
of Commodbnus (I. 16^ 5). The antinomy between the belief 
m Fatalism and Hill practice did not prevent the two from 
existing side by side, cl ifoit myit. Mithra, L pp. jir; 

Rmtr tTMit. t! dr MIL rrUg. M VIII* 1903. p. 431—The peri¬ 
patetic Alexander of Aphrodisias who fought fatalism in his 
□«pt fl|J4ipFfjori. at the beginning of the third century* and who 
violently attacked the charlatanism and cupidity of the astrol¬ 
ogers in another book (Dc Antrim maniitia, p, 180, 14 Brians), 
formulated the contradiction in the popular beliefs of hts 
time {ibid., p. tfia, | 3 ) ; 

Iter* pit jrfpuirm r& rik fipnpphHR ipwiGM if awj*aivw t **fJ & ob 
itAvrf flk^ 1 wl of ^ rim 1 Wjw 

v-ipni-rfr or AutrtivAptvoi o 66 Apa Judi wvra hwrAhm 

nvrfl, ir rtof urd i^y ji?wv rpic'itfff av* to 'jvmtr qvtj emm-fidiw 
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jet 1 * *na 7 /«*ir fejfowicaj, jymJj y i Knf fljMi Tei-r^t* alrra* rtff 

fjjUdj&jir/i^ ■ KJJi rnvf Mf fl£' dinArt'a-tf^o 1 WM t &{ drwi/iiwf rwif 

KETg^ rlra rnt rijuf &n£ wapa rf* ^tfvrrj'cjf 

i'i'ji AflffiEtfR Jfp; , rii l .liu i e>- J itii-' tiiVnmf 1 , r j Kpafiaf}nuzv T fvhiln&Bui 71 fthv fjjfji^ 
yetf* flffiv aiTtii' ffJ uy^f nyr n?frwp tfiy^vlibf 

r4VvTi>.r^-rr. C£ alba £V Fuftt, c. 3 £p. r£j„ ^6 d- Bruise), 

S5- Manila H x _|66: “Quin eliam propriis inter se fegibus 
astra J Comenitmt, ut eeria gerant tonunercia rerum, J Inque 
viizcm pracitant visus alqne aurihus hacrenu | Aul odium, 
feedusque gerunC etc. —Signs fiterwr*. and Ajca^orra- cl. 
Btiodai-Lecjrrcq, pp, 159FF-—The planets rejoice an 

iheir mansion^ etc-—SigTlfi ^4frtn F etc:; cf. Cat., I, pp, 
164 fif.; Rouebc-Ledereq. pp. 77 ft. The terminology of the 
driest didactic texts Is ^tunLirii with mythology. 

56. Saint Lco i In Noth'., VTl* J (Mignc r F L.> L\V r coL 
Ji 8 j ^ J'innicuEi, I, 6, 7 ; Ambrwiaster, an (he JRrt'uc d'hiiL rt 
Fit. r*lig. t VIII, ap. i& 

57. Cf, Reitrenstem, Potmandfei, pp. 77ff„ cf, p, loj* where 

a lext of Zosimus attributes this theory to Zoroaster. Wend- 
land, D*r A j" flm U 1 iir h-r&m. Km, ftur^ 1907. p. Sr. Tills is the 
meaning of the verse ot thcOrae. Chatdaka: 0 £ 7^ ilnzp* 
Hr A-r^Xn* ItoiVy&i (p, 55 Kroll). According to Ar- 

no-bin* (U. 6 z, Cornelius LabecA the magi claimed "dec? esse 
sc gnaEos rice tala obnoxios k-gibus,” 

5a. Brbtiog,T&pk$* Wc have no complcie book on Greek and 
Roman magic, Maury, La tnagir cf tastrahgir dans tamti- 
quite et au moyr, F4 agr, t86j, h 0 mere sketch The most com¬ 
plete account is IIejIkhs art. 4< Magu H in the Dirt. dn anti- 
quites of Dareniberg, SagJio, Potties It contains an index 
of the sources and ihe earlier bibliography. More recent 
studies are: Fahj r Dr pvet. Raman, dart rind fmgica, Giessen, 
igoj; AodollctU. DfAxUrnatm tabular, Paris, ipa*: Wiinsdi, 
Aniibej ^aubrrgrrist aui Fergaman, Berlin, iqo$ fimportant 
objects found dating hack 10 the (bird century* A. DA; Atrt, 
Dir Apalagit dei Afimifixi und dir Zaubcrei, Giessen, lOCvS — 
The fMpersiition that is not magic, hut borders upun it, is the 
subject at a very important article by Ricss, “Abcrglaube/' in 
the Rralmr. of PaiLly-Wtisowi An essay 4 py KrolL Aritibcr 
Abrrglaubr, Hamburg, 1S97, descn r es mention,—Cl, Ch. Michel 
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the J Verm, d’hitl. rt lift. rrL VI1. I**, P- «*+ *• 
infra, nn. 6^ 65, ft. 

«. Tie question of the principles of nuigic Hai rreemty 
been the subject of discussions Started fcy_*jjJ^JSL 
Prater, n* G°Mt* R*tgA, *d ed, H?w {ef. CubUt d Aivwto, 
Kn-M it ftmfr. dr Brustttti, Oet. iscjL See Andrew Lang, 
AMffe and Rtllgian, London, tpoi; Hubert and M«** &*' 
quint duns thiorit gfndroit dr la mogir griJ ' 

VI Th rgoi. P 56, cf. Afftanga kltt da reUg- T W- W*- 

xvii ff-; Jevons. Mflffr. in the Transaction* of thr Congress for 
lhr History of Religions, Oxford. 190B, I T F-?*- Low* ■ »«‘ c 
science rt religion," ill A prof os d'hitl. dts rthpous. 19 ", P 
1G6. 

(5o. S. Rotffijfr, A fyihcs, cultrs rt tv/a*,, 11 . Inir. r jk xv. 

fir. THe infiltration of tnajffe into the liturgy under the 
Roman empire is shown es^bliy In mat*** J* 

ritual of consecration of the idols, by H*k. Gnrcbsrht If rths- 
grbrSnckt, Warrior* p. 05,-Cf. also Krolb Anbv f*r 
RrRgioiunr., VIII, 1505 . Bcihefl. pp. a? C 

6a. Fnedlfinder, SiUtitsnehlrbt, I. pp. 509 f. 

6j. Anwhius. II, fa, ef H. tj; Pi-TimUichirt. Dr Mytt. 

vni, + 

dt- Magic in Kgypt: Budge, Egyptian Magic, London, tpoi; 
Wiedemann, Mogir twd Zaubrnu fm att.-n Argygtcn, Leipsie, 
iwt, fef. Maspern, R*t\ critique, 1905, !!. jx i»]i 0lt ^ 1 
strt u*d Trmftl, IT. P- 2241 Cr™*- Thf Dr>n*tic Maprol 
i’epyrut of Lou do* and l.ridtn, iw (a remarkable wUeetwm 
dating back (o tile third century of out era), and the writing' 
analysed by Capart, Rrt hist, dn rcllg, 1905 (Bulletin of 
1904, p. r?), 1906 (Bull, of 1905, p. 52). 

65 Fossev, La magif aisyrirnnr. Paris, 1902. Tlte earlier 
bibliography will found ju 7. See »l™ Hubert in Dafttn- 
W, Saglio, Puttier, Diet dts antiq., s, v. “Magm, P ’S^S. n 
- Campbell Thomson, StmiHt Magic, lit Origin and Devr f- 

Qpmcnt, LoUdtm, 1508, , . 

Traces of magical conceptions have survived even m ine 

prayers of the orthodox Mohammedans; see the curious oh- 
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serrations of Goldlihcf* Studim, Jhfodof grind mtf, 

1906, l F pp. jne IT. The Assyria-Chaldean magic may be com¬ 
pared profitably with 11 indu manse (Vklor Hrary, Lei Mag ■> 
djjjj r/rrdf Piri^ L9&4). * 

66 - There are many indications that the Cbaltlmi magic 
spread over tlic Roman empire* probably as a consequence of 
the conquests of Trajan and Verus (ApuL F Be Afagia, c r 38; 
Lucian r PMIapseudts, <l ji ; AVcypsw., c, 6 r efc CL Hubert, 
/<jr_ ra'f.) Those most influential lit reviving their studies 
seem to have been Ivno rather enigmatical personages. Julian 
the Chaldean, and his son Julian the Theurge, who lived under 
.Marcus Aurelius. The latter was considered she author of the 
A&ym. XaMa\!.G, which in a measure became the Bible of the 
lri*i uco-Ptetomsis, 

67. A pul. Be \him n e. 27. The name 
was finally applied to all adepts in the occult sciences. 

68- The term seems to have been flrsi used by Julian, called 
tile Thcnr^e, and thence to have passed 10 Porphyry {Eptil- 
An*l\ t C. 46; Augustine* tm D*i, X, 9-to) and to she neo- 
PtatcnislEL 

69, Hubert, article cited, pp. 1494. n. 1; 14901 ? IJ04, Ever 
since magical papyri were discovered in Eg>'3 3 t. there has been 
a tendency to exaggerate the influence esrrciscd by that 
country on the development of magic, it made magic prom- 
fnent as we have said, but a study of these same papyri proves 
that element a of very different origin hurl combined with the 
native sorcery, which seems to have laid special stress upon the 
importance of the 'barbarian naira:*,” because to the Egyp¬ 
tian* the name had a reality quite independent of the object 
denoted by it, mid possessed an effective force of its own 
(tuprh, pp, 93). But that is. after all. only an incidental 
theory, and it h significant that in speaking of the origin of 
magic, Pliny (XXX. 7) names the Persians in the first place, 
and does not even mention the Egyptians 

70. Mm, myit. Afiihra, I. pp. 230 ft.—Consequently Zoro¬ 
aster. the undisputed master of the magi, is frequently con¬ 
sidered a disciple of the Chaldeans or as himself coming from 
Babylon. The blending of Persian and Chaldean beliefs ap¬ 
pears clearly in Lucian, Nrcyam., 6 IT. 
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71. The majority of the ol*Rfcai formulas actrihiuted to 
Democritus are the work of forgers like Botas of Mcndcs 
(ef. Diels, t -'which tc dcr I'ersokratiktr, !. pp. bit 

the authorship of this literature could not have been allfllv 
ii ted (o him had not these tendencies been so favorable. 

Ji. Oil Jewish magic see: Blau, Dot alt)Bducht Haubi t 
wttem. 1B981 ef, Hubert, toe. eit,, p- iy>3- 


7i . Pliny, tl- -V , XXX. t. I 6: J«venal, VI, 54»* *« 

rimy’s opinion these magicians were especially acquainted 
with vwtest octet. Tlic toxicology of Mtihndates gi>es l«ack 
to that source (Pliny. XXV, 2 , 7). Cf. Horace, £M. V. «: 


Virgil, £k«-. VIIL 95 t 


74 - Cl ntfru, pp- 151 IT, 

75, Mipnchu Felix, OfteW, aG; cf - VI * P 

j6k In a passage outlining the Persian demonology {*ce 
supra, n, Jp% Porphyry tefls us C'Z? t J j 4 M. H. 4 * >; 

X«1Wf [sc. rtat touWMPr) rai ™ "JP™ 1 *™ «r* U* (t 4 T « * 

wpoamjxn .strut 1 ATifimanJ irtipfrB' * ™ siu>i ftrt 1 JW 

trrvP iHtHK i, t 1 Cf. Lactautkls, 0 *M» JlwL, U- M 

(I, p. 164 . id, Brandt cd>; Cltm of Alexandria, Sir#m*L r 
]U t p. 46 Q and m^rv ; p rL 37, The idea that the demons pob- 
sJstrd nn the offerings and paftktiMfiy on the smoke of the 
sacrifices agree A entirely with Jhe old Persian and B-ibybruan 
ideas. See Yidit V, XXL 04: What "becomes of the liba- 
tntut which ihe wicked bring 10 you after sunsetr ' The 
dem receive them/ 9 etc—in the ctmetform tablet of the 
lie tug* (m *&> ff.)* the god? "smell the good odor and gather 
above the officiating priest like dies. (Dhomte, Ttxtts rth- 
kUujc assyra-bd.'yhniiruSr P cf- Mwpe^ 
dr rbrifnl, L p. GSl-). 


7. Flut-, Dt fttdf, t 4^. 

7& The dm; Jfiu* of the Mazdeam; cf. Dirmatcter. Z/«d- 
IL p. Jc< and 146 ff- 
7^ cr Lucan, Ffcm, VT, s»l£ 

Sa Mommsen, Sirafrftht, pp, fijg ft. There is no doubt that 
the legislation of Augustas was directed against magic, cf, 
Dion. L 1 L 34, j.—Maniliiw (II* io 6> oppose* to astrology the 
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tirl« qiuirvm hand pemtUm facultas. Cf also Sue!., Aug,, 

3 r. 

Ei- Zachartih the Selin List ic. Vie dc Sfa&re d*Antiache, Ku- 
gefier ctL {Patrol. ericntalii, U), i^ p pp, 57 fi r 

ifigk at Rome in the fifth century: Wtm«hv £rIJfcuf* 
f Vnfdirft±iw^/er/e/ji <uu tfuwi, Leipiic, r&jS (magical 
lead* dated from 390 10 420): tfrc-w hisl. lift, ntig., VIII. 
1903. p. 435, and Burchardt. Lbe Zti\ Constantm's, 2d ed. K iSSa 
pp 256 f- 


Vin. THE TRANSFORMATION' OF PAGANISH 

BiULUKKArnv: Hie history of the destruction of paganism U 
a subject that lias tempted many historians. Bcugnu-t (1835), 
Lasaulx (lSi4). Schulze (Jena. iSSy-ztiga) have tried it with 
varying soccer (see WissOwa. Religion o'er Rom*r f pp. 04 ff.}. 
But hardly any one has been interested in the retnn.itruction 
of the theology of I he last pagans, although material ij nqt 
lacking. Tile meritorious studies of Gaston Boissjer (jfj 
rfn P&ganitmt, Paris,* t%i) treat especially flit literary and 
moral aspects pf that great Iransformation, Allard (/u/ioi 
FAfiajtah I. l£WO, p. 39E) has furnished a summary of the 
religious evolution during the fourth century. 

1 . Socrates. Hist EctL t IV P 31 

2r It is a notable fact that astrology scarcely penetrated at 
all into the rural districts (supra r eh, VII, n_ 0), where the 
ancient devotions maintained themselves; see the f’j'ifl S, 
EKgH r Migne. P L r XJ^ cd, 117s f—In the same way the 
cult of the menhirs in Gaul persisted in the Middle Ages; 
See d'Arbois de Jubainvillc,, Comptes Rend vs Acad, /w/cr* 
151061 pp. 146 IT.; S, Reinacb, MyiHcs, attics. 111 , iqo 8, pp. 
365 ff- 

3 , Aug,. Cir. Dei, IV. 21 rl passim, Anwbfw and Lactan- 
lius had previously developed this theme. 

4. On the use made of mythology do ring the fourth century, 
d Rurckhardt. Zcit Cvnlantins „ ad ed, 1BS0. pp, 145-1471 Boii- 
sser. La fin dx paganisms II* pp, 776 (T. and passim. 
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5. It t* well known that the poem* of Prudentiui (^4TO> + 
especially the Feristephanon, contain numerous attack! on pa¬ 
ganism and the [fcagans. 

d Ci In paUmiqvr dr rAmbroshster centre Us pawns (Rtv 
kisi. cl Hit- relifr, VIII, tpoj, pp 4 cB ^ ) 0si lhc P*r«n*l‘ 
jty of the author (probably she converted Jew I«)f 
S outcr, ^ J/MdTy 0/ Ambrasusstec, Cambridge, 1505 C Tt*u 
and Studies, VII) and hh edition of the Quacstfo**t ( Vienna, 
iptiB) r inlr. pi xsclv, 

7, The identity of Finnicos Matemuf. the author of Dc 
errgre profanarum rcHRionum, and that of the wrfttf of the 
eight books Mathutvs appear* to have been definitely estab¬ 
lished 

S. Maocinau* was Bishop of Turin about 458-4G5 A. L>. We 
pastes* as yet only a very defective edfspon of lhc treatises 
Com fra Pagan*? s aFid Con fra / h daces ( M iguen Pair, tat , L VI I ■ 
coL 7S1 ff.) r 

$l Particularly she Corm/u advefsrts pagan#* wristen after 
Eugene's attempt at restoration htt JP4 A. D- (RicKt Art- 
thel kt„ I, 30 ) and the Carmen ad stnalorem ad idehrum 
srrtilulcm canvcrsum. attributed to St. Cyprian (Hand. ed J? 
III. p. 30a }, which is protaibly Contemporaneous with thu 
former. 

sa On this point sec the judicious reflections of Paid A flank 
J alien PA postal, I, 1900, p. 35- 

It. Hera was the goddess of the air after she lime of the 

StOICS ("JJfKiS * 4 *) + 

12. Cf. supra, pp. 51, 7* 99i rm, i$- Beside* the Oriental 
jto&h the only ones to retain their authority were those of the 
Cjreciati mysteries, Bacchus and Hecate, and even tnesc were 
transformed by ihdr neighbors. 

jj. The wife of Praetexratus, aFter praising hi* career and 
laletils in his epitaph, adds: i? Sed Nil parva: tu plus mysles 
sacris | lelrtif rcperta mentis area no premia, i divumqcie mt- 
men multiplex docius cofis* (CIL T 1779== Dessait* truer, set,, 

1 my 

Pseudo-August, | Ainhn»ia*Eer], Qmtcsi. Pet, ti A f of. 
Test., (p, ijg, 9-tL Soutcr ed) ^ H, Paganoi dementis esse lub- 
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seetos Ikulli dubium cil... .Paganas etcmenLa colere ormlitiu* 
cngmcuin at"; d. IQ$ (p. 3^4- 4 Soulet cd) i Solent (pa r 
gaili) nr| elcmeulJ eailbgc^ dkelltes hief Sc coterc 
gubcEDacalis regitur vita huirtanfl' f (ef. Rtv. ktft tit rrl r V IEI, 
19GJ, p. 426, n r 3) — Maximus of Turin (Migne, F. L.. LVIE, 
76^): "Dirant pagnni : nos solemn Ittitam cl stcllu ei universn 
clement a rolirnus cl vencramur," Cf- Mem mystr Xfithra, L 
Pl ioj k n. 4, p, J6B- 

1$, Firmicu* Matemus, J/urtrj., VH pro*™: "(Deus) qtn 
ad fabrintionem omnium riermcMtnrtim diversitate camposifit 
cx conlnriii ct rcpugnaniibus cvmecii perfedt. 

i6l FbmSNitrm h the truntfation of rrMxtwr, which has 
had [he mm meaning in Greek al least ever since the nr&£ 
century (sec Di«U t ^ PP- 44 an< * l * ,c Scplui- 

Kim, Sap. SaL 7, i»! ^ '?■ P^'V ^ 

in dr 11 dfi fun/w/" LX IX, ifyio* p, 4 |ft * lt 

Ihe fourth ecnlurythUmeaninjrw^ generally accepted: Macro- 

kiu*> Scum Sdphnis> h 1 j p i 16; “Cadi dico et siderum, aho- 
mmque dcMUM 1 "; cf. T t Up 57 fL MlfHailUl Capelin 
lip 209; Ambroiiaster, he r I Maximus of Turin, he* ctt ti 
Lactaflttiis* lip ij, 2: "Element* mundi. caelum. solcm. ter¬ 
rain, mare." 1 —Ct Diels °t- c *t r pp- ?S 

17 . Cf. Ret\ hist. UtU rrL Vin. I*#*, pp J^ff -Cnth ihc 
end of [he fifth century higher education in die Orient re- 
ojamed in the hands of the pagan*. The life of Scvertts 0 
Antioch, by Enchariah the Scholastic, preserved in a Syrian 
translation |di. VIE a Si], i* particularly instructive 
in ihh regard The Chris dans, who were opposed to pagan¬ 
ism and a^tmlogy, consequently manifested an aversion to the 
profane sciences in gene rat, and m that way they beenme 
responsible 10 a sc nous extent for the gradual extinction ot 
the knowledge of the past (cf. Rm hist Hit ret \tf\d., p. -^e: 
Royer, Vmieignefmtii iMumi d .‘flrnix, iqoo. p- ijo “ ** 
But it must be said in their behalf ihai before them Greek 
philosophy had taught the vanity of every science that did 
not have the moral culmre of the ego for its purpose ** 
Gelfcken, Au? dsr Wtrdcvn* dts Ckrtstntimm, p. 7. P lit, 

ia Mq ps myst fJitkni, I. p. m~ Cf. wfira, pp- 175 C 
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19 - Ambrosiaster, Comm, in Epiit. Fauti, p. 5S R; “Bktntcs 
per 1 stem. posse Ire ad Detim skut per cmnites penenire ad 
regejn" (cT JEer, ft it ft'l. nr/,, VIII, tgoj, p. 4^7). — The same 
idea was set forth by Maximus of Turin (ritfr. /tog, col 791) 
arid by Lactamiua (Inst. dm, II, ifi, $ 5 ff. r p. 168 Brandt); 
on I he celestial court, see also Annlnaa, II, 36; Trtt Lillian. 
Ap$L r 34—Zeus bore the name of kins, but the Hellenic Olym¬ 
pus was, in reality a turbulent republic. The conception of a 
supreme god, the sovereign of a hierarchical court, seems to 
have been of Persian origin, and to have been propagated by 
the magi and the mysteries of Mithra. The inscription p| 
the Nemroud Daeh speaks of Aws (jw^ro, 

ch. VI, n, &>), atnl m fact, a has-rdief shows Zeus-Oramasde* 
sitting on a throne* scepter in hand, The Mithra reliefs 
likewise represent Jttphcr OflMttrd on a threme. with she Other 
gnds Standing around him (Mon. myfi. Mithra, I, p, I2J*; If, 
JL lA fig. 11 h *nd Hoslanes pictured the angels sitting 
around the throne of Cod (supra,. oh. VT n. 38: see Rev. iv). 
Moreover* the celestial god was freqitenlly compared not to 
4 king in general* but to the Great King* and people spoke of 
his satraps ■ cf- Pseudo-Arist.* Uipl & & r p, y^ Qi 10 ff, 

= Apill* Dr in Undo, c_ 36; FlliJo, Dr &pif m mundi, c, 35* 2 7 
(p- *1. * 7 J Jz, z-L CohtO; Maximus of Turin, X. g: and 
Capellv, Dtf Sihnft t*on dtr IVfh (.Vctif Jahrh. fur dtis thus. 
AIirrt, y Vlll> > ige5 r p, 556, it 6 l Particularly important is a 
passage of Cetsus (Ortgcn, 0 ™^ Crfj,, VIII* ,35) where tire 
relation of this doctrine to Use Persian demonology j& shown. 
But the Mjfedesu] conception must have combined, at an early 
date, with ihc old Semitic idea that Baal was ihe lord and 
master of his votaries (supra. p, giffj. In his Nruinta- 
mrnlfkfic Zrilgtickkhti (zd, cd„ 1906* p. 364 ff.), Holtrmann 
insists on rhe fad that the people derived their conception of 
rhe kingdom of God from the pattern of the Persian monarchy. 
Bee also mpr d, p. 111, 

A comparison similar to tlnji one, which is also found among 
the pagans of the fourth century, is the comparison of heaven 
with a city {Nectarius tn St. Aug,. EpUt. r 105 fMigtie* F. L. t 
XXXIII ( col. jSS]); “Civitatem qtiam magnua Deus ei bene 
merftae de eo animat habitant/' etc. Compare the City of 
God of St- Augustine and the celestial Jerusalem 0/ the jews 
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(Bousscth Jrj /jiJfwj'tfjwj, p. 2jj). —Cf. also 

Mimliua, V r 7 j5 IT. 

m August., £pUL 16 f^SJ ( Miguc, A?r. Z^/.> XXXNJp 
col Si): “Equidem unum esse Dcum summlim line initio, sine 
prole naturae, sen patrem magnum a-tcpEc magnificum,, qui* 
tam demetis, [am merile captus neget esae eertissEmujn? Hniui 
nofi drtutes per myiSdaEium Opils dsffttSia imiltli vocahulas in- 
vocumo, quomiam ttomcn eEus cuncti proprium videlicet ig¬ 
noramus. Kam Deus □mnihu& religionihus commune nomen 
est, Fta fit ut, Hum cius quasi quaedani membra carptEm 
variis supplkalioiiibtts proHqubnuf, tninm eoEcrc prtrieclo vi- 
dcarnur.” And at the end; "Dii te scrvcnt, per quOs et eoruol 
alqne cunetonim mortalium conimunrm palrem, tailvend mor- 
tales, quos terra suslmeU mi tie modi* concord! diseordin, vene- 
ramur et enlimiW Ci. Lactam in* Flaeidiui, Comm, rn $tat. 
Tktb., IV, 5 iiL—Another pagan {£/uJ* [Jtji Mlg»e> F 
XXX 1 11 , coL ioji) speaks "dcomm tamhatu valiatm* 
Dei lilique potCStatibuS emeritus, id est e|ys uni us et umverst 
et mcomprehemihilis et incfFabilb infatJgahiKsque Creatoris 
Jmpkttts virtutibus, qura (rfad qttas) lit verum est angetas 
dicitis vet quid atierum past Deum vel cum Dw ant a Pco 
ant in Deum.'* 

3i, The two idea? arc contrasted in the Paft?g, ad Conttatiin. 
Aug., 313 A- D h £ *6 (p. 2 U, Bibfens ed >: "Smrane rerum 
satur. cuius tot oomina sunt qtiot gentium linguas c*se volmsti 
{quern enim te ipse did vdis* scire non pens Minus), sive tute 
qtiaedaid VIS me risque divrna es, quae tolO illfusa mnndfi om¬ 
nibus misecaris element is et sine nib c^trinsecus accedentc 
vjgorii impulsu per te ipsa moveaffs, sive aiiquc ssrpra omne 
cacfoiu penesla? es quae hoc opus tuum ex alliore naturae arce 
deepkias-^Compare with what we have said of Jnfih-r cjt- 

jufieraniitsimuj (p. 190). 

33, Maerohius, Sai, r I, I^ IT. ^ cf, Firm. Mat- P Err, pr^/. rtL, 
C. S; J/ajf. myit* Mithr®, l r IT. Some have supposed that 
Ihe source of Macrobius's exposition wai lamblachui. 

aj„ Julian had intended id make ah the temples centers of 
moral instruction (Allard tAp&siat f 3 L 1-B6 ff.), and 

this great idea of his reign was partially realized aficr his 
death. Hia tiom'diex were little appreciated by the bantering 
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anri frivolous Greeks of Antioch or Alexandria, but they ap¬ 
pealed mirell more to Roman gravity. At Rome the rigortHES 
mysleries of MEthra had paved tile way tor reform, St 
Augustine, EpitJ rf 9* [202] (Migne, P+ 1 ™? XX-XlSIg coL 3^3 
e. 408 A. D„ relates that moral interpmsiiom of the old myths 
were told among die pagans during hiss time: "'Ilia omma quae 
uptfqufKtLi de vita drorum itwribuaqtK conscripta sunt, loitge 
atiter sunt intclligcnda atque imerpretanda sapientihu*. Ita 
vero in lemplis populk congregate reef tan huiu.Rceffiodi saki- 
hres interpretation's her! et ritidiustertiLts audivimus.. Sec 
also Cw r Bri* IX, 61 "Nee nobis neseto quo* -ntfrurros fmurii- 
simorum auribus anbelatcra ct arcana vclut refigtone traditos 
Jacient (pagan H + qiiibti* vitae probtlas sanelhasquo discatur. 
Compare the epitaph of Praete*i4hl* [CfL r VI, J/7 1 } = 
flan. Inscr. t2$0): "Panlto veri ef oasfitatis couscia | 
dkala tcmplii^ etc.—Firftticiis Mate mitt {Maihcs, I f. 30) de¬ 
mands of the astrologer the practice of all virtues, 'antistw 
cuim deofum separatus ei attends esse defect n pravEs i [leech rit 
vohiptatum, * „. It aq uc pEifui h castus csto, etc"* 

7 1 This it clearly asserted by the verses of the epitaph 
ctEed (v. 22 (!): H Tu me. marite, ditciph na ram bono I ptiMfu 
ae jiudkam mw?e y Mms itsjmess,, | in tempEa duds ac fimubto 
divis dicair | Te leste contlEs imbucr mysleriia.” Cl. Aug, t 
Eput, aj4 (Migne. P r L, XXXNI, col. t03h letter of a pagan 
to the bishop,): Tu eat in Deum meltor, qua vir bonus, piU, 
puFti iustis* castEs, veris diclisquc f.telisqtie probatus et deo- 
rum comifatu vallatos. - *-ire fctinat t via «t, inquim, qua 
purgati antiquonim sacrorum pia-s praeccptis expl.itiotiibnsqiie 
purkslous et abstemus observationibus decocti anima et cor- 
pore cnnsEanECS depmpe ranL"—St, Augustine ( Civ. Dei, Yl* 
t and VI, 12) opposes the pagan# who assert "deoj non prop¬ 
ter pfacsentem vium coli sed proper aeternam^ 

S3. The variations of this doctrine are set forth In detail 
by Macrobiui, In Somn. Srip . 3 L ll. IsC According to some 1 
the soul Jived above the sphere of the moon, where the im¬ 
mutable realm of eternity began; according to others, in the 
spheres of the fixed stars where they placed the Elysian Fields 
(jupra, ch. V, n. 65; see Martian, Caprfto, IT, 209), The Milky 
Way in particular was assigned to Ifiein as their residence 
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(Maer.* ifr. a c. iai cf, Favcm Eulogy jDij^ur. rff juiPtw. Afjptoiifc 
p, 3. 20 Jlfolder *d-l: M Hcne meritk..--laciei Circuit lucid* 
ac can-den* bbitatio dcheretur*'; St. Jerome, Jj« I j 

(HfpM* P. L.. XXM. col. 426), in enormity with an old 
Pythagorean doctrine (Gundcl, a/ef/fl-raHI arf 

retifr Ramona, 1907 * P- !53 1*151. as wefl 38 afl Egyptian 4 oc- 
trine (M^pcro, Hist dcs ptupks dr FOrltni, 1 , p. i33>.—Ac- 
cording to others* final]* the sou! ww freed from all connec¬ 
tion with the body and lived in the highest region of heaven, 
descend mg first through the gales of Cancer and Capricorn, 
at the intersection ot Lite noduc and the Milky Way* then 
through die spheres of the planets. This theory* which was 
thal of the mysteries (supra, pp. 126. 152) obtained the ap¬ 
probation of Mae robins (^quorum secttie amkior est ratio") 
who explains it in detail (I. 1* |ijff,} + Antuhiu*. who got 
hk inspiration frotTl Cornelius LabeO (supra r ch. V, n. &*)* 
opposed it. as a widespread error (IT, 16):'"llnra ad corpora 
labimuf e( pnoperamUE hunuma tx mimdanb einmlis, iei|tl!Iil- 
lur causae qiithus mali sinms et peMtmi. Cf. also, II. 33 ' 
"Vm, rum primucti soluti .mernbrormn ablcrctls e nodk, aUs 
\obis adfutums puiatil quibus ad caelum perEerc aiqw ad 
sfde-rfi ii'olare possilis,^ etc,). It had become SO popular that 
the comedy by Querolus. written in fiats I during the first 
year* of the fifth cmlury, alluded to it in a mocking way, in 
connection with 1 he planet* (V* jB>; vem adder* 

animal she infers* nullnS Tabor hive SLtperis." St was still 
I alight, al tea^t in part, hy the Friscill tonirA* (Aug,, Df 
hams,, ja: Priicilliartus, iA Schcp<*.. p. 15; cf. Iferaog- 
Jfauek, Xtvtrnqpl, 3d cd, a. v. ^Prisdllifciip*’ p- 63-—We 
have mentioned (mpra, ch, V* ft. 54 > oHgiii of the Wief 
and of iu diffusion under the empire* 
a6, Cf supra, p. and pp. rSjff.; Ston. myst Miihn, J p 
p -sg6, 

37, This idea was spread by the Sirica wd by 

astrology isupra, p. 262); alw hy ihe Oriental reh K iofls. s« 
Lactanlius, Inst, VII* 38 . and Man, my/t Afithtti, J T p, Jia 
2SI Grtippe (Grirrh. Mytkvt* pp. t^&^Y h** tried ti> indi¬ 
cate the different cteinems that entered into this doeifino 
3^ Cf. SMpntj pp, J34 f*> P^ J** and pwm r Hie similarity 
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of I he paean theology to Christianity wm strongly brought 
out by Afnobius, II, 13-14.—Likewise in regard to the Orient* 
dc Wilajwawiu has recently pointed out the close affinity unit¬ 
ing I he theology of Syncsius with that of Proclus (SffcuHfffc 
Akad. Berlin, XIV. 15307, pp. aEoff.) he has also bdiraKd 
how philosophy (hen led to Christianity. 

30. M. Ftchon {Lm de fitters icmrn ij*j ptafanei. Farts, 1906) 
has recently shown how the eloquence of the panegyrists un¬ 
consciously changed from paganism to monotheism. Sec also 
Maurice, Corners RtndMj Atad. IrrsrriphQKJ, 190ft p. 

—The vague cleism of Constantine strove to reconcile the op¬ 
position of heliolatry and Christianity (Burckhardt, Die Zeit 
Caxitaniinj, pp. 353 ft.) and the emperor's letters addressed 
to Atius and the community of Nice media (Mlgne, P. G» f 
LXXXV* coL 1343 ff.) are, as shown by Loeschkc (Das Syn¬ 
tagma des Gefasius [Rhein. LX I), 1906, p. 44). “cin 

merlemtrdiges Product thcologischcrt DilethintismuSj anfge- 
hattt auf im wesentlichen pamhci&tischer GrundJage mrt Hitfe 
weniger ehristlicher Termini und fast nocli wei tiger christ- 
Iteher Gedanken." I shah cite a passage in which the influence 
of the astrological religion is iianiajhtrly noticeable (col tSa^ 
D>: Tilwv a xuzptis ti'bpth ffran 1 H7ydiri Ctr h! of itftfjtirf y* 

japaiTIftWaf jrpM£hfvftfi m 4^ 7 & jrvrvuu to& D^trpEtJei^ Tpfawr 
iklLp*, fiik-f fiLrv fr-rur tv} m It, ml Ltrvrp jdpQbtfia* *al 4 /u< f tWj 

*ajTtJ£u£ TnSpftfrt, 
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